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PUKFACK. 


Tnr. TforlxS by which Profc^^or Green liM hitherto Ik'CU 
cliicrty known (o tlie general pul»hc tire hi** (o 

Longmans' edition of lluinc's riiilo*!opiiical Workn, 
and hii articles in tiio Conff»ii;»ormy /ferine on some doctrines 
of Mr. SjKniccr and Jlr, I.ew*s. 

^Yhcn in the jear 1877 Mr. Ort-tn l>ecaime Wh^lca Pro- 
fessor of 5 I(im! Philo«oj»Iiy» hift wain di*-jrt; wm, Imtli in i> s 
leaching and writing, to dc\elopc more ftiU) and in n more 
constructive way the ideas whicli underlay Ins previous 
critical writings and appeawsl in tliem. The prx'«ent treatise 
la UiQ lii>t outcome of that di-«iro; and douhtle^s it would 
have l>ecn only the first hut for the prcmnlure and un- 
expected death of the author in Mnrcli. thKs, 

Kven the J'roiffjovirmt to r,tlt<» (the title Is the aulhor’a 
own) was kft unfiiudicd. Tlic griater part of tlie 1 >ook had 
been U‘<d, some of it twice over, in the Proftssorial lectures, 
and about a quarter of it (the first 103 pages) v\a9 priiiteil 
in tlie nuiiiberH of . Vtii<f for Jaminry, April, and July, 1882 . 
But, acconhng to a letter of the author written not long 
heforo his death, aoinc twenty or thirty pages remained to 
he added, and, though with Ihia cxctplion tho whole was 
written out ncarij ready for printing, no part of it can bo 
considered to have undtrgonc the final revision. 

At his ckath 5 Ir. Green left tho charge of tho mamiscrijil 
to me; and I have now only to explain tho courso I liavo 
followed in projiaring it for publication. 

Tho manuscript was written in paragraphs, hut otherwise 
was continuouB *, and I may add that it was composed 
without regard to arrangement in Pooks and Chapters Tor 
b 
•• f 
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PREFACE. 


that arrangement I am responsible, and also for the num- 
bering and occasional re-division of the sections, and for the 
frequent division of a section into two or more paragraphs. 
I have also made the few corrections in expression which 
seemed to he necessary, and in one case I have ventured, 
for the sake of clearness, to transfer a passage from one 
place to another. References have been verified and supplied ; 
translations of Greek quotations have been given, where 
their meaning was not obvious from the text ; and a few 
notes have been added by way of explanation or qualifica- 
tion, for the most part only where a mark in the author s 
manuscript showed that he intended to reconsider the 
passage. The Editor’s notes, except where they give merely 
a reference or translation, are enclosed in square brackets. 

My desire throughout has been to make no changes except 
in passages which I felt sure Mr. Green would have altered 
had his attention been called to them. With the further 
object of rendering the work as intelligible as possible to 
the general reader I have ventured to print an analysis. 
Mr. Green would probably have followed the plan he adopted 
in t he Introduction t o Hume, and have placed a short 
abstract on the margins of the pages. I have thought it 
better to print my analysis as a Table of Contents, as that 
arrangement clearly separates my work from the author’s, 
and will also probably be the most useful to those who care 
to read an analysis at all. Perhaps I may further suggest 
to any reader who is unaccustomed to metaphysical and 
psychological discussions that much of the author’s ethical 
views, though not their scientific basis, may be gathered from 
the Third and Fourth Books alone. 

It has been already explained that the book was left un- 
finished. But on the whole I thought it best to make no 
attempt to add anything, especially as the comparison which 
occupies the last chapter seems to have reached a natural 
conclusion. The reader will also find in the text indications 
of subjects which were to have been discussed. In particular 
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t\io nuthor — nt any mlo tvl ouo litno — inlcntlwl to inlrotlucc 
ft cril\ci‘'m of Knnl’H tOiicftl %icw8 {t-cc page 163). But I 
UnnV thW intention inu<l im\o Wen ftluxniionctl during the 
comj>o‘‘ition of (lio Wok, nntl, n^^ it in hopc<l tlint Wforc long 
Mr. Crcen’8 pnidi'^hed writinp vriil i*c coilecteti nnd cxlilctl. 
(ogcUicr with ft jiiiort iuogmpliy find selection'^ from hit 
nnp«l»)i«he<l inanu'eript^, it FeouKvl iKvt Ibnl tlie njnterinl« 
on tliw pultjccl fumi«ljwl hy tW Awthor*<« notes for lectures 
sljould Ik> reserNe<l for ft future occftrion. 

1 ln\p Ttcci\e<l material n^M-tance in Jircparing the pnsenl 
■work for the prrvi Mra. Green l>aa cotnpartHl the \vholo of 
the iKKik in proof with the original manuscript Profesor 
I>UNftni Cairtl, of Glasgow Unumity, ftml Mr II. I*. Nettle- 
phip, Ttllow of Ilalliol, read througli (he prt>ofH ftnd tin* 
ftnalvRis ftnd pent me many ruggestiom I fial, tn partictilar. 
that hut for l*rofe**oT CainVa \cry full and valuahlc (\oles 
the nnalNpls must ha\c Wtn far more imperfect than it 
remains. But it uouhl accin to me, nnd to those who ha\e 
hclpctl inc, out of phet' to ixpress nin gratitude for work 
gi\cn to ft hook which, more than ftn\ writing of Mr. Green i* 
jet puhhshed, maj* cnalilo the puhllc outpiile Oxfonl to 
understand not onlj* tlio philovoplncn! enthusiasm wlncli his 
teaching inspired, hut (he re\ercnce and Io\o which ftre felt 
for him hj all who knew him well. 

A. C. BUABUiV. 

CMvir^iTT CoiWE, (.nrnreov, 

ApriJ, 16S3 

There no change in the SicoN'P or TniJin Bditjov 
hejond the correction of a few aerhal mistakes and errors 
of tho press. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE IDEA or A NATURAL SaEVCE 0? MORALS 
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1 The prevAlent distrust of Moral Philosophy and the euhstitution of Poetrj 

for the philosophical d bcussioq of moral problems i 

2 Neces«ity of a icient fic answer to the*e problems Can thia answer be 

given by a naf uraf sc ence of man t 1 

3 Such a ecience if developed on the Imee of the traditional English eth es 

would involve aphysical theory (n) of conscience (i) of free«will IluinoB 
contnbolioE to («) 4 

4 Desiderata left by Hume 6 

5 The theory of descent and evolution as supplying these desiderata ( 

3 (b) Physical theory of what u commonly understood as free will 7 

V 7 The speculative part of Moral Philosophy be ng thus reduced to natural 
science the preceptive part must m consistency, be abolished, and the 
nnmeaning idea of mo pil ol 1 gation accounted for () 

8 The idea of such a science suggests the riuesiions (0 cot the 
knowledge of nature imply a principle m man which is not natural 1 And 
if so (3) does not this pnooplo appear also as consciousness of a moral 
ideal! 10 


BOOK I 

Metaphysics of Elnowlcdge 
cnArTER I 

THE SrinlTUAL TRINCirLE IN KNOWLEDQE AND IN NATURE 

[) The attempt to answer the fir st qu est on materialistically involves a ( 
‘ bysteronjroteran All mental funeUws may be materially conditioned 
but'thematenal conditions being constituents of the world of experience { 
cannot originate or expla n the conscious principle which makes that woil 1^ 
possible 

<1 10 "Why IB this conclusion which seems to be implied even In commonly 
accepted doctrines not more generally acknowledged? 

j — 1 j 1 This tnay be taken 

8 implied in the to 1 f 
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The Spiritual Principle in Knowledge. 

12. This statement is denied, because reality is supposed to be what is i?k?c- 


TAGV, 


pendent of consciousness. But, in fact, the question, Is anything real or 
not 1 means, Is it, or is it not, related as it seems to be related . 

13. The question implies, that is, the conception of reality or nature as a 

single and unalterable order of relations ; and it has no meaning except 
to a consciousness possessing this conception 

14. This concention is necessary : which does not mean that every one is 
aware of it, but that experience is only explicable through its action 

15. It, or the consciousness of which it is the function, cannot be the product 
of experience. It is presupposed in experience, if that means conscious- 

ness of change • 

16. and if experience means merely a ptoccss of change, or a series of 
events, it can neither be nor produce the consciousness of that change or 

those events 

17. Nor can this consciousness be the effect of any previous changes or 

events ; for this supposition is either a repetition of the last, or has no 
meaning * 

18. Thus the consciousness through which alone nature exists for ns, is 

neither natural nor a result of nature 


The Spiritual Principle in Nature, 


not; 


i6 
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19. Can we say, secondly, that nature itself implies a spiritual principle ? 

20. As before, this idea is resisted by the antithesis between nature, or tho 
real, and the. work of the mind. But tiiis antithesis is self-destructive, if 
relations are the work of the mind and yet arc tho essence of reality , 

21. That it appears to be an absolute antithesis is due to a misinterpretation 

of the true conception of reality, as a single and unalterable system of 
relations 

22. The real cannot be defined by antithesis to tho unreal; for that is 

nothing, and even a false idea is not xmreal 

23. But a particular reality, standing in certain relations, may h.ave relations 
ascribed to it in which it does not stand. It then seems to be what it is 
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24. and this is discovered by its showing itself to be alterable. For what 

anything is really it is unalterably 

"piis truth may, through confusion, issue in (a) sensational or (b) mate-^ 
rialistic atomism ; the reality (unalterableness) belonging to tlie relation 
between certain conditions and a certain sensation being asci'ibed (n) to 
the sensation alone, or (b) to the material conditions and, finally, to atoms 
alone 
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28 


26. If nature,^ then, means a single and unalterable order of relations, what 
j is implied in it as the condition of its possibility 1 


This question is admissible only if the system of relations is* essentially 


dependent on something else, T^hich is not related to the system as its 
constituents are related to one another , , 

■ 28. Ohis somettnng is.that which holds plurality in nnity, and so’con^titutes 
relation; , . , , ^ 

29. something therefore the same as, or anaiosons to oiir 
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v^O Fct (n) CTCQ {f tro tulmit, wiUi Kkut, that there nra tinknovn tii ng« !a 
lh«n*elre*, ©inslftatinf a realty l>ejron*l *na(an ’ and pro<luc5nj feelings 

'3l iltU an act! n of InuUlgenw ii ne«.'0«»aij, aii Kant t»yt, con«tjlute mi 
experienw of related oIjj««c « out of aucceMfre f«Hng«, anl to make 
cattinP 

/v2 and tf U Intelliiijenee mu»l «h«t nguNh U*etf from the Minji U «mt«, 
anl int.it h\ee a unity corrclatlTc to th« utfly of the lyilcm of relalloni 
which ii It* ohj«t t 

V S3 Thui the uniform order of nature an t our knowletf^ of that otvlcr hare a 
common aootee In a ijantuai princ 1 1«, 

v3l and, iu tHi >en«e, tie duiiiim of oatura an! kno«Ie<I|^ tnuit di 
appear 

v^S Jsot Oiat our Intell j:cnce ii to I4 rr^rdo! a« a reiuJt of mlure (for thli 
were to trert a* a mult of nature Uut which maVei nature i«>raIUc), 

vie ct nature a« a reiult of our futeUt^eftce , hut tl cy are to l>e resrnleit a« 
haWnf* a oonttnon eotsfre an ] a« hem,; con tnumcaUn! to n« in Inreparable 
• rerrelat a * 

V'^37 Soth an {lealicw, wllch inlcrjreta facti a* relatl m* ard afTrmi the 
rtalitj of nature at oj fotol to our tnrmtory (ce1(n;p^ ii ti e very rcvcrwi 
of the ao'catlcd Jdcalum which rtducri (acta to frelin^i 
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33 

34 
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'^S Hut (h) can we on ti ii view a>!mlt, witit Kant, ti at there are ih n;p* in 
thrnuelvra, eonttitutlns a reaitty Wyond 'nature or phenomena, ant 
that, white the 'form' of {ikenomeaa U due to undemtanlnj the 
‘matter —the affectfoni pre^loeed hy t!lnj« !n them*elTee-*ha< a eha 
raeter Independent of (ti 

n/vO If ao, there wnUhe no uniTer»«,hottwounreiaie<I wr<rU*,eaeh determining 
the aame Mnutlon and tliii eoneluiion wouil t<e ohvlout, If tldn^a In 
. Ihenuelvei were not confuicd wUh the material coniiltona of Knaatinn 

v40 «<or can tlie d firulty he oierccme !/ maVis,; the un leriiandln;* a (fo 
doct of Ihln^in themieUei, forthli view eitlxr Inv >t\e« the * hjiteron 
trole iyn* of tnaUriali* n, or, at lie Iravt, quaiifiei the inde|>rndcnee of 
tiling In tt enuelrre ly wiina relation to the uDdentan titij ttey are 
•uppoied to preduce 

y^l Jior doe* hanl recapo Ihli jeiralogwro fw If ihenomena, In mj>cct of 
iheir ‘ matter, are eifccta of Ihln^ln themieivc*, the Utter are eauicv an I 
therefore pljenon ena 

tAi Stdl it maj be ohJecte«l Though K I* Impoeiihle to eonil ler aeuaution a* 
nn effect of tiilnnW in ti etnaelvre It I* e<|Dai}y Inipoadhir to evnai ier it aa 
a product of undmianding, U form* tlmfore an uuaccountahle ro- 
iidnuin, an I in Ihli letue duallim muit hold 

>/4S Ohjectiom like thli an»c from reflection on tie |roeein of ae<\umng 
knowledge, wldrii f erm* to lead ui IjAck to a materia) of mere eenialloi , 
unijuaiiRed J y Uiought 

V44 lUt mere lenuiUon could not he oven aheginmngot conicloui experience 

»/45 ■ i for It cannot bo an 

• • • ( 1 ) in U 0 consciouB 

^6 ( 1 ) Not In tho world of facts , fo r a aensatlon unq ual ified by an y rvUtton 
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is no fact, and tlie minimum of such qualification, tliat of sequence and 

degree, implies tliougM . . • • • * ' ' 

/47. This can Tie disputed only ivlien thought is wongly conceived as a mere 

faculty of this or tliat individual . • . _ • - _ * * * 

( '48 No doubt sensation may exist without thought in tlie animals and m 
' man ;'but; as merely felt, it is a fact not for itself hut for consciousness . 
49. (2) Not in the consciousness implied in the world of facts; for^, jus^so 
far as we feel without thinking, no world of facts exists for ^ • 

^ 50. Alike in the world of facts and in the consciousness implied in it, feeling 
and thought are inseparable ; nor can we account for either as the pro- 
duct of the other, nor for their unity as the product of anything outside of 


itself ‘ . . ' . * 

51. Thus the unaccountable residuum, on which the distinction of nature 
from things-in-themselves was based, is not to be found either in the 
world or in the consciousness to which the world is object 

52. Nature, then, implies a non-natural principle, which we may call a self- 

distinguishing consciousness, and which cannot he subject to the relations 
it establishes between phenomena, — e./j. cannot be in time or space, can- 
not be material or moved ....... . . 

, 53. If it be objected that matter is a substance, not a relation, this only 
means .that it is the correlatum of change ; a determination which can no 
more be applied to the spiritual principle than change itself 
\ 54. Use and necessity of the distinction between nature and spirit employed 
in the above discussion 
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54 
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CHAPTER II. 


TH® UEIiATION OF KAN, AS INTEtWGENCE, TO THE SPIEITOAL PKINCIPLE 

IN NATURE. 

55. Human experience is on the one hand an order of events, on tlie other a 
consciousness of this order. This consciousness cannot he a part of the 

process of nature 

j 56. This is concealed by the ordinary representation of knowledge as a series 
or succession of 'states of consciousness;’ a representation which is par 
tially true of the process whereby knowledge grows and decays, . 

'57. but not at all true of knowledge itself, which may he q/* events or pheno 
; ,/ mena, but cannot be itself a phenomenon or event .... 

58. Confusion on this point is due, in part, to the error of separating intellec 
tual activities, as events in our mental history, from their objects or con- 
tents, and transferring the latter from consciousness to * external things ’ . 

I o9. The error is most easily committed in the case of Pevccption. Sensation 
being necessary to perception, the perceived object is confused with the 
stimulant of sensation, and thus extruded from consciousness 
I '/ 60. But the stimulant of sensation is never the perceived object ; and this 
cannot be ' outside ’ consciousness 

j ^ 61. And it is implicitly admitted that the perceiving consciousness is no 
series of phenomena, when a perception is defined as 'the synthesis of all 
the sensations we have had of the object ’ (Lewes) 

62. For this, if true, must mean, not a number of sensations revived, as sen- 
sations, on occasion of a present sensation being felt ; but the synthesis 
o the /acf5 (hat sensations have occurred with the fact that a sensation 
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now occurs This implies a self distu^aishing consciousness whicli holds 
its expenences together as related facts, and therefore cannot be a senes 
of events i . 66 

v/^3 And, though the relations throngh which the perceiving consciousness 
determines the object are not adequate to Its full nature that nature 


must consist in relat\on$ vrhich again imply a self distinguishing con 
Eciousness . 68 

/u This account of perception does not imply that we can mahe objects at \ 
■will — for we cannot tnahe consciousness at will— hut it implies that con ^ 
sciousness as active even in simple perception is not a senes of phenomena 69 
XeS and thus shows the existence of an eternal consciousness in man as the 

basis of an net which all admit that he can perform 70 

/ 6C But how can the presence of this eternal principle be reconciled with the 

apparent fact that our consciousness vanes and growsl 7* 


67 Our consciousness as a function of the animal organism does develope in 
time but the consciousness which constitutes our knowledge is the 
eternally complete consciousness as so far realised through that organism 7^ 
^68 This does not imply two minds in man, but that two conceptions are 
needed for the understanding of the one miud , as two conccptiom are 
also needed for the understanding of orgarue life 
•f 63 The common notions of the growth of knowledge also involve this 

fold conception of it, as the gradual development in ns of the crmscicms 
ness of an eternal order , ind as tbia order cannot exist apart from the ^ 
eon«ciousne8s of it , 74< 

V 70 an eternal consciouanees must he operative in us to produce the gradual | 
development of our knowledge , 75' 

71 Illustration of this by the i recess of leading where a general conscious 
ness that 8entea‘'e3 have a meaning operates in the apprehension of the 
Bieaning of particular sentences 7g 

v/72 The self lommunication to us of the eternal consciousness can never he 
complete because made m time through the senes of sensuous events but 
It 13 necessary to explain the simplest begmmng, as well os tl e growth, of 
knowledge . 77 

/ 73 not that this fore casting idea is present to us "befort the experience in 
which it realises itself, but that it operates tn that experience without 
being redected on at first 78 




CHAPTER III 


THE FREEDOM OF UAN AS ThTELLICEKCE 


hi 

\f 76 


/76 


The subject in whom such an eternal consciousness reproduces itself is, 
I fce it a 'free cause’ . 

It cannot be called the ' cause’ of th^ world in the sense in which one 
phenomenon is called the cause of another for this implies determina 
tion from without, whereas conscionsne«B and the world from -which it 
distinguishes itself are not external to each other, 

nor can either be conceived as having a nature of its own apart from the 
other But we may call it a *free cause* because in determining the 
world it 13 not determined 1^ anyUui^ other than itself 


79 


80 ‘ 
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77 Nor does the epithet ‘free’ take away all meaning from the word 
'cause’ : for we have in knowledge the experience of Buch a causality m 
ourselves. Though man’s natural life is determined like other pheno- 
mena hy the eternal consciousness, as a knowing subject he is not deter- 
mined by it but a reproduction of it, and tlierelore a free cause * • 

•'78. But does not this imply that man himself is in ])art a mere product of 

nature, and only in part free 

.<79. No; for(i) even the animal functions organic to knowledge cease by 

that fact to be merely natural ^3 

80. And (2) man himself can mean only the self which distinguishes itself 
from natural relations, 

and which, as consciousness of time and of successive events, cannot 
itself be conditioned by time or by anything in time .... 

That the eternal consciousness realises itself by means of organic func- 
tions which have a natural history, is a fact which we cannot explain, but 
it does not affect the freedom implied in that consciousness 

83. Nor will our conclusion be affected if we suppose tbat tbe human or- 
■ gauism Las descended from a merely animal organism, .... 

84. and that the appearance of the distinctively human consciousness may 
have required as its condition a certain development of sensibility, which 
may be itself the result of a long experience on the part of beings gifted 
with sense but not with such consciousness ...... 88 


81. 


82. 


81 


82 


84 
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BOOK II. 
TTie Will. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILE.- 


85. As consciousness distinguishes itself from impressions and thus gradually 
becomes the apprehension of a world of knowledge, so it distinguishes 
itself from wants and impulses to satisfy them ..... 

' S6. The conception thence arising (even if we confine our -view to objects 
wanted for the satisfaction of the animal nature) is that of a world of 
practice ; of something which should be, and which, unlike the object of 
knowledge, depends for its reality on our prior idea of it 
87. In other words, in the world of practice the determining causes are 
motives. And accordingly the question whether moral philosophy can be 
a natural science, or whether the will is free, will be the question whether 

motives are natural phenomena 

A mere -want is strictly natural. But a motive involves the action of 
self-consciousness on the waAt : 

and the necessity of the want to the existence , of this motive does not 

make the motive natural, unless the self-consciousness implied in it is 
natural, 

90. i.e. unless it is an event, or a series of events, or a relation between 
^ events : and it can be none of these •*.... 
i 91. This does not imply that the motive is in part an animal want and in 
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fari (ieir-cotiscioa«ncM The motiTe is aIw&js »n Idcn of personal good , 
of whicK idea animal want maj I* a condition Lot cannot bo a part 
^ 02 The ex><tcnce of action from anch motlres is far more certain than 
that of the actions we call instibetire, and we can only rc] resent 
the latter by a negation of the charactenstles which we know to belong 
to the former 

\/93 Thi*knowledge,beingaknowled^o6f action fmratholnncriide.canonly 
be attalneil thw ngh self reRectl »n, gnarded by constant reference to the 
experience of mankind einbodiwl In language, literalnre, and institn 
tions , . 

'^01 anl, as the knowletlge so gatne^l U the prcsnpposUlon of all enquiry into 
the history of the fact, It cannot be affected bj inch enqoiry 
vj 05 Self rcRcellon then jhowt thaUthejnctiyc Is alwayianjdfa of j» ctson il 
gotsl The want that conditions it Is natural , It lUclf as constituted hy 
self-consciousness, U not so and altlioogli lu moral quality de{)cn li on 
' ' * ' , * ^_ths t_^irscfc r 

.■ s . I ■ ■ want conditions 

bia motiTo, but the motire itself is Im idea of himself as finding hii good 
In the satiifaetion of tl e animal want, anl if it were not so hewoull 
not hold himself rcsponaible 


97 

97 

95 

99 


07 How does this affect the question of moral frc«<lom 1 The answer Is that 
the question of freedom f* the qnettion as to the origin of motiret IM 
, *18 To say that the motire Is the outcome of cirtomstances and chameter !« 
ambiguous for (t) tbe circumstances determine the motive only through 
the reaction of the character or self on thtm, and (s) the most important 
of them presuppose such reaction in tbe past , loo 

\ 99 and the character or self, being a reproduction of tlio eternal self 
consciousness through organic processes cannot bo deUnnincil by clr« 
cumstanccs which it lias not itself determined loj 


» 100 

1^01 


This docs not lini ly that there is a * inyslenous entity,’ called the Self, 
apart from all particular thoughts, dcsirca, and feelings, such a iclf 
wool 1 be an unreal aljstra'tion, but so also arc the thoughts, feelings, 
and desires apart from t1 e self 

llenco also the self In this aspect has a history In tlie lame sense 
in which the self as intelligence has a bistory 66 and foil ) , tiie pos- 
sibility of this history dejicnding on the pretence of a sclf-consciouincss 
which 1 as none . 


1^102 Tims the form in which it presents a good to lUelf is conditioned by 
past presentations , but these, like the new prcscntAtlnn, are time less 
acts in which the self identifies itself with some dosire Tint identifica- 


tion is the motive, an 1 the resnlUng act is therefure free 
vi03 Tills point is obscured when llie roollvo Is confused with a mere desire, 
as it commonly Is by indetcrminisls when tlicy assert an unmotiveil 
choice between motives, and by detenninuts when they hoi 1 that the 
act is necessarily determined by the strongest motivo 
i^lQi It is true that the act does necessarily proceed from the motuo , hut 
the motive is not ono of the deslrea which solicit a man, hut one of 


these as identified by the man with himself 
V 105 To call It ‘ strongest ' is misleading, because this would co ordinate it 
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■with tlie mere desires; and ‘strength’ has quite different meanings as 
applied to them and as applied to the ivill or character . . . -Job 

106 . Thus the statement that the motive is the outcome of circumslancos and 
character is compatible ■with the idea of freedom, if it be understood that 
both circumstances and character, though conditioned, are conditioned 
only through a self-distinguishing and self-seeking consciousness . . 109 


107. But in admitting this ive must guard against the inisconccption that the 
character of a man is something other than liimsclf, which co-operates 
with an equally independent force of circumstances to detenninc his 

action . . . • . • • • • * • • 

108 . For the character is the man, irho is thus not determined except as he 

determines himself 

109 . And, though the act is a necessary rc.snlt {all results are necessary 
results), the agent is not a necessary, because not a natural, agent .112 

110 . Hemorseand self-reformation are intelligible on this view; which they 
would not be, either if action, present and past, did not proceed from 
self-consciousness, or if it proceeded from an unmotived power of choice . 113 

111 . Still an objection maybe raised in the form of the question, ‘If my 
present depends on my past, and my future on my present, why shonld 
I try to become better ? ’ — a question arising from the confused idea that, 
if the act is a necessary result of the agent, the agent must bo necessary, 

i, e. an instrument of natural forces • J J 5 

112 . But the question itself implies that the questioner is not this, but a 

self-distinguishing and self-seeking consciousness ; that his future depends 
upon this consciousness ; and that it would be absurd ‘ to try to become 
better’ unless it so depended . .116 

• 113 . If it be rejoined that the agent was, to start with, a mere natural 

result, and that all his development, even though self-consciousness is j'*. j (y 
present in it, follows necessarily on that beginning ; , , . .117 

114 . the answer is that from such a beginning no self-consciousness could 
possibly be developed, for there is no identity between that beginning 
and it ... n- 


CHAPTER II. 


DESIRE, INTELLECT, AND WILL. 

115 . If a motive is always the idea of some personal good (§ 91), how does the 
good will differ from the bad ? To answer this question we must con- 
^ sider the nature of will in its relation to intellect and desire • . . 

^ 116 . Is the unity implied in our speaking of certain phenomena as desires, 
as acts of will, and as acts of intellect, in each case merely the personifi- 
^ cation of an abstraction ? 

‘ 117. Or is it a real unity, arising from the action of a single principle in all 
the phenomena of each group, — or, rather, one single principle in all 
three groups 1 

Desire'.^ 

/ 118 . Besire, as involving conmbusjtess of self and of an object, is to be dis- 
tinguished from instinctive impulse, which implies on\j feeling of self . 


120 


120 
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,''119 Peeling of self constitates indiTidnalitjr iH a sense m which individuality 
does not belong to anything soul less , and with feehng of self goes 
instinctive impulse to pleasure and from pain 133 

V120 But human individuality is a consciousness of self which supervenes 
upon animal self feeling and transforms it and this is the basis of desire 
as well as of knowledge, both of them involving consciousness of objects 124 
' 121 Por example, the instinctive impulse to obtain food, without con* ) 
sciousness of an object, falls short of the desire for food, involving that 
consciousness 126 


V^122 and so does an impulse arising from the revived image of a past pleasure , 
for such impulse, observable m some animals, does not require con* 
s'^iousness of self and of an object 

123 This — even if, as seems improbable, any animals share in it—is that 
which gives its character to the moral and intellectual experience of man 

j 124 It 13 implied (1) even in the ‘ desire for food ’ , clearly 10, if what is 
desired is really some ulterior object, and not less so, if what is desired 
is merely the pleasure of eating 

v'125 And apart from self consciousness ' ammal * desire would have no moral 
character 

126 But ( 3 ) most of out desires are for objects which are not directly de 
pendent on animal susceptibility at all, or which, even where so dependent 
ate transformed by the vdditum of new elements denved from self 
ooasciousness itself 

127 And ( 3 ) the same action of self conscionsness is farther implied m the 
qaalidcation of desires by one another and by the idea of a h\ppines 8 
on the whole , 

‘^128 a quaUScation present even where effort seems to be concentrated on 
the satisfaction of a single desire 

. 129 Thus there is a real unity m all our desires , only it is not Desire, but 
the self But this is also the unity m all acts of intellect , how then 
are we to reconcile this with the obvious difference of intellect from 


127 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 
13 * 


desire 1 


133 


^ Desire and Intellect 


V 130 Neither is reducible to the otber^ and each is dependent on the other 
Por (i) each involves the consciousness of self and of a world as opposed 
and the effort to overcome this opposition 
•\ 131 Desire, to the consciousness desiring strives to remove the opposition 
by giving reality m the world to an object which, as desired is only 
, ideal 


V 132 Intellect strives to reduce a material apparently alien and external to 
intelhgibility , t e to make ideal an object which at first presents itself 
as only real 

\ 133 And this unity in desire and intellect may be expressed by calling the 
soul, as desiring, practical thought, and the soul, as understanding 
^eculattve thought 

\/134 ( 3 ) further each is necessarily accompanied by the other for intellect 
would not work unless the end of its working were desired , and desire 
involves intellect at least in the appr^ensioo of the conditions on which 


, the reality of the desired object depends 
-/ 135 And m some cases there is a still more complete involution of desire 


»34 
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f 
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and intellect ; an intellectual process (e. g. that of the artist) being 
throughout a realisation of desire, and a desired end m practical li e 

involving intellect in its constitution ip" 

136. Desire and intellect, then, are different manifestations of one Belt- 

consciousness, each involved in every complete spiritual act . • • ^4^ 


Desire and Will. 

137. Will seems to be distinct from desire and capable of opposing it (as -well 
as intellect). In case of such conflict, where is the unity of Belf- 
consciousness 

138. Even if it is true that a man desires, at the same time and in the siimo 
sense, incompatible objects, yet the conflicting desires, like the desire 
defeated but still felt, differ entirely from the desire with which the man 
identifies himself 

139. This latter desire is said (a) to be simply the strongest of the conflicting 
desires, or (6) not to be desire at all, but will ..... 

140. The first view is certainly incorrect : for the relation of the self to the 
so-called strongest desire is different in kind froJn its relation to the 
desires as still conflicting 

141. And this is equally the case, Avhether the adopted desire is good and the 

defeated desires bad, or nice versa 

142. On the other hand, if we accept the second view, we must understand 

that will means the adoption of a desired object ; and also that will acts 
even where it is not preceded or accompanied by any conflicting or 
defeated desires 

143. Thus, while the use of language fluctuates, the essential distinction is 

that between the mere solicitations of desire and the identification of the 
self with a desired object (§ 103 foil.) . 148 

144. To refuse to call this identification ‘desire’ would be arbitrary; and in 
this sense of desire will and desire are not different nor in conflict . 

■ 145. But to call the will ‘ the strongest desire ’ is to obliterate the distinction 
between the mere solicitations of desire and the desire which the self 
has identified with itself 

146. The former act upon the man, but in the latter the man himself acts : . 

147. and this equally whether he acts on impulse or after a conflict of 

‘ desires ’ 


142 




144 


145 


146 


146 


148 


150 




Will and Intellect. 

148. In spite of the involution of intellect and desire or will (§ 134 foil.), 
there is a clear distinction between the speculative and practical em- 
ployments of the mind ; and therefore, if the former be called thought 
^ and the latter will, these may be distingui.shed and even opposed . 

^ 149. But it is misleading to say that mere thought is not will, or that will is 
more than thought; whether by ‘ thought’ is meant speculative activity 
/ in general (for this is not an element in will but co-ordinate with it) ; . 

150. or (2)^ the otiose contemplation of an action as a possible future event 
(for thinking in this sense is not the thinking involved in willing) ; 

151. or (3) the thought which is involved in willing (for such thought is, like 
the desire involved in willing, not a separable part, but only a distinguish- 
able aspect, of-will) 
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i'it 2 Th® tle^ire &&d thouglit tvhlcb are lop^rtW© from will »tid from oacli 
other &ro antecctlent conditions of will, but arc not the desire and thought 

^ in Vflll . . 4 4 4 

^53 The Mill then is not some distinct part of ft man, separable from intel 
!ect and desire, nor a combination of tlicm It is simply the man Ulmgclf, 
and only so the source of action . . 4 
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Tho Moral Ideal and Moral Progress, 


1^157 

^158 

v'iso 

nco 

/ici 

^'1C2 

^<103 

/l«. 


CIlAPTFlt I 

< coon axd ttonAt coon. 

1^151 The dutinetion botaeen the good and the b^d mil is the l<i*!s of 
rUiies The farm of off acts of will licing the identification of the seif 
vrith the idea of an object {n irliich self satisfaction is sought, the niorai 
quality of the act depends on the nature of this object iCo^ 

^155 Different senses in winch these sUteaienls could be accepted ly a *.1* 
TJtilitanan and by Kant iGl 

Pieosure and DfAre • 

If the difference between objects sailed ia a difference in respect of mef ire, 
there can be, according to itnct Hedonism, no intrinsic difference between 
them , the moral quality of an act depends on Us effects, and while these 
differ the tnotnc is alwajs the ssme, Tu pleasure 163 

Hut this theory, which offends the unsophisticated mind, owes its 
plaiiiibility to a confusion , 1G4 

hor, although in all desire self saUstsction is sought, and althouph m all 
self satisfaction there is ] lessure, U does not follow that th® ohjeet de> 
sireil If pleasure 1 65 

Tiot only is self ra tiifaction sought In way's known to ini oho a sscrtficc 
of pleasure certain never to be made gowl, 166 

but wliatever object a man seeks self aatlifaction In,^ — wh'ther he bo n 
voluptuary or a saint or an ordinary man,— it is not the pleasure 0/ self 
satisfaction that be seeks , iCC 

Tor this presujiposes direct desire for the object , and though de«iro for / j <- 
the object may be reinforced by desire for tho pleasure expected In it, j 
yet if the latter desire supersede tiro former it tends to defeat Itself , 167* 
Owing to tho confusion just indicated, MUl is unaware that in holding 
some kinds of jlcasiire to ho intrinsically more desirable than others he 
gives up the first principle of Ifcdonfsm 1 6S 

For if pleasure alone ia the uUimato good or desirable, on what ground 
can some pleasures be described as in their yuaf ify better than others 1 1 6() 

On the ground, according to lilUl, that men knowing both do prefer the 
former to the Utter Ibit, if tiro strongest dcsiro ia always for tho | 

greatest jdeasurc, this only shows that the former are, for such men, | 

3uan/i<(tfireiy superior ijoj 
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165. Mill’s meaTiing however is not this, but that (for cxntnple) tl:e sense of 

' dignity is much more essential to such men’s happiness than the re- 
jected pleasures _ • \ ’ 

166. But the inconsistency of this position with Hedonism is not percuved, 

because the desire for the sense of dignity is confused with the di»ire for 
the pleasure it may bring • 

167. Whereas, in truth, to say that the desired object is essential to happi- 
ness is not to say that the desire for it is a desire for pleasure . • * < 4 

' 168. The same confusion is present in other .arguments on which Mill rests 

the proof of Utilitarianism . . . • • • • • •^/4 

> 169. It is only through it that certain desires, on the reality of wltich he 
insists, can be considered desires for pleasure: f.ff. the ili‘‘intere''tcd 

desire of virtue, and the desires of money, power, and fame . , . ifd 

• 170, It appears therefore that Hedonism involves the denial of an intrinsie 
difference between the good and the bad will, and that the grountlu cif 
this denial will not bc.ar examination 177 


or 


The Iniritmc Naitire of Moral Good. 

171. Good, then, being defined as that which satisfies desire, true gt^^d 
moral good will be that wliieh satisfies a moral agent, ns such 

172. AVhat in its fulness this true good is we cannot tell ; but the idea thnl it 

is is the spring of progress towards it, and we can sec in what dincHon 
it lies by this progress as so far made 

173. The assumptions that it is, that it is present to a divine conFcloinness, 

that the idea of it has been the spring of progress hitherto and is the 
condition of further moral effort, 

174. rest in part on future discussions, in part on the conclusions arrived at 
already, that intellectual and moral activity necessarily iinjily the repro- 
duction in man of an otern.al consciousness which is object to itself. 

175. As being such reproduction under limitations, man is not merely deter- 
mined by natural w.aiits, but has the idea of himself as differently or more 
completely realised or satisfied than he is 

176. Hence comes the search, and the vanity of the search, for satisfaction 

in mere pleasure or other selfish ends ; hence also the diflbrontia of 
moral goodness, search for satisfaction in devotion to an end absolutely 
desirable 

177. And this implies the union of developed will with developed rcaFOn ; 
i.e. the seeking for satisfaction in that which contributes to realise a 
true idea of the end 

In this definition a certain precedence is given to reason, because 
(though it is also the condition of vice), as rightly develojicd, it has 
the initiative of all virtue 

the good actually pursued being in most cases discrepant from, or in- 
adequate to, the idea of true good ; and this idea being the medium through 
which the object of actual pursuit is changed or developed. At the 
same time this language must not be taken to imply an unreal separation 
of will and reason .... 
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ci!\n\crtntBTjc8 or inc Monxi. iuRvt 


/iso 

/Isi 

1S2 


1^1S3 


A rZfl rertonal Charaeter of the VornI lltal 
If moral jr>oilce<i tben u devotion to tlie moral end or ideal and If tlic 
idea of this end U a (tiTine principle of Improvement in man, t 

Tvhat IS its relation to the snll end reaton of man! Docs it realise 
itself m indiTi luals, or in e society to winch individnals ero only meins 
or In ‘llnmanily ' ? . 190 

In fttirci«e in perfo ni {p^o^ity meaning self consciomneM) , far It 
Is only bsssame We rannot retlooetliU self-oljc«tlf)ing conscloniness to 
anything cl*e that we liclteve that a divine pnnciple realises itself 
Inman igi 

Dul the development of oar peryonality depen Is on society an 1 on the 
other hand Is therch^ so llmiteil at to seem incapable of realiiing the 
Ideal . I91 


V l£l Hence we iuppo«o It to Iw realised In nations, or in the progress of 
Ilnmanity towauls a perfect society Dul, wlitlc It it trno that apart 
from the nation the indmloal Is an al>ttraeUon, it is also true tliat a 
Ratios cr national spint is an ahstraetlon onlets it exists in persons tgj 
> 1®D rrogress of Humanity, again, cm mean only progrtsa of pertonal 
character io personal cliaracter liowever wc try to explain the iroper 
^ fection of tl Is progrets on the earth, it must be personal 194 

/ 18C ^^hatever l>e the diiTiculUcs attending it, the idea of human progress or | 
«lcvclo| ment, which, like any ilea of sievclopment, ilf*a not rest ultf 
mately on ohserTation of facta and cannot bo ilestroyed by It, iniolrcs 
neeesraty prcsupposUIons I95 

187 (t) tliat tho caparitiea gradually rcaliaed In time are eternally realised 

for and »n the eternal imrd, 196 

) 188 (3) that ii Q end of the {roccis of development should be a real fulfil 
ment of the capacities presupposed by the process. An 1 if it be objected 
that our knowledge of these capacltiea is not such as to givo us an hUa 
of the end tl at svoold fulfil them, * 1 98 

159 no may answer that from our knowledge oftliem wo can say (i) that 
their sleselopmcnt cannot bo a mere irocess to inCnity, hut must have 
its end m an eternal state of Wing , and (3) that no state of being coul 1 
be such end, in which tho self-conscious personality presupposed by tho 
process was cither extinguished or treated ns a mere means 198 

190 On tho otlicr hand, os society Implies persona regarding themselves an 1 

others as persons, so also tho realisation of human personality means its 
realisation in a tontty 199 1 

191 And although this realisation would seem to imply a diflerenco of 
functions in tho different inci ibcrs of society, it would imply in all tlio 
fulfilment of the idea of humanity, <e devotion to the perfection of man 30l 


^ a TAe JFbrffiffl CTiarae/cr ^Me Ji/ornI Jtfeal or Xflif 

' 192 Thus tho idea which tho good will sceh* to realise is identical m form 
with tho idea of the end as realised In tho eternal mind, o Iiave how 
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to see lio-w it becomes tbe medium tbrougb which the latter idea deter- 
mines the moral development of man 

193. It does so by presenting to us an unconditional good, and by laying on 

us an unconditional law of conduct . • j 

194. When ashed what this good is, we’ can only answer that it is the good 

will or the object of the good will ; which again is the will for the un- 
conditional good (§§ 1 71, i72)-_ Hedonism avoids this circle, but only 
because its ideal is not a moral ideal 

195 Tlie circle is inevitable ; for in the account of an agent whose develop- 
’ ment is governed by an ideal of his own perfection the good will must 
appear both as end and means 

196. This ideal, in a being who has other impulses than those which draw to 
it, must take the form of a law or categorical imperative : but this again 
cannot enjoin unconditionally anything but obedience to itself 

197. It does enjoin, however, at least all the particular duties in which pro- 
gress is made towards the realisation of man ^ and it enjoins them unr 
conditionally as against everything except some new application of itself 207 

198. The practical value of the idea of good as a criterion will be considered 
later (Book iv) : the present question is the historical one, how this idea 
can have defined itself in the formation of particular duties and virtues . 208 


202 


203 


204 


205 


206 


CHAPTER HI. 

THE OETCHH ANE DEVELOEMEHT OE THE MOEAL IDEAL. 

A. Reason as Source of the Idea of a Common Good. 

199. The idea of the end or unconditional good is that of the self as realised. 

And this self is social ; i.e. its good includes that of others, who are also 
conceived as ends in themselves 

200. This social interest is a primitive fact, and though it may have been 

conditioned by, it cannot have been developed from, any animal sym- 
pathy in which it is not presupposed 

' 201. It implies the consciousness of self and others as persons, and therefore 
the consciousness of a permanent well-being in which the well-being of 
others is included 

202. The idea of unconditional good then will express itself in some form 

of general social requirement, irrespective of likes and dislikes ; and this 
is what underlies the more developed ideas both of moral and legal 
right 

203. In this sense Reason, as necessary to the idea of an absolute and a com- 

mon good, is ‘ the parent of Law,’ in the wider sense of law ; . .214'' 

204. and must have been present in any primitive state from which our 

present state has been, in the strict sense, developed ; . , . .215 

205. for there is no identity between the developed state of man and any 

state which has not these characteristics. "What then are the move- 
ments into which development from this germ may be analysed ? . .216 

, B. The Extension of the Area of Common Good. 

■ 206. In the first place (cf. § 2 rS), this development consists in the extension 
of the range of persons whose common good is sought. The primitive 
duty to a narrow circle graduaUy widens into a duty to man as man .217 
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''207 Thi* duty is felt liy the liJghc't tQinds to Ixi morally as Lmding as any 
legal obligation, and cannot be explained as a modification of self 
Jntere^ irS 

' 20S The bamanitacian idea is no unreal extension of the social obligations of 
man, and most, as it becomes part of recognised morality, greatly further 
the development of human capabilities, and that not only for the many sio 
209 Ilastcned in various vrays, and especially through its cxprcsnon by 


Stoic philosophers, Homan junsls and Christian teachers, it is jot the 
natunl outcome of the original idea of a common good . in 

*'210 and is novv fixed to a certain extent In lavr an 1 in social requirement aaa 
V 2H If wo tahe it* abstract expression tn the formula ' suum cuique,’ what docs 

this imply as to the ideals of good and hence of conduct 1 3 J 3 

*^12 It implies a refinement of the sense of JittUte , i e that no one should 
seek the good.eilher of lum»clf orof any one else, by means wb ch hinder 
the good of others, or should meaiuro the gowl of dilfcrent persons by 
different standards , ai^ 

• 213 The recognition of this idea by Utilitarianism in the formula, * Every 
one to count as one, and no one as more than one,’ has been the mam 
source both of its bcDcficcnee and of its nnpopulanty .235 

‘'2U Tlie formula U lioneser inferior to Kant’s maxim, ’Treat humanity 
always as an end’, since, atnctly interpreted m secordsneo with ITe« 
donisUe pnaeiples, it could only comtaand equality of treatment in case 
/ that equality led to greater total pleasure 3:6 

v2I8 This idea of justice, an I of a doty to man as man, is at onco a pnon, 
as an intuition of conKienee, and a posfmori, as a result of social pro 
. gross embodied in instituttona 228 

^2lG Tor the extension of the range of doty to the whole of humanity is the 
work of the same reason which is impUeil in the most elementary idea of 
common good, and the immanent action of which has overcome and 
utilised the opposition railed to it by selfishness , . 339 

/ 2 I 7 Hcason hcing the beginning and end of tho process, and its action with 
out the individual and within him being only difi'erent aspects of tho 
operation of one and the *Mno pnncipio . , , 330 I 


CITArTER IV 

TnE DETELOrUErT 07 THE MOttAl. IDESt — CO'm’fDED 

^ C The J)eUnmnalloni>/tht IlUao/ Common Good 

\ 218 In tho second place, moral progress is no^nly tho widening of tho range 
of persons whose common good is sought;^!^ the gradual determination 
of the content of the idea of good . . 233 

and Comtaon Good 

1^219 Owing to the presence of reason In man, the self is distinguished from 
particular desires, and their satisfaction la accompanied or followed by 
/ the idea of something that would give full and lasting satisfaction 233 

b'220 And this idea of a good on the whole, by relation to which the value of 

a particular satisfaction is estimated is involved m all moral judgment 333 
/221 It 18 supposed, on the ground that all desire Is for pleasure, to be the 
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236 
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228 . 


idea of a greatest sum of pleasures. But if all desire ^s for pleasure, it 
rather follows that a sum of pleasures cannot bo desired, since it is not a 
pleasure and can only he conceived, not felt or imagined ; ^ . . • 

222. so that, if a sum of pleasures is, ns a matter of fact, desired, this fact 
only shows that there is in man a desire wholly different from the desire 
for pleasure, vis. a desire for the satisfaction of a permanent self . ^ . 

223. But can the good which satisfies the self he a sum of pleasures ? No ; 
for the good is conceived as at least relatively permanent 

224. If, nevertheless, many persons affirm that their idea of this good 1.9 the 

idea of a sum of pleasures, the reason is that the desire for objects which 
will yield satisfaction is misinterpreted as desire for pleasure, whence 
the conclusion is drawn that good on the ivhole must he a nunihor of 
pleasures ■ 

225. And even when the misinterpretation is rejected and a disinterested 

desire for the good of others is asserted, this is supposed to he n desire 
for their pleasure 

226. Such a view however requires us to suppose two co-ordinate principles 
of moral action and judgment, vis. Keasonablc Self-Lovo and Benevo- 
lence ; and this result can be avoided only by reducing Benevolence to Self- 
Love, or by showing that the object of Self-Love is not a sum of pleasures 24 1 

227. That the second alternative is the truth is seen when wc consider that 
a sum of pleasures cannot he enjoyed, and that each successive enjoyment 
of pleasure brings us no nearer to the good pursued .... 

And, though it is true that a man might think of his good or happiness 
(not indeed as a sum of pleasures, hut) as a continuous enjoyable existence, 
still what men really do pursue is not this, hut a well-being consisting in 
the attainment of desired objects 

229. Such an ideal and permanent object, and probably the most generally 
prevalent one, is the welfare of a family : and the desire for this is abso- 
lutely different from a desire for pleasure ...... 

230. 'Whether or no the true good was at first identified wdth family well- 
being, it must have had the two characteristics of inspiring an intere.'st 
and of being permanent like the self it has to satisfy .... 

231. And the well-being of a family, which is identified by a man with his 
own well-being and outlasts his life, has these characteristics 

232. Thus the true good is, and in its earliest form was, a social good, in the 
idea of which a man does not distinguish his own good from that of others 247 

233. Even if it were conceived as a succession of pleasures, desire for it would 

still not be reducible to desire for an imagined pleasure (§ 222 ) ; and on 
the other hand, the Self-love and Benevolence which would, on this sup- 
position, each be directed to pleasures, would remain co-ordinate, not 
identical . . . '^ 

234. But in reality the good which a man seeks for himself is not a succession 
of pleasures, but objects which, when realised, are permanent contribu- 
tions to a social good which thus satisfies the permanent self . 

235. And this obviously involves the permanent good of others : so that, 
though a man may also seek his oivn pleasure, or, again, their pleasure* 
his idea of the true good is not an idea of pleasure, and in it there is no 

, distinction of self and others . . , , 

236. happiness he seeks for them is the same as that he seeks for himself 

VIZ. the satisfaction of an interest in objects .... ’ 
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/ 237. If te nevcrthelesy! luppoteil thU lie sooght plcAsurcs for other*, this 
Diwtahe, though probably of no grent practical moment, would still bo a 
uuitahe ... . .3^3 

/ 23S And lhi« would bo »ccn If Iho qnettiona were considcreil, (i) whether 
he values the pleasure* he supposes himself to seek fir others by their 
tpianiitij alone, and (a) whether what ho *ccki for others is not some 
permanent gwxl such a* Is not to l«» found »n crpenenees of pleasure 355 

, 2}''. This penuanent gooil may be conceived In aery dilTcrent forms accord 
jng to circumstances, but fn any of its f rms it consists not in pleasures, 
but in a reali«aliQn of a good common to self and others 


I'lrfMc ns the Common Gootl 

/ 2 I 0 There is a common basis in the lowest f«*rm of interest m the conimuctl 
‘being* of the famnj,and In the hi^^hesi form of interest in social ‘ well 

being**, and the latter «le\eJoj« out of the / nnrr 3^0 

\ 241 For the firmer already Involves the { lea of a good which comnsts in the 
development of the capacities of person* , and this Idea, acting un 
con«cionilv, gradually creates iMlltution* and moilc* of life, rcllection 

upon which show* what these capacities really are . 358 

/ 2 12 In the early itage* of thU progrt-* the social gcxxl may appear to be con* 
ceivcd tnvrcly a* material well being, but Tcneellon would show that 
this was n t its whole content, and that the interrst in it was really an 
interest In fcrwms capal le of a Hie interest, t t an interest m virtue 859 
243 At some time such rcflecti n has arisen, aadwiih it a conscious interest 
in virtue , as U shown by the distinction made In tlie earliest literature 
betw een the i»wsct‘lon of external goods and ment, or gooils of the soul Jfio 
1/244 The progress from thU Iteginning to the conMctioti that the only true 
good 11 to fe good is compUmentary to the | recess descnlicd above 
(15 306-317) , for the only goo*l that Is really common is the gocal will 3C2 
ytllS And if the idea of the community of gooil for all men has oven now 
little Influence, the reason is that we identify the good too little with 
good cliaracUr and too much with good thing* } 6 t 

CUAITTR V 

TllE XlEVELOrMEaT OF THE SIORSL IDEAL — COMINCEI) 

The CrtfJ iind the Hwlerm Conctj tion» of Virtue 

Thus progress with regard to the standard and practice of virtue means 
the gradual recognition that the trqc end c(>niists not in external goods, 
nor even in the virtues as means to these, but m the virtues as ends in 
themselves . . 3O4 

the recognition, that is, that the true end is the good w ill, which is to bo 
conceived not merely as determined by the idea of moral law, but as 
active in tho various endeavours to promote human development . 265 
Out of the earliest conception of virtue as valour in the struggle for 
common good grows tho more complete Greek idea of it as including any 
eminent faculty,but the estimation of it has always been governed by an 
interest in man lumstlf, not in what happens to him , . 267 

At a certain stage of reflection anses an effort to discover a unilyin the 
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1/217 
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virtues and the various aspects of the good ; and this effort, as is clear 
in the case of Socrates and his successors (to whom we owe our chiet 
, moral categories), has a great practical importance . ^ 

'250 By such reflection the reason which had been active in social develop- 
' ment became aware of its achievement, and so produced not merely an 

ethical theory but a higher order of virtue . • • ‘ ^ ^ 

' 251. For the idea of virtue as one and conscious is equivalent to the idea ot 

the good wiU or of purity of heart ; . • ■ • • ’ , * 

252. and this is what Plato and Aristotle require, when they insist that the 
' condition and unity of aU virtue lie in the conscious direction of the 

will to the human good F 

.'253. That good was to them not pleasure but the exercise of the virtues them- 
selves. In this respect their definition of the good is final ; and if they 
could only imperfectly define the content of the idea, that defect^ is due ^ 
mainly to the nature of morality itself ; fi >0 •’ ' C‘-' •' 

254, The good was defined, to the extent then possible, by the actual pursuit^ y- ' 
of it in the recognised virtues : . . • • . • • • r??* 

’ 255. and the philosophers still further defined it, and also raised and purified 
the idea of it, by making men realise that these virtues were different 

expressions of one principle • • • ^7: 

256. Thus we inherit from the Greek philosophers both the principle of 
morality and the general articulation of that principle . . . .27 

• 257. Only our idea of the end has become fuller, because the end is more fully 
realised ; and accordingly the standards of virtue, though identical in 
principle, are more comprehensive in their demands. This will appear 
if we examine the ideas of Fortitude and Temperance . . . .27 

258. Fortitude seems at first sight to have changed its character since Aris- 

totle’s time. For, with the recognition of human capacities in all and 
not merely in a few, 2 J 

259. Fortitude has come to involve, not merely the self-devotion of the 

citizen-soldier to his state, but self-devotion to the service of others, 
even of those whom the Greeks would have regarded as ignoble and 
useless . 27 

260. But the principle of unlimited endurance for the highest social cause 
known remains the same, and the motive is neither more nor less pure . 2 I 

261. Temperance and Self-denial were limited by Ai-istotle to the pleasures 

of animal appetite . . , , . , . , . ^ .281 

262. But the principle on which these pleasures were to be controlled or 

renounced was the same as in our wider virtue of self-denial, even when 
most ascetically conceived 281 

263. The motive of temperance was interest in something wider and higher 
than these pleasures, this higher object being to the Greek his state . 282 

264. To us also the higher object is the state or some other association ; 

but the requirements of this virtue, as of fortitude, have become much 
more various and comprehensive 283 

265. Accordingly, if we dismiss, as mistaken, the idea that the pleasures in 

'oRR ought to be rejected because they are not distinctively human, 284 

■ 266. we find (i) that the really tenable principles used by Aristotle did 
not yield a standard adequate to the modern ideal of sexual morality. 

But the fault lay not in these principles, which are the only true ones, 
out in the social conditions of the time; 286 
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•'’S3 Oa the contrary, interest in the common good, in some of its various 
■forms, is necessary to produce that good, and to neutralise or render 

useful other desires and interests • C 

2Si. Kow the good, as defined by the Greek philosophers, A^as in principle 
a universal good (though they did not so imagine it), and thus their 
work prepared the way for the idea of human brotherhood . . • 3®5 

285. 3?or it provided the intellectual medium through which men, influenced 

by Christian enthusiasm and by the results of Roman conquest, could 
definitely conceive goodness as realised in the members of a universal 
society 3°^ 

286. Ideal virtue, then, being defined as self-devoted activity to the pjer- 
fection of man, this perfection itself may be defined as a life of such 
activity on the part of all persons ....•••■ 3^3 

287. Ror is the objection valid that self-devotion, as implying an impeded 
activity, cannot be an element in ultimate good, but must belong only 

to the effort to attain that good ........ 3^9 

2S8. For though the perfection of man would mean such a realisation of 
human possibilities as we cannot imagine, it must still find its principle 
in the same devoted will which is manifested in all effort to attain it . 31 ° 

289. It may however be objected, (i) that our definition of virtue does not 
cover artistic and scientific excellence, and therefore leaves their value 


unexplained; 311 

290. ( 2 ) that it does not help us to decide what ought to be done, and 
whether we are doing it. With this second objection we have now to 
deal ............. 312 


BOOK IV. 

The Application, of Moral Philosophy to the Gnidance of Conduct. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PIIACTICA.I, VALUE OF THE MOEAL IDEAL. 

291. Tlie question. Ought an action to be done ? may refer (i) to its effects, 

( 2 ) to its motive. The latter question is the wider, as it includes the 
fonncr 

292. Tlic answers to either question must be regulated by one and the' same 

principle. According to Utilitarianism, relation to pleasure must be 
the standard for both effects and motive; but the goodness of the act 
depends on tlie effects alone 

293. According to our theory, the act cannot be in the full sense good' 
nn e^s the motive is good: hut we may estimate it apart from the 
motive, and ue must do so wlien (as is commonly the case with the 
acts of others) the motive is imhnown to us . 

Utilitarianism in holding (i) that the 
e Feet to be considered is contribution not to pleasure but to tbe per- 

“ ™<>‘ itc .ot A". 
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Indml, ljut fcr our hnprrfcct knotrlrd^, tre rli^uld rrc lh^t in nil 
ca-«c» Die tliarac-trr of tho ffffrl* rraJI/ rrprrtfnts aocaratol^ that of 
tiio inolivo . , , jjo 

/2*i) Hut finer fir jTiclical |urpn*tf cmiuiry into molivo {i rcftriclcil to 
Bctf of our own, wlictirr j \»l <r future, tlie question I», Can lucli 
enquiry pre n ln.cr Vnowl«l„e of wli*t wc onjljl to ilo, or n belter 
«b*po*itun to lin it 1 . 33 j 

Tlio lialil of fell enquiry {• o afri/n^otrm>'/« anil, ailtnitliti,; that 
felWcTo'Irn nee«l not Imply tbl* lialU, »nl ilat, in a n n^e, a man 
may be ‘ OTer^ rvirnllou*,' yjy 

it rttnain true tlial tlio eiinp*n»on of our aetinn* with an iileal of 
gordnox if tlic ef moral |ro;^* aocUl M well Af indiri IuaI 3*3 
2 ' 1 ur llitre it a rral ilenlite Iwiwrtn fceli KlficrulinT m to inollvcf, 

■" ATiJ tb^ rtfonrer’e eotnpinoin of wW !• Actual with A focUl Weal , the 
Kicial Weal of t’le ref rmer l^-ln,; at ibr fame lime the Wea of liimitif 
M j>ro*u(,Uns U . . 325 

t^vCO Ilcl, U l- ay l>c fall, the effect In ibU ca*c i* a new klml of aclun, 
wberex* Uie act* of ll o <» &»drnti «.« nian j rrl a1 1y ilo not differ out 
. wanlly frt tn ll>i»*c of 1} e or%linai7 dutiful cUUen 526 

rCOl Tie latter flatcmeal 1 * loweTer n t entirel? true fir conrenllonal 
moral ly, 1 »cIp:j Ho rr«ull t f the |>a«l worlln^ « f an WcaI « nicl uuntfi, 
will not jneM Ii« hl^Keii c-eanin^* eicejl t<> a fjlrlt liVc tlial wlucli 
Itoloeo-l it , . 3j“ 

/S02 Ami, apart fn m tli5», »ueli a fj Ini lia* an lnlna»ic ealur, wlileli (unlike 
teal for fodal rrf niO wenll rwnaln cTcn If tie lutnan cnl weru ni 
fully tt-aliidl a* li po»tiU« bi finite Iwln,^ . 32S 

«C3 Arnl ufiilrr irewcnl conUlbn* tie dllT«.renco 1 m tween tie iwal to- 
former atiil tie 'aalai* U one, pot of w>U or j rinelple, I ut of elrcum 

fiance* an 1 pifu . . 32 j 

( SOi Hut, if cos*cieatI^*ne«« la« tliut an Inttlieic \alue, can we further 
•ay llat tl • riv|uiry into one'* own inollrc* tnay (J 13^) giro a truer 
^ kn<7wle<l,,e of wlat we oiiglit to do an 1 a Iwtli r diijiexiilijn to do it 1 33* 

S05 It i* clear that mere lone*ty in tocli enquiry. will not tn*iirc a correct 
judgment a* to cfTcctf, an I that, if tie rtf'-^ are lad, the aUte of 
mind, or tautlve, from which the act j n>cc<Mlr«l cannot h^^c Itcn Ideally 
good ✓* . ... , . . 33* 

/d06 I’ut the function of cuiiacUnce !• not to c«tunale the preclfc value of 
an act (which itrietly fjwaVIng, liiqHWMble to Uf), hut to maintain 
moral a>|tralion, and thU It can do without exhAu*lhe enquiry into 
the comwjuencea of conduct ... . 333 

VOO" And thua coiiickntloufne«a, though it doca not itself Instruct ui what 
to do, •uggei't* (ho tcarcli for new iastructios rbiI en;oiris the Acting 
y ujion it when found . . 334 

^308 1 or the Weal, In the conscuniioua mind, U not a mere definition, hut 

tn active 1 lea, constantly applying itself to fresh circumstances 335 

■J 300 And thus it it the creator of existing moral practice, and, In Us > arious 

forms, the Condition of all further progress . , . 337 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PRACTICAL VALUE OR A THEORY OF THE MORAL IDEAL. 

PAon 

•310. As the presence of the moral ideal in the character cannot always avert 
perplexity, we may ask, Can philosophy, i.e. a theory of the moral 

ideal, render any service in such cases? . •_ • • -33 

311. It can render a service, though mainly of a negative kind ; either by 
delivering ns from the perplexity -which arises from the conflict of rides 
or institutions believed to have an absolute authority, or by counteracting 
inadequate moral theories which may give an excuse for a rebellion of 

* 320 

the lower nature ...•••••* • * 

'‘^31'2. For the dangers arising from inadequate theories, and from the ne- 
cessarily partial character of the theory of any particular time, can he 
met only hy the further pursuit of philosophy itself .... 34° 
T 313. It is not indeed the function of philosophy to give directio-ns (l) as to 

the ordinary duties which form the great mass of morality ; • . . 34^ 

F 314. or to remove perplexity (2) regarding the exact circumstances or effects 

of action, or (3) due in reality to a concealed egoistic motive . • 34^ 

'>^316. But where, as in the case of Jeannie Deans, the perplexity is due to a 
conflict between conscience and a really noble impulse, we may aslc 
_ whether our theory of the good could ^ve any help .... 343 
' 316. It could not, if the conflicting claims were described in the abstract ; 

• ^ but in a particular case the philosopher might press the question, 

whether the good impulse did not imply a shrinking from a higher hut 
more painful good 344 

• 317. Really however in such a case the philosopher’s judgment would, like 

other men’s, consist in a more intuitive application of the ideal; and 
philosophy can only he of use in preparing for sneh junctures hy_Bus- j- ^ ^ 
taining the ideal through an explanation of the imaginative forms in , , 

which practical ideas express themselves, and which alone affect us 
decisively in an emergency . . 34(5 

318. For such forms must he theoretically inadequate to sph-itual realities, 

and are therefore easily supposed to represent no spiritual reality . . 347 

319. And against this mere scepticism, where it attacks those creations of 
the religious imagination ■which are ethically adequate, philosophy has 

a theoretical work to do, which yields a practical result, . . . 34S 

320. by preventing the doubt which may arise in a moment of emergency, 
whether the demand of conscience, coming in an imaginative form, is 

, not illusory ^ 

/ 321. There remain the cases of true perplexity of conscience, in which equal 
authorities seem to conflict, and conscience seems to be divided against 
/ itself 2go 

322. For these philosophy may prepare the mind hy showing how the opposed 
dicta of conscience, though both products of the idea of unconditional 

good, are not of necessity unconditionally valid 352 

323. The content of the obligation they assert is blended with the imao-ination 
of some authority imposing it; whereas, in fact, no really external 

^ authority can impose a 

- 324. Thus, though there cannot really be more than one duty in a givk set ° 
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of circumstances, tbere may be conflieUng demands of different au 
thonties, both regarded as absolute . 

v-^325 In such cases it is certainly not for philosophy simply to destroy 
men’s reverence for these authorities by pointing out that they are 
' external , 

v'*326 but rather to show that-theitjiominands are at once interpreted and 
hnuted by the idea of absolnte good oC_which they ate partial ex 


327 This practical service will best be rendered if philosophy restncts itself 
to its theoretical and proper function of undetsUnding the end or ideal, 
and its relation to external authorities and to conscience 
\/328 Such enlightenment however, to be of practical value, presupposes a 
well formed habitual morality v/ . . , 


354 

3^5 
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THE tBACTICAL VALUE OF A BEDONtStlO MORAL rHUOSOPHT 

The moral theory which has been of most pubbc service in modem 
Europe is Vtilitananism . 361 

Objections to its appeal to expediency are, in the mam, ill founded , 
and though such an appeal may cover an egoistic motive or be superficial, 
this IS also true of appeals to principle 3<S3 

The healthful influence of 'Otilitsxianistn has arisen from its giving a 
wider and more impartial range to the desire to do good, not from its 
stimulating that desire, 363 

nor, agaiu, from its definition of good as pleasure for in the public 
causes where it has farthered progress, the important question has been, 
not as to the nature of ultimate good, but as to the number of persons 
whose good IB to be sought 364 

At the same time the question may be raised, whether this definition of 
good if logically earned out, would not destroy the practical value of 
Utilitarianism and do barm 365 

Probably most Utditanana, even if strict Hedonists, would not hold 
that pnvate conduct either !s or should be usually directed by a 
calouHtion of consequences in the way of pleasure 366 

On the other hand such calculation has been becoming much more 
common, and la undertaken with a direct view to the guidance of life 36S 
Rejecting the idea that Hedomsm m this way duectly promotes im 
morality our question will be whether it may not put speculative 
impediments in the way of moral pn^resa 36 p 

Its prevalence mny be osenbed (^art from theoretical mistakes) to the 
-.A A, aJ c - ^ f*v r 1 ^ j human perfection, 

370 

he ordinary cases 

where no theory is needed, in the few remaining cases Hedonism is 
intrinsically unavailable . 371 

If, for example, a man thinks of acting i^ainst inclination or social 
expectation for the sake of increasing the total of pleasure how can 
he assure himself of this result t . 373I 
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374 
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376 


377 


378 


Any one -svlio puts such a question must face a preliminary difficulty. 

For, if action must follow the strongest desire, and this is necessarily 
of what seems the greatest pleasure, it follows that the aggregate of 
pleasures at any time enjoyed must be the greatest that could be obtained 

for that given time through action 

341. But, if BO, we cannot say that a man ought to have acted as he did not. 

And even where we seem able to say that a different course, if it had 
been possible, would have produced more pleasure to him, . . 

342. such a judgment cannot be generalised: and any prediction of the 
kind will be subject to an indefinite number of e.Kceptions due to the 
character or circumstances of individuals 

343. Again, if it be maintained that a course of action, if generally pursued, 

would tend to diminish pleasure, this has no bearing on the question 
whether, as pursued here and now, it will diminish the pleasure of the 
agent 

344. and if he is told to consider the total of human pleasure, it seems 
impossible to decide, in the case supposed, whether this will be 
augmented or diminished by the act ....... 

345. Nor can the reformer even hope that by his labours and sacrifices the 

sum of pleasure necessarily obtained in the future will be greater than 
that necessarily obtained now : for, though he may hope that such 
increase may happen, he cannot lo^cally suppose that he has any 
initiative in the matter 

346. And this speculative conclusion, even if merely suspected, must tend to 

weaken the good will, or devotion to duty 

' 347. For how can the phraseology of duty be explained, when nothing can 
be done except from desire for pleasure or aversion to pain ? . . 

' 348. A duty must be explained to mean, ultimately, an act pleasing to 
others, whose pleasure may produce results pleasant to the agent ; and 

,, conscience must be explained as the result of association and heredity 

349. By this theory we may avoid some of the perplexities discussed 

above; 

350. but (as an illustration will show) the difficulty of explaining the moral . 
initiative of the individual, and the danger of weakening it, are still 

involved 

And this danger might become real, if the Hedonistic criterion came to 
be widely used by men who did not, like the leaders of Utilitarianism, 
give a higher interpretation of their theory in reference to great schemes 


■•'"^351 


379 

3S1 

382 

382 
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of social reform 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PKACTIOAL VALUE OP UTILITAEIANISM COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE 
THEORY OF THE GOOD AS HUMAN PERFECTION. 

352. The theory of the good as human perfection accounts for the moral 
initiative, but can it give any guidance as to the direction that initiative 
ought to take? Can it, that is, beside stimulating conscientiousness, 
help to decide whether a new course of action (§ 339) will further the 
human end ? . 
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353 " aled conception of what hnman 

iUt, at this stage of human 
nearer to perfection than the 


./ • 393 

854 tlence luoujju me laea oi numan pcnection cannot enable us to calculate 
the effects of any institution or action, it supplies a measure of value 
for these effects in their relation to the production of personal ex* 
cellence . 354 

'J 355 To this it may be objected that in almost all cases a 'Dtilitan'in coul \ 
accept this criterion (though Hot ns ultimate), and that m the few 
remaining cases it is of no avail 356 

356 The first part of the objection may be, on the whole, admitted, if 
. the TJtilitanm theory is fepsratcd from the Hedonistic theory of 
motives, and maiDbnns only that the ultimato good and entenon is 
the greatest sum of pleasure to all human or sentient beings hat 
then can he said in favour of such a theory t 39S 


Tht OoqA <1* Guainl Thaixire 

If the idea that the only possible motive is pleasure is abandoned, 
and it IS held tliat in the actions most esteemed the motive is not 
. pleisore, why is the oUlmato good and criterion held to be pleasure! 359 

''SSS Probably mainly becau«e this criterion is snpposeti to be definite 
and intelligible, since every one knows what {leasure is and in a 
certain sense can compare a larger sum of pleasure with a smaller, an I 
f a larger sum of human or sentient beings with a smaller 400 

’’ 359 But the Cliief Good, according to the theory is the possible 

sum of pleasures This itncily taken is a phraie without meaning, 
and cannot be u«ed os a criterion for approval and disapproval of 
motives and actions 401 

'^360 Are we to suppose iben that iho Chief Good contemplated by the 

theory is a stale of general enjoyable cxislcnco 1 402 

' 361 Such a conception, though not untrue, would bo h»a definite than 
ours which does not define tho Chief Good by the smglo and un 
distinctive quality of pleasantnovs 403 

V 362 Further, while such practical guidance as this criterion seems to 
afford depends on tho assumption that conventional morality is to he 
followed, that morality owes its existenco to efforts not conventional 
and how could tho criterion have directed men to theso 1 404 

/ 363 On tho other liand^ the conception of the good as human perfectim 
does help us to interpret this conventional morality, and thus to see 
the direction In which wo should sometimes go beyond it 4®S 


Mr ffdjziotd's new of XJXumaU Cow? 

According to our theory tho hninon perfection identified with ulti 
mate good t# a * state of desirable consciousnesa,’ though not simply 
a slate of pleasure , and plcasuro is anticipated in the attainment of 
tho desired end, though it Js not the end desired 4®^ 

‘ 365 According to Mr bidgwick’s theory, on tho other hand, desirable 
consciousness is the same as pleasure and his Unlversalialic Hedonism 
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TAm: 

(differing from tlie older UtilitaTinnism) sccmB to rent on Urn posi- 
tion that reason pronounces ultimate good to be desirable conscious- 
ness or pleasure, and, furtlicr, universal plcasxiro , . . - . 40S 

366. But ‘ desirable,’ when it is distinguisbed from * desired, scorns to be 

equivalent to ‘reasonably to be desired;’ and, if .so, tbo doclnno 
will be that reason pronounces ultimate good to be the kind of con- 
sciousness it 3.S reasonable to seek 

367. And this circular statement is true, in so far as it expresses the 

fact that, as reason gives the idea of tlic end, that end inu.st at any 
rate be something that will satisfy reason . . • • • .4^0 

388. The tautology is avoided wbere tbc end is defined ns ‘ pleasure of 
all sentient lieings ; ’ but then what ground is there for thinking that 
this end would satisfy reason 

369. Pleasure is defined as ‘desirable consciousness:’ but tlic end wbicb 

a rational being seeks for ?dm?elf, if desirable (not desired) con- 
sciousness, cannot be pleasure 

370. And, as we have seen, the rational soul, in seeking an end, mufl 

seek it as its own realisation, and this involves that it must seek 
also a UJee realisation of others • *4*4 

371. The perfection of man then, or ultimate good, will be a desirable 

conscious life, pleasant but not pursued as pleasure . . . -4^5 


372. We return to the comparison of the theories .as po.ssiblo sources of 
guidance in the exceptional cases where philosophy may be ap- 

, pealed to 4^6 

373. In these cases it .appears that Univcrsalistic Hedonism would give 
no answer, and would thus leave to inclination the question of a 

. painful departure from custom 417 

374. For, ex hypotlim, the Hedonistic criterion supposed to be repre- 
sented by conventional morality fails us ; and bow can tbc effects of 

_ the action on universal ple.asure be theoretically estimated 1 . . . 418 

' 375. In reality recourse is always had to some such ideal as that of 

human perfection. C.an this then yield any guidance ? . . . . qig 

■' 376. It can at least say that the loss of pleasure involved in the p.ainful 
departure from custom is morally indifferent, whereas the will so 
exerted is not only a means to farther good but ifself a realisation 
of good; 

377. and that the further good which calls for the sacrifice is a better- 

ing of man, identical in principle with that which is involved in the 
sacrifice 

378. With TJmversalistio Hedonism the presumption must be against the 
sacrifice : for it would always involve the loss of a certain pleasure 
in the present for the sake of an uncertain gain of pleasure in the 



379. On the other theory the presumption is in favour of the sacrifice; 

and for the particular case the criterion, though not by itself de- 
cisive, is more definite and easier to apply . . . , , -423 

'/ 380. For it is harder to say whether a particular course of action will 
increase universal pleasure— all other effects being desinable only 
as a means to this — ^than to say whether it will promote human 
excellence; ... 

• • • 424 
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382 Onr conclnsion then is that, in the few ciuses where there is need 
or time to apply to philosophy for guidance, the theory of goodness 
as an end in itself is more available and less dangerous than Uni 
versalistic Hedonism • . • . 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 A ^nuTER who pochs to gam general confidence seared} goes 
the nght wa} to nork when he begins with asking whether 
there rcall} is such a subject as that of which he proposes to 
treat, whether it is one to which cnqnirj can be directed wth 
any prospect of a valuable result Vet to a writer on Moral 
Philosophy such a mode of procedure is prcscnbwl not onl} by 
the logical impulse to begin at the beginning, but b} obscrNation 
of the prc\alcnt opinions around him lie can scarce!} hut be 
aware tliat Moral Plulosoph} is a name of somcwliat oqunocal 
repute, that it commands le«s respect among us than was 
probabl} the case a centuty ago, and that an} one who pro 
fosses to teach or WTito upon a subject to which this name is 
in an} proper or distinctive sense applicable, is looked upon 
with some suspicion 

There is, indeed, no lack of utterance m regard to the great 
problems of life or the rights and wrongs of human conduct 
Nor does it by any means confine itself to what are commonly 
counted secular or ^positive' considerations Guesses as to some 
'■wcet atraugo mjatcry 
Of whit bo^ond Ue*9 thloga i a; lie 
And yet remain unseen* 

are announced with little reserve and meet with ready accept- 
ance These w c ma} say, arc for the multitude of the educated, 
who have wearied of the formulas of a Btcrcot}’pcd theology, 
hut still demand free indulgence for the appetite which that 
theology supplied with a regulation diet But the highest 
poetry of our time — that in which the most serious and select 
spirits find their food — depends chiefly for its interest on what 
B 
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has been well called ^tbe application o£ ideas to lifej^ and the 
ideas so applied are by no means sensibly verifiable. They 
belong as little to the domain of natui-al science^ strictly so- 
called, as to that of dogmatic theology. A moral philosopher 
may be excused for finding much excellent philosophy, in his 
special sense of the word, in such poems as the ^ In Memoriam 
of Lord Tennyson and Mr. Browning^’s ‘ Babbi ben Ezra,’’ to say 
nothing of the more explicitly ethical poetry of IVordsworth. 
Presented in the rapt unreasoned form of poetic utterance, not 
professing to do more than represent a mood of the individual 
poet, it is welcomed by reflecting men as expressing deep eon- 
vietions of their own. Such men seem little distui’bed bj^ the 
admission to a joint lodgement in their minds of inferences from 
popularised science, which do not admit of being reconciled with 
these deeper convictions in any logical system of beliefs. 

But if any one, alarmed at this dangerous juxtaposition, and 
unwilling that what seem to him the deepest and truest views 
of life should be retained merely on scientific sufferance, seeks to 
find for them some independent justification, in the shape of a 
philosophy which does not profess to be a branch either of dog- 
matic theology or of natural science, he must look for little 
thanks for his trouble. The most intelligent critics had rather, it 
would seem, that the ideas which poetry applies to life, together 
with those which form the basis of practical religion, should be 
left to take their chance alongside of seemingly incompatible 
scientific beliefs, than that anything calling itself philosophy 
should seek to systematise them and to ascertain the regions to 
which they on the one side, and the truths of scienee on the 
other, are respectively applicable. ^ Poetry we feel, science we 
understand j ^ — such will be the reflection, spoken or unspoken, of 
most cultivated men; — ‘'theology professes to found itself on 
divine revelation, and has at all events a sphere of its own in 
the interpretation of sacred writings which entitles it at least to 
respectful recognition; but this philosophy, which is neither 
poetry nor science nor theology, what is it but a confusion of all 
of these in which each of them is spoilt? Poetry has a truth of 
its own, and so has religion— a truth which we feel, though from 
the scientific point of view we may admit it to be an illusion.' 
Plnlosophy is from the scientific point of view equally an iUu- 
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sion^ and has no truth that we can feel Better trust poetry » 
and religion to the hold whidi, howev er illusu they ■will always i 
have on the human heart, than seeh to explain and vindicate 
them, as against science^ by help of a philosophy which is itself 
not only an illusion hut a dull and pretentious one, with no in- 
terest for the imagination and no power over the heart ’ 

2 ith such opinion in tlic air all around him, it must 
he 'uith much misgumg that one who has no prophetic utter- 
ance to offer in regard to conduct, but who still believes in the 
necessity of a philosophy of morals ‘vshich no adaptation of 
natural science can supply^ undertakes to make good his posi- 
tion He will gam nothing, however, by trying to sail undei 
false colouis, or by disguising his recognition of an antithesis 
between the natural and the moral, whicli can alone justify his 
claim to have something to say that lies beyond the limits of 
the man of scieueo It is better that he should make it clear 
at the outset why and in what sense he holds that there is a 
subject matter of enquiry which does not consist of matters of 
fact, ascertainable by expenment and observation, and what 
place he assigns to morals in this subject-matter In othei 
words, at the risk of repelling readers hy presenting them first 
with the most difficult and least plausible part of his doctrine, 
he should begin -mth explaining why he holds a ‘ metaphysic of 
morals^ to be possible and necessary, the proper foundation, 
though not the whole, of every system of Ethics 

This has not been the method commonly pursued by Enghsli 
writers on the subject, and, in the face of present tendencies, is 
likely to seem something of an anachronism To any one who 
by i diosyncr asy, or by the accident of his position, is led to 
occupy himself with hloral Philosophy, the temptation to treat 
his subject as a part of natural science is certainly a strong 
one In so doing he can plead the authority of eminent name*? 
and IS sure of intelligent acc^tance , nor can he fail by patient 
enquiry to arrive at a theory of some phenomena of human life, 
which, though it may leave certain primary problems untouched, 
shall be not only plausible but true so far as it goes He can 
reckon securely on having more to show for his life’s work, when 
it comes to an end, than if he spent himself on questions which 
he may recognise as of real mterest, but to which he will also he 
B 2 
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aware that experiment and observation, strictly so-called, cannot 
afford an answer. It thus would not he wonderful that, with 
most enquirers and teachers, the interest once taken in Moral 
Philosophy should be mainly transferred to the physical science 
conveniently called Anthropology, even if the insufficiency of 
the latter to deal with the most important questions of Moral 
Philosophy were admitted. 

This admission, however, has of late been fast coming to he 
thought unnecessary. That a physical science of Ethics is not 
intrinsically impossible, however difficult it may be rendered by 
the complexity, and inaccessibility to direct experiment, of its 
subject-matter; that there are no intelligible questions— no 
questions worth asking — as to human life which would be be- 
yond the reach of such a science; this would seem to be the 
general opinion of modern English ‘ culture,^ so far as it is in- 
dependent of theological prepossessions. And it is natural that 
it should be so. The questions raised for us by the Moral 
Philosophy which in England we have inherited, are just such 
as to invite a physical treatment. If it is the chief business of 
the moralist to distinguish the nature and origin of the pleasures 
and pains which are supposed to be the sole objects of hmnan 
' desire and aversion, to trace the effect upon conduct of the im- 
_ pulses so constituted, and to ascertain the several degrees in 
which different courses of action, determined by anticipation of 
pleasure and pain, are actually productive of the desired result ; 
tlien the sooner the methods of scientific experiment and obser- 
vation are substituted for vague guessing and an arbitrary 
interpretation by each man of his own consciousness, the better 
it will be. Ethics, so understood, becomes to all intents and 
purposes a science of health, and the true moralist will be the 
physiologist who, making the human physique his specialty, 
takes a sufficiently wide view of his subject; who traces the 
influence of historical and political factors, or of what it is now 
the fashion to call the ‘social medium,-’ in gmng a specific 
character to those susceptibilities of pleasure and pain on which, 

according to the theoiy supposed, the phenomena of human 
action depend. 

, 3. There were two elements, indeed, in the system of popular 

ethics inherited from the last century, which were long thought 
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incompatible with its complete reduction to the form of a physical ^ 
science These' ere tlic doctnnes of freejnll and of a moral 
sense Each, ho\N c\ er, was understood in a waj which suggest^ f 
to the naturalist a ready explanation of its supposed claim to lie 
beyond his sphere The moral sense, according to the accepted \ 
new, was a specific susccptibihtj to pleasure or pam m the eon- j 
templation of certain acts ‘V^hat was the quality in the acts | 
which excited tlus pleasure or pam in the contemplation of 
them? If it were something in the conception of which anj ] 
onglllatl^e function of the reason was implied, then the exist- 
ence of the moral sense would lia\c meant that there was a dc 
tcrmmmg agent in the inner life of man, of w hich no natural 
historj could be gnen But those WTitcrs who had made mostof 
the moral sense had been \cr} indefinite m their account of the 
qualitj in action to which it was rclati\c The most consistent 
theory on the subject was Hume's According to him the 
pleasure of monl sense is pleasure felt m the ‘mere suncy' of 
an act, independently of any consequences of the act to the 
person contcmphting it, and lliat which occasions this pleasure 
IS the tendenej of the act to bring pleasure to the agent himself^ 
or to others ' Jforal sense, m short, is a social sentiment cither 
of satisfaction in the mow of such conduct as has been genorall) 
found to increase the pleasure or diminisli the pam of others, or 
of uneasiness in the rci erso, quite apart from anj expectation of 
personal ad\antagc or loss It is thus properly not bj the action 
of the person feeling it, hut bj that of others, that it is excited 
An act of a man's own, necessarily proceeding, according to 
Hume, from some desire for pleasure which it satisfies or fails to 
satisfj, must hare personal consequences for him, incompatible 
with that disinterested suney winch alone yields the pleasure 
or pain of moral sense, properly so called Sympathy, however, 
With the effect which he knows that his act produces on tiu 
moral sense of others, may modify the feeling which it causes to 
the doer of it An act, in gratification of some passion, which 
he would otherwise look forward to as pleasant, may become so^ ^ 
painful in anticipation from sympathy with the general uii 
easiness which he know s w ould anse upon the contemplation of it 
that, wuthout any fear of punishment, he abstains from domg it \ 

* Treatise on Unman Book III, Ft i §§ i» ‘‘I'd Ft in | i 
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4, Thus moral sense and sympathy jointly, as understood hy 
Hume, serve plausibly to explain the office ordinarily ascribed 
to conscience, as the judge and possible eontroller in each man 
' of his own acts. At the same time the lines are indicated 
along which a physical theory of ‘ conscience " might he logically 
attempted. The problem which Hume bequeathed to a successor 
who adopted his principles was mainly to account for the two- 
fold fact, that the mere survey of actions as tending to produce 
pleasures in which the contemplator -will have no share, is yet 
a source of pleasure to him; and that, among the pleasures 
taken into account in that estimate of the tendency of an action 
which determines the moral sentiment, are such as have no direct 
connexion with the satisfaction of animal wants. A theory 
which will account for this will also account for the alfection of 
the agent by spnpathy with the sentiment which the contem- 
plation of his action excites in others. Can we find any scientific 
warrant for believing in a process by which, out of susceptibility 
to pleasures incidental to the merely anunal life, there have 
grown those capacities for enjoyment which wm consider essential 
to general well-being, and those social interests which not only 
make the contemplation of general well-being an independent 
source of pleasure, but also make the pleasure of exciting this 
pleasure — the pleasure of satisfying the moral sentiment of 
others — an object of desire so strong as in many cases to deter- 
^ mine action ? If we can, it would seem that we Lave given to 
our national system of ethics — tbe ethics of moral sentiment — 
the solid foundation of a natural science, 

5. It is no wonder, therefore, that the evolutionists of our day 
should claim to have given a wholly new character to ethical 
enquiries. In Humes’s time a philosopher who denied the in- 
nateness of the moral sentiments, and held that they must have 
a natural history, had only the limits of the individual life 
rvithin which to trace this history. These limits did not give 
room enough for even a plausible derivation of moral interests 
from animal wants. It is otherwise when the history may he 
supposed to range over an indefinite number of generations. 
The doctrine of hereditary transmission, it is held, explains to 
us how susceptibilities of pleasure and pain, of desire and aver- 
sion, of hope and fear, may be handed doum. wth gradually 
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accumuLitcil modifications which m time attain the full measure 
o£ the difCercnce between the moral man and the greater ape 
Through long ages o£ interaction between the human organism 
and the social medium m which it there has been de- 

^ eloped that ‘sensibility o£ principle which feels a stain like 
a wound,' that facult} of moral intuition whith not only pro- 
nounces unerringly on the social tendencies o£ the commoner 
forms of human action, but enables us m some measure to see 
our^eUes as others sec us, that civil spmt through which Ihel 
promptings of personal passion are controlled c\cn in the in- 1 
dmdual hy the larger vision and calmer interest of society 
Thus it would seem that for the barren speculation of the old 
metaphysical ethics we should seek, a substitute m a scientific 
‘ Cultur*gevjhichtc , ’ m a natural history of man conducted on 
the same method as an on<iuiry into any otlier form of life 
winch cannot be reduced to the operation of strictly mechanical 
laws Tor the later stages of tins ln«tory we ha\e, of course, 
abundant materials m the actual momiments of human culture 
— linguistic, literary, and legal— and these, the physiologist may 
say, haic yet to be considered in connexion mth the data which 
his own science furnishes It is true that, however far tlicyi 
carry us back, howe\cr great the \anations of moral sentiment 
to which they testify, they do not bring us to a state of things 
m wlii^i the es«;cntialjcqn^tions_ofJ.batj5entimcn^wcro absent I 
The most primitue man they exhibit to us is already conscious 
of his own good as conditioned by that of others, already capable 
of recognising an obligation But the theory of descent and 
c\ olution opens up a a ista of possibilities boy ond the facts, so 
far ascertained, of human history , and suggests an cnc^uiry into 
the antecedents of the moralised man based on other data than 
the records winch ho has left of himself Such enquiry, it is 
thought, will m time give ns the means of reducing the moral i 
susceptibilities of man to the rank of ordinary physical facts, I 
parts of one system, and intelligible by the same methods, with \ 
all the natural phenomena wrlncli we are learning to know Man I 
wall then have his ascertained place in nature, as perhaps the 
noblest of the animals but an animal still 

6 'When the moral sentiment has been explained on the prin- 
ciples of natural science, frqe-will is not likely to be regarded as 
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presenting any serious obstacle to tbe same mode of treatment. 
By those of our national philosophers who have asserted its ex- 
istence, it has generally been understood as a faculty of dcteir 
mining action apart from determination by motives ; as a power, 
distinct alike from reason and fi'om desire, which chooses between 
motives without being itself dependent on any motive) So 
ciTide a notion must long ago have given way before the ques- 
tions of science, if there had not been a practical conviction 
behind it which it failed fairly to interpret. ^Ybat after all, it 
is asked, is any faculty but an hypostatised abstraction? A 
faculty is no more than a possibility. "Whatever liappens im- 
plies no doubt a possibility of its happening. "S^oluntary action 
implies a possibility of voluntary action, just as tlie motion of a 
billiard-ball implies a possibility of that motion ; but the possi- 
bility in each is determined by definite conditions. In the case 
of the billiard-ball these conditions, or some of them, are so 
obvious that we do not think of treating the possibility of the 
ball’s mevung as a faculty inherent in the ball, and of ascribing 
the ball’s motion to this faculty as its cause ; although, as we 
know, when the causes of a motion are less apparent, the unin- 
structed are quite ready to ascribe it to a faculty or power in 
the moving body. In ascribing any voluntary action to a 
faculty in man we are doing, it is said, just the same as in 
ascribing any particular motion to a faculty in the moving body. 
The fact is the particular voluntary action, which must be 
possible, no doubt, or it would not be done, but of which the 
real possibility consists in the assemblage of conditions which 
make up its cause. To include any faculty of action among 
these is merely to express our ignorance of what they are or 
our unwilliugness to examine them. Among them, it is true, 
IS the wish which happens to be predominant in the agent at 
the moment of action; but this, too, has its definite conditions 
in the circumstances of the case and the motives operating on 
the agent. It may be owing to the chai'acter of the agent that 
one of these motives gets the upper hand; but bis eharaeter 
again is only a name for an assemblage of conditions, of which 
it may be scarcely possible for us completely to trace the ante- 
cedents, but which we are not on that account justified in 
assigning to a cause that is no cause, but mei’cly a verbal sub- 
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Btantntion of the abstnction of our ignonnee Human freedom 
must be understood in some different sen'se from that with which ^ 
our anthropologists are familiar, if it is to stand in the waj of 
the scientific impulse to naturalise the moral man 

7 ‘\^ c wall suppose then that a theory has been formed which 
profc^'cs to explain, on the method of a natural history con- 
ducted according to the principle of evolution, the process b) 
which the human animal has come, according to tlic terminology 
in vogue, to exhibit the phenomena of n moral life— to ha\c a 
conscience, to feel remorse, to pursue ideal**, to be capable of 
education through appeals to the sense of honour and of shame, 
to be conscious of antagonism between the common and priaaite 
good, and eaen sometimes to prefer the former It has generally 
been cxpectwl of a moralist, howc\er, that he should explain 
not onl} how men do act, but how the) should act and ns a 
matter of fact we find that t!io«c who rcganl the process of 
man^s natural dcaclopmcnt most stnctlj as a merely natural one 
are as forward as anj to propound rules of liMng, to which they 
concciNc that, according to their mcw of the influences which 
make him what he is, man ought to conform The natural 
science of man is to them the basis of a practical art The)"^ 
Bcek to dlsco^c^ what arc the laws — the modes of operation of 
natural forces — under which we lia\e come to be what wo are,l 
m order that thej maj counsel us how to seek our happiness hj | 
living according to those laws 

Now it IS obvious that to a being who is simply a result of 
natural forces an injunction to conform to their laws is un- 
meaning It implies tliat there is something in him independent 
of those forces, which ma^ determine the relation m which he) 
shall stand to them A philosopher, then, who would rccon-* 
struct our ethical systems m conformity with the doctrines of 
evolution and descent, if he would be consistent, must deal less 
scrupulously w ith them than perhaps any one has j et been found 
to do If he has the courage of his principles, having reduced 
the speculative part of them to a natural science, he must abolish 
the practical or preceptive part altogctlicr Instead, for instance, 
of telling men of a greatest sum of pleasures which they ought 
to seek, and which hy acting m the light of a true insight into 
natural laws they may attain, he will content himself with ascer- 
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taining, so far as lie can, wlietlier sueh and such a temperament 
under such and such circumstances yields more frequent, dm’able, 
and intense pleasures than such another temperament under such 
other circumstances. He rvill not mock the misery of him who 
fails, nor flatter the self-complacency of him who prospers, hy 
speaking of a happiness that is to be obtained by confoimity to 
the laws of nature, when he knows that, aceording to his own 
principles, it is a straggle for existence determined by those laws 
which has brought the one to his wretchedness and the other to 
his contentment. He will rather set himself to show how the 
phraseology of ' ought ^ and ' ought not,^ the belief in a good 
attainable by all, the consciousness of something that should be 
though it is not, may aceording to his philosophy be accounted 
for. Nor, if he has persuaded himself that the human con- 
sciousness, as it is, can be physically accounted for, will he find 
any further difficulty in thus explaining that language of moral 
injunction which forms so large an element in its expression. 
He will probably trace this language to the joint action of two 
factors — to the habit of submission to the commands of a physical 
or political superior, surviving the commands themselves and the 
memory of them, combined with that constant though inefEec- 
tual wish for a condition of life other than his own, which is 
natural to a being who looks before and after over j)erpetual 
alternations of pleasure and pain. 

8. The elimination of ethics, then, as a system of precepts, in- 
volves no intrinsic difficulties other than those involved in the 
admission of a natural science that can accoimt for the moralis'a- 
tion of man. The discovery, however, that our assertions of 
moral obhgation are merely the expression of an ineffectual wish 
to be better off than we are, or are due' to the survival of habits 
originally enforced by physical fear, but of which the origin 
^is forgotten, is of a kind to give us pause. It logically carries 
,J with it the conclusion, however the conclusion may be disguised, 
I that, in inciting ourselves or others to do anything because it 
I ought to be done, we are at best making use of a serviceable 
yllusion. And when this consequence is found to follow logically 
.from the conception of man as in his moral attributes a subject 
•of natural science, it may lead to a reconsideration of a doctrine 
.'which would otherwise have been taken for granted as the most 
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tmportnnt outcome of modem cnliglilcnmcnt As the fir^t charm 
of aceoxmting for ^\hat Ins pre\to«sI^ seemed the mjstcrj of 
our moral niturc passes avsa^, and the spirit of criticism re- 
turns, Tie cannot but enquire whether a being that \ms morel} 
a result of natural forces could form a thcor} of tho«c forces as 
explaining himcclf Me Imc to return once more to that 
anal}sis of the conditions of knowledge, which forms the basis ! 
of all Critical Philosophy whether callc<l b} the name of Kant 
or no, and to ask whether the oxi>cnoncc of connected matters of [ 
fact, winch in its methodical cxprc«<ion we call science, does not 1 
prcsuppo«c a principle which is not it'clf an} one or number of 
‘such matters of fact, or their result 

Can the knowledge of nature be it'sclC a part or pitnluct of 
nature, in that son«o of nature in whicb it is said to bo an ob- 
jectof knowlcilge? This is our first question If it is answercil 
m the ncgatiNC, we shall at least hn\e satisfied ourscKcs that 
man, in respect of the function called knottle<lge, is not mcrcl} 
a child of nature Me shall haNc ascertained the presence m 
him of a principle not natural, and a specific function of this 
principle m rendering knowledge possible Ihc way will then 
be so far cleared for the further question w hicli leads us, in the 
language of Kant, from the Critique of Speculate e to that of 
Practical Reason the question whether the same principle has 
not anotlicr expression than that which appears m the determina- 
tion of cxpencnce and through it m our knowledge of a world — 
an expression which consists m the consciousness of a moral 
ideal and the determination of human action thereb} 
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CIIAPTER I. 

THE SPIRITUAL PRISCIPLE IX KKOWLEDHR AXD IK KATURE. 

9. The question CatxilinJcnowlcOgc ot nature be itself a prt 
or product of nature? must not be confuted with that commonly 
supposed to be at issue between spiritualists and materialiets. 
It is one whicli equally remains to be put, in whatever way wo 
understand the relation between body and mind. "We may 
have admitted most imrcson'edly that all the Bo*callo<l func- 
tions of the soul arc materially conditioned, but tlio question 
how there come to be for us those objects of oonscioume^s 
called matter and motion, on which we suppose the operations 
of sense and desire and thought to be dependent, unll still 
remain to be answered. If it could be admitted that matter 
and motion had an existence in tiiemdre*, or otherwise than ns 
related to a consciousness, it woxild still not be by ukcA matter 
and motion, bu^by the matter and motion which we know, that 
the functions of the soul, or anything eho, can for us he ex- 
plained. Kothing can bo knorni by help of rcrcrcncc to the 
unknoATO. But matter and motion, just so far as knowm, consist 
in, or arc determined by, relations between the objects of that 
connected consciousness which we call experience. If wo take 
any definition of matter, any account of its ‘necessary qualities,' 
and abstract from it all that consists in a statement of relations 
between facts in the way of feeling, or between objects that we 
present to ourselves as sources of feeling, wo shall find that 
there is nothing left. Jfotion, in like manner, has no meaning 
except such as is derived from a synthesis of the different 
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positions successivelj’’ held by one and the same body ; and we 
shall try in vain to render an account to ourselves of })Osition or 
succession, of a body or its identity, except as expressing? rela- 
tions of what is contained in experience, through Avhich alone 
that content possesses a definite character and hccomcs a con- 
nected whole. 

mat then is the source of these relations, as relations of the 
experienced, in other words, of that whic*h exists for conscious- 
ness? What is the principle of union which renders them 
possible ? Clearly it cannot itself be conditioned by any of the 
relations which result from its combining and unifying action. 

( Being that which so organises experience that the relations 
j expressed b}’’ our definitions of matter and motion arise therein, 

' it caimot itself be determined by those relations. It cannot be 
! a matter or motion. However rigidly, therefore, we may ex- 
clude from our explanations of phenomena all causes that arc 
not reducible to matter and motion, however full}' we may 
admit that the nature which we know or may know is know- 
; able only under strictly physical laws, we arc none the less in 
i effect asserting the existence of something which, ns ihc source 
f of a connected experience, renders both the nature that we know 
\ and our knowledge of it possible, but is not itself physically 
i conditioned. We may decide all the questions that have been 
debated between materialists and spiritualists as to the ex- 
/ planation of particular facts in favour of the former, but the 
possibility of explaining them at all will still remain to be 
. explained. We shall still be logically bound to admit that in 
a man who can knoAv a natime — for whom there is a ^cosmos of 
experience ^ ^ — ^there is a principle which is not natural and which 
cannot without a varepov Trporepov be explained as wc explain 
the facts of natmn. 

10. There ai’e certain accepted doctrines of modem philo- 
sophy— e.y., that knowledge is only of phenomena, not of 
anything tmrelated to consciousness, and that object and sub- 
ject are correlative — from which this conclusion seems to follow 
so inevitably, that any one W’'ho has adopted it must enquire 
anxiously why it is not more generally recognised. If nothing 
i can enter into knowledge that is unrelated to consciousness ; if 
^ I borrow the pTirase from Mr. G. H. Lewes. 
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rchtion to ^ mbject i*? to m-vlc nn object, fo thit tin 

object wlncb no con«oiou’5ne«'5 jirc<cnl«l to i(«clf Moubl not t>c 
'in object nt 'll! , it i* 0*1 diflictilt to t^cc bow tlie pniiciple of 
unit>, tlironjjli >\bicb pbcunmeni liccome Ibe conn«lc<l f\stcm 
ollcel tlic world of cxpcncttcc, on !« found ebewbere tlnn mi 
conccioucncs?, ni il to fee bow tbc coneeiouene*,^ oxcrcHin"! 
Rticb a function cm lx? a jnrtof (be world wbicb it (btw nt 
co-ojicratcs in mibin^, bow itc'in lx? n pbenomcnon nmonj; tlie 
phenomena winch il nmtc< into n knowlcil^fc \\'lij then do| 
our ino*!l cnlij»litincd intcrpn-tcw of nature take it ni a matter 
of course that the pnneipb of unit) in the world of our ex- 
jxsncnec ik Romotlnn" wbicli, wbatc\€r clie it is — and thej can 
Kij nothin" cl«e of it — 11 at am rate the nc^tion of o^n'setont- 
nes«, and lint coneeiou«nc-5<i it<clf is a phenomenon or proiip of 
phenomena m which ihn ‘natutv* exlnbits il«eU or n'^ilts’ 
And wliN i« it that, when we ha\c j>rofcs«cillj discardMl this 
doctrine, wc still find it to a great extent controlling our onli. 
narj* thoughts? There must lx? rea*-ons for this inconsistent, 
which should be dulj considered if we would understand wliat 
wc arc about m maintaining tint there is a sense in winch man 
is rclatcfl (0 nature ns its author, ns well ns one m wlucb he is 
nkitcd to it ns its child 

11 The reader is prohablj ne<]uaintc<l walh Kant’s dictum 
that 'the understanding makes nature' It giNCs no doubt a 
somewhat startling expression to the rc\olution in philosophy 
winch Kant bohc^o^I bimi'clf (o line intrwluccd, and winch be 
compared to the cliange cftetlcd by tbc Cojicmiean theory m 
men's conception of the rclalue positions of tbc earth and tbc 
sun IN Iicn wc enquire, Iiowc>er,in(o the precise sense in winch 
Kant used the expression, wc find that its meaning is subject to 
a qualification wliith testifies to the dilficuUy experienced by 
Kant Inmsclf m carrying out the doctrine winch the words 
seemed to con\oy ' JInclit zwardcr Verttand die Nntur, nber cr 
Echaftt Bie nicht’ The understanding 'makes' nature, hutoutl 
of a material which it docs not make That material, according' 
to Kant, consists in phenomena or 'data' of sensibility, gi\cn 
under Ibe so called forms of intuition, space and time This' 
apparent ascription of nature to a Iw ofold ongin — an origin m 
understanding in respect of its form as a nature, as a single 
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system of experience ; an origin elsewliere in respect of tlie 
^matter" whicli througli tlie action of understanding becomes a 
nature — cannot but strike us as unsatisfactoi’y. Perhaps it may 
not be a doctrine in which we can permanently aeq^uiesce^ bnt 
meanwhile it represents fairly enough on its two sides the con- 
siderations which on the one hand lead ns to regard natui’e as 
1 existing only in relation to thought, and those on the other 
\ which seem obstinately opposed to such a view. 

12. To say with Kant that the understanding 's the principle 
of objectivity, that only through understanding is there for us 
an objective world, is sure to seem at first sight the extreme of 
perversity. We have come to think of the understanding as 
specially an agency of our own, and of the objective world as 
specially that which is presented to us independently of any 
such agency ; as that which we find and do not make, and by 
which we have to correct the fictions of our own minds. . TlTien 
we ask, however, whether any impression is or represents any- 
thing ^real and objective,^ what exactly does the question mean, 
and how do we set about answering it ? It is not equivalent to 
, a question whether a feeling is felt. Some feeling must be felt 
in order to the possibilit}’- of the question being raised at aU. It 
is a question whether a given feeling is what it is taken to be; 
or, in other words, whether it is related as it seems to be related. 
It may be objected indeed that, though some feeling or other 
must be felt in order to give any meaning to the question 
; as to the objectivity of the impression or its correspondence 
■ with reality, yet still this question may and often does mean 
merely whether a particular feeling is felt. This is true ; but 
a particular feeling is a feeling related in a certain way, 
and the question whether a particular feeling is really felt is 
; always translatable into the form given — Is a feeling, which 
1 is undoubtedly felt, really related as some one thinking 
j about it takes it to be ? If an engine-driver, rmder certain 
conditions, permanent with him or temporary, ‘ sees a signal 
wrong,-’ as we say, his disordered vision has its own reality 
just as much as if he saw right. There are relations between 
combinations of moving particles on the one side and his visual 
organs on the other, between the present state of the latter and 
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certain determining conditions, between the immediate sensible 
effect and the secondary impressions which it in turn excites, 
as full and definite— with sufficient enquirj' nnd opportunity, as | 
ascertainable — as in any ease of normal vision. There is os) 
much reality in the one ease as in the other, but it is not the 
same reality : i.e., it does not consist in the same relations. The^^ 
engine-driver mistakes the effect of one set of relations for thatp 
of another, one reality for another, nnd hence his error in action. 1 
lie may l)C quite innocent of a scientific thcorj' of vision, but ' 
he objectifies his sensations. Jle interprets them as related in 
a certain ^'■ay, and as ahvays the same in (he same relations ; or, 
to use an cquiralcnt but more familiar expression, as signs of 
objects from which he distinguishes his* feelings and by which 
he explains them. 'Were this not the ca«e, his vision might be 
normal or abnormal, but be would be incapable of mistaking 
one kind of reality for another, since he would have no concep* 
tion of reality at alt 

1 3. The terms * real ' and * objective,' then, liavo no mcaninj^ 
except for a consciousness which presents its experiences to itsciri / 
as determined by relations, and at the same time cjoncclvos Ui 
single and unalterable order of relations determining them, with 
which its temporary presentation, as each experience occurs, ofi) 
the relations determining it may be contrasted. For such 
consciousness, perpetually altering its views of the relations 
determining any experience under (ho necessity of combining 
them in one system, with other Tccogi\iced relations, and for 
such a consciousne<is only, there is significance in the judgment 
that any experience seems to be so and so, i.e., to be rclatoil in 
a certain way, but really is othenvisc related, shall have 
aftenvanls [§ 19 nnd foil.] to consider the question whether the 
consciousness, for which alone this contrast of the real and the 
apjiarent is possible, has anything (o do with the establishment 
of the relations in which it conceives mlity to consist — whether 
the conception of reality has any identity with the act by which 
reality is constituted. Hut even If this latter question is ^vaived 
or answered in the negative, there will still be an important 
sense in which understanding, or coiiBciousjicss ns acting in tbo 
manner described, may be said to be the principle of objectinty, 
b^through it tliat there is for 119 on objective uorld;\ 
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1 tlirougli it that we conceive an order of nature, with the unity 
jof which we must reconcile our intei-pretations of phenomena, 
; if they are to be other than ' subjective ^ illusions. 

' 14. Of course it may very well be that many a man would dis- 

i claim any such conception, who is yet constantly acting upon the 
‘distmction between what he believes to he mere appearance and 
what he believes to he reality. But want of famOiarity Avith 
the abstract expression of a conception, want of ability to analyse 
it, is no evidence that the conception is inoperative upon the 
I experience of the person AA'ho, from this want of familiarity or 
* ability, would say, if he Avere ashed, that he had it not or hnew 
' not what it meant. The proof of the necessity of certain ideas 
has never been supposed, by any one Avho hncAV what he was 
about, to rest upon the fact that every one was aAvarc of 
having them. Such a proof, to saj^ nothiug of the Avcll-Avorked 
appeal to savages or the uneducated, Avould be at the mercy 
of every lively gentleman who Avas pleased to say that he 
searched his breast for such ideas in vain. The necessity of a 
conception, as distinct from the logical (or rather rhetorical) 
necessity of a conclusion contained in premisses already con- 
ceded, means that it is necessary to the experience Arithout 
which there would not for us be a Avorld at all ; and there can 
be neither proof nor disproof of such necessity as is claimed 
for any conception, but through analysis of the conditions which 
render this experience possible. Unless the accui’acy or suf- 
ficiency of the analysis can be disputed, the necessary chai'acler 
of the ideas which it exhibits as operatiA'^e in the formation of 
experience, is unafiected by the inability of any one to recognise 
them in that abstract form to which the analysis reduces them, 
but which, just because they are operath'^e in a concrete ex- 
perience, is not the form of their familiar use. 

Thus a man who is quite at home Avith the distinction be- 
tween facts and fancies may think it strange to be told that 
the distinction implies a conception of the Avorld as a sin^e 
system of relations ; that this is the conception on the strength 
of which he constantly sets aside as fancy Avhat he had taken 
to be fact, because he finds that the supposed relations, Avhich 
for hm formed the nature of the fact, are not such as can be 
combined Avith others that he recognises in one intelligible 
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svstem Such language may convey no meaning to him, but 
the question will still remain whether upon reflection the dis- 
tinction can be otherwise accounted for When we analyse our 
idea of matter of fact, can we express it except as an idea of a 
relation which is always the same between the same objects, or 
our idea of an object except as that which is always the same 
in the same relations? And does not each expression imply 
the idea of a world as a smgle and eternal system of related 
elements, which may be related with endless diversity but 
must he related still? If we may properly call the con- 
sciousness which yields this idea * understanding,^ are we not 
entitled to say that understanding is the source of theie being, 
for us an objective world, that it is the principle of objec-j 
tivity ’ 

15 So far we have only reached the conclusion that a con- 
ception, to which understanding is related as faculty to function, 
IS the condition of our ability to distmgmsh a real from the 
unreal, matter of fact from illusion It will be said perhaps that 
so much pams need not have been spent on establishing a propo- 
sition which in effect merely tells us that without a conception 
of an order of nature we could not conceive an order of nature 
Is not this, it may be ashed, either an identical proposition or 
untrue — an identical proposition, if understood strictly as thus 
put , untrue, if taken to mean that the conception of an order of 
nature does not admit of hemg generated out of materials other 
than itseK? Now it is just the difficulties m the way of 
explaining the origin of the conception m question out of any- 
thmg else than judgments which presuppose it, that we wish 
to exhibit They are the difficulties which beset any theory 
that would treat the knowledge of nature as itself the result of 
natural pioeesses It is through ex^nence that every suchl 
theory must suppose the resulting knowledge to be produced j 
But experience, as most students of philosophy must now he* 
aware, is a term used in very different senses In this case an 
experience which is to yield the required result must not be 
merely an experience in the sense in which, for mstance, a plant 
might he said to experience a succession of atmospheric or 
chemical changes, or in which we ourselves pass through a 
definite physical expenenee dnrmg sleep or in respect of the 
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numberless events wliicb a&eci us but of wbicli we are not 
aware. Sucb an experience may no doubt gradually alter to 
any extent the mode in wbicli tbe physical organism reacts 
i upon stimulus. It may be tbe condition of its becoming organic 
’ to intellectual processes, but between it and experience of tbe 
’ kind wbicb is to yield a knowledge of nature there is a chasm 
’ wbicb no one, except by confusion of speech, has attempted to 
fill. Or to speak more precisely, between tbe two senses of 
experience there is all tbe difference that exists between change 
and consciousness of change. 

16. Experience of tbe latter kind must be experience of matters 
of fact recognised as such. It is possible, no doubt, to imagine a 
psychological history of this experience, and to trace it back to 
a stage in which the distinction between fact and fancy is not 
yet formally recognised. But there is a limit to this process. 
An experience which distinguishes fact from fancy cannot be 
developed out of one which is not, in some form or other, a con- 
sciousness of events as related or as a series of changes. It 
has commonly, and with much probability, been held that 
the occurrence of the unexpected, by exciting distrust in pre- 
viously established associations of ideas, has at any rate a large 
share in generating the distinction of what seems from what is. 
But the shock of surprise is one thing, the correction of a belief 
quite another. Unless there were already a consciousness alike 
of the events, of which the ideas have become associated, as a 
related series, and of the newly observed event as a member of 
the same, the unfamiliar event might cause a disturbance of the 
nerves or tbe ‘psychoplasm,'’ but there would neither be an 
incorrect belief as to an order of events to -be corrected by it, 
nor any such correlation of the newly observed event with what 
had been observed before as could suggest a coiTection. But a 
consciousness of events as a related series — experience in the 
most elementary form in which it can be the beginning of 
knowledge ^has not any element of identity with, and there- 
foie cannot properly be said to be developed out of, a mere 
series of related events, of successive modifications of body or 
soul, such as is experience in the former of the senses spoken 
of. No one and no number of a series of related events can be 
the consciousness of the series as related. Nor can any product 
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j no other sense can it help to account for the knowledge of an 
!■ order of nature— cannot be explained by any natural history, 

; properly so called. It is not a product of a series of events. 

'■ It does not arise out of materials other than itself. It_i§_npt. 
developed by a natural process out of other forms of natural 
■existence. Given such a consciousness, the scientific conception 
of nature, no less than the everyday distinction between fact 
and fancy, between obieetive reality and subjective illusion, can 
be exhibited as a development of it, for there is an assignable 
element of identity between the tn^o. But between the con- 
sciousness itself on the one hand, and on the other anything 
determined by the relations under which a nature is presented 
■ to consciousness, no process of development, because no com- 
munity, can be really traced. Nature, with all that belongs to 
it, is a process of change : change on a uniform method, no 
doubt, but change still. All the relations under which wn 
know it are relations in the way of change or by which change 
is determined. But neither can any process of change yield a 
consciousness of itself, which, in order to be a consciousness of 
the change, must be equally present to all stages of the change ; 
nor can any consciousness of change, since the whole of it must 
I be present at once, be itself a process of change. There may be 
, a change into a state of consciousness of change, and a change 
i out of it, on the part of this man or that ; but within the eon- 
I seiousness itself there can be no change, because no relation of 
I before and after, of here and there, between its constituent 
; members — ^between the presentation, for instance, of point A 
r and that of point B in the process which forms the object of 
' the consciousness. 

/ r 

19. Brom the above considerations thus much at any rate would 
seem to follow : that a form of consciousness, which we cannot 
explain as of natural origin, is necessary to our conceiving an 
order of nature, an objective world of fact from which illusion 
may be distinguished. In other words, an understanding — for 
that fem seems as fit as any other to denote the principle of 
consciousness in question— irreducible to anything else, ^ makes 
nature for us, in the sense of enabling us to conceive that there 
is such a thing. Now that which the understanding thus pre- 
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cents to itccU consists, as we Imc seen, m certain relations re- 
garded as forming a single g^tem The next question, then 
will he whether understanding can he held to 'make nature^ 11 
the further sense that it is the source, or at anj rate a condition 
of there being these relations If it cannot, we are left m thi 
awrkwoird position of lla^^ng to suppose tliat, w hilc the concep 
tion of an order of nature on the one side, and that order itsell 
on the other, arc of different and independent origin, there n 
}ct some unaccountable prc-cstablishctl harmpnj through wlucl: 
there comes to bo such an order corresponding to our conccptior 
of it This indeed might be urged as a reason for seeking somt 
wa3 of escape from the conclusion at which w cha\c just ami ed 
But before wo renew an attempt which has often been made ant 
failed, let us see whether the objections to the other alterna- 
tive— to the view that the understanding which presents nr 
order of nature to us is m pnnciplc one w ith an understanding 
which constitutes that order itself — ha\o rcall) the cogenej 
which common «on«o seems <0 a«cnho to tlicm 
20 The traditional philosophy of common-sense, w c shall find, 
speaks upon tiic point with an ambiguitj which affords a pre- 
sumption of its mvolnng more difficulty than might at first 
Bight appear No one is more emphatic than Locke m opposing 
what IS real to what we ‘make for oursches,* the work of nature 
to the work of the mind Simple ideas or sensations we ccr ^ 
tainly do not ‘make for ourselves' Tlicj therefore and the, 
matter supposed to cause them arc, according to Locke, real ^ | 
But relaiiows are weather simple ideas wet their Tnaterial arehe- * 
types They therefore, as Locke explicitly holds, fall under the t 
head of the work, of the mind, which is opposed to the real® j 
But if we take him at his word and exclude from what we have 
considered real all qualities constituted by relation, we find that 
none arc left "Without relation any* simple idea would ho im 
distmguished from other simple ideas, undetermined by its sur- 
roundings in the cosmos of expenence It would thus he un- 
qualified itself, and consequently could afford no qualification of 
the matenal archetype, which yet according to Locko we only 
know through it or, if otherwise, as the subject of those ‘ primary 

^ Sesay concerning Hnaum Understanding II xii i 

* Ibid II xxy 8 
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' qualities ’ wliicli demonstrably consist in relations ^ . In slioi t^ 

I tbe admission of tlie antithesis between tbe real and tbe woik 
t of tlie mindj and tbe admission that relation is tbe work of tbe 
f mind, put together, involve tbe conclusion that nothing is real 
; of vybicb anything can be said. 

Our ordinary way out of tbe difficulty consists in keeping tbe 
two admissions apart, without, however, surrendei’ing either. 
We maintain tbe opposition between tbe real and tbe work of 
tbe mind exactly as it was asserted by liockej and if we are 
less explicit in accounting relations to be tbe work of tbe mind, 
it is not because vre have any theory of tbe real which more 
V logically admits them than does Locke’s. Yet we have no 
'scruple in accepting duly verified knowledge as repres entin g 
‘reality, though what is known consists in nothing else than 
; relations. We neither ask ourselves bow it can be that a know- 
ledge of relations should be a knowledge of reahty, if tbe real is 
genuinely simple sensation or that which copies itself in simple 
sensation, nor what other account we can give of tbe real 
without qualifying tbe antithesis between tbe work of tbe mind 
jand it. It is in fact from our adoption of this antithesis that 
we come to accept that identification of tbe real with simple 
/sensation or its archetype which, as Locke was aware, implies 
/ tbe um-eality of relations. But when in our processes of know- 
(ledge we have virtually recognised relations as constituting 
] the very essence of reality, we do not reconsider our definition 
' of the real in the light of this recognition. We do not lay our 
procedure in what we regard as knowledge of tbe real alongside 
Locke s view of tbe real, which is also oui’s, so as to ask whether 
they are consistent with each other. And hence we are not 
led to call in question tbe antithesis on which that view 
depends. 

31. As it is a serious matter, however, to accept a view of tbe 
leal which such a thinker as Locke could not reconcile with the 
reality of relations, and which logically implies that knowledge 
is not of the real ; and as on the other hand there is something 
in the opposition between the real and the work of the mind 
which seems to satisfy an imperative demand of common-sense ; 
it becomes important to enquire w^hether we interpret that de- 
•* Essay concerning Human Understanding, II. viii. 15 and 23 ; xxx. 2. 
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mand anghl Is tlicrc not a conception of the real lieliind the 
opposition m question, wliicli feoms to require us to accept it, 
but ^liicli in truth ^\c misinterpret in doing so? 

"W’c constantly find Locke falling back on the cousulcntiou 
that of Pimple ideas *nc cannot Male one to oui>cUcs* They 
'force Ihcmsclvoa upon ns whether wo will or no' It is this 
which entitles them in his cyc^ to Ikj nccouiitod real 'The 
work of the mind,' on the other hand, he considers arbitrary . 
A man has but to think, and he can make ideas of relation for 
himself ns ho plca«c^ Locke thus indicates w hat w c may call the 
opcrati\c conception — opentue ns go\tniuigthe action of our 
intelhgcnce — which underlies the opposition between the real 
and the work of the mind Tlii^ the conception which wc hn\p 
de^cnlied already as that of a single and umltcrahle system 
of relations Jt is not the work, of the mind, ns such, that^ 
wc instinctucly oppose to the real, hut the work, of the mind a*, 
assumed to be arbitrary and irregiilarly changeable 

22 In truth, howeacr, there is no such thing. Tlic 'cry 
question, IVliat is the real? — which wc poem to answer by help 
of this opposition— IS a misleading one, so far ns it implies lint 
there is something el«c from which the real can be distinguished 
"\A 0 arc apt to make merry oicr the crude logic of Plato m sup- 
posing that there arc objects, dcscnbeil os p?; wto, which stand 
m the same relation to ignorance as to oito to knowledge, and 
other objects, described as to ikto^v, winch stand m a cor* 
responding relation to mere opinion Of tins fallacy , ns of most 
others that arc to be found in him, Plato himself supplies tlio 
correction, but much of our language about the real implies that 
we are ourselves its victims If there is a valid opposition 
between the work of the mind and something ol«c which is not 
the work of the mind, the one must still bo just as real as the j 
other Of tw o altcniativ es, one Lithcr ‘ the w ork of the mind ' | 
IS a name for nothing, expressing a mere pnvation or indetermi- j 
nateness, a more absence of qualities, — m which case nothing isj 
conv ey ed by the proposition which opposes tho real or any thing i 
else to it or, on the other hand, if it has quahbes and relations j 
of its owm, then it is just as real ns anything else Through not 1 
understanding the relations which determine the one kind of 
object — that ascribed to tho work of the mind — as distinct from 
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those wliicli determine the other— that ascribed to some other 
agency — ^^ve may confuse the two kinds of object. ^ e may 
tSve what is really of the one kind to be really of the other. 
But this is not a confusion of the real with the unreal. The 
very confusion itself, the mistake of supposing what is related in 
one way to be related in another, has its own reality. It has its 
history, its place in the development of a man^s mind, its 
causes and effects j and, as so determined, it is as real as any- 
thing else. 

23. It is thus in vain that we seek to define the real by finding, 
either in the work of the mind or elsewhere, an unreal to which 
it may be opposed. Is there, then, no meaning in an opposition 
wdiich is constantly on our tongues ? Undoubtedlyjthat which^,^ 
any event seems to us to be maybe — nay always is — mo _re„or_ 
less different from what it really is. The relations by which we 
judge it to be determined are not, or at any rate fall short of, 
those by which it is really determined. But this is a distinction 
between one particular reality and another ; not between a real, 
as such or as a whole, and an unreal, as such or as a whole. 
The illusive appearance, as opposed to the reality, of any.eyent. 
is what ihat event really is not j but at the same time it^really 
■is something. It is real, not indeed Avith the particular reality 
which the subject of the illusion ascribes to it, but udth a reality 
w'hich a superior intelligence might understand. The relations 
by Avliich, in a false belief as to a matter of fact, we suppose the 
ev^eut to be determined, are not non-existent. They are really 
objects of a conceiving consciousness. As arising out of the 
action of such a consciousness, as constituents of a world which 
it j)resents to itself, they are no less real than are the actual con- 
ditions of the event which is thought to be, but is not really, 
determined by them. It is when we reflect on the judgments in 
which we are perpetually deciding that what has previously 
been taken to be the reality of a particular event is a mere 
appeaianee, i, e., not the reality of that particular event — or 
rather when we reflect on the language in which those judg- 
ments have been expressed — that w'e come to speak of the real, 
as an abstract universal, in contrast with another abstract uni- 
ver.=;al, the unreal. Thus for a contrast which is in truth a con- 
trast behveen two acts of judgment— the act of judging an event 
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appearance, then, must have been determined by conditions other 
]than those which determine to-day^s. But if both appearances 
depended solely on the position of the hill, they would be de- 
termined by the same conditions. Therefore we must have 
been Avrong in believing the hill to be so remote as Ave believed 
it to be yesterday, or in believing it to be so near as Ave be- 
lieved it to be to-day, or in both beliefs : vorong in respect of 
the relation which we supposed to exist between the several 
appearances and the distance of the hill. 

25. With sufficient time and command of detail it would not 
be difficult to show how the conviction here illustrated, that 
whatever anything is really it is unalterably, regulates equally 
our most primitive and our most developed judgments of reality 
the every-day supposition of there being a multitude of 
separate things which remain the same in themselves while 
their appeai’anees to us alter, and the scientific quest for uni- 
f oimity or unalterableness in a law of universal change. Through 
a slight confusion of thought and expression, this conAuction 
may issue either in the sensational atomism of X/ocke or in the 


material atomism of popular science. A sensation is the un- 
alteiable effect of its conditions, whatever those conditions may 
be. It is unalterably related to other sensations. Our opinion 
about its conditions or relations may vary, but not the con- 
ditions or relations themseh^es, or the sensation determined by 
them. Hence when a man looks into his breast, as Locke bids 
him do, simple feelings— feelings apart from intellectual inter- 
pretations and combinations of them— seem alone unalterable 
m contrast with oiu judgments about them. In truth the urn 
alterableness belongs not to any simple feeling, for ourfeelings 
ehanp every moment upon us, but, as we have said, to the 
relation between it and its conditions or betiveen it and ..other'' 
teelmgs; and such a relation is neither itself a feeling nor re- 
presented in om- consciousness by a feeling. This distinction, 
OAvevei, is overlooked. The unalterableness of the fact that 
a certain feeling is felt under certain conditions, is aserihed 
1 simp e eeling, or simple idea, as such : and unalterable- 

hLt ascertain whether what Ave 

have believed o be the nature of any event is really so or not, 

the simple feelmg, which by itself cannot properlylbe^said Ja. 
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be rea).l;p4iny-tliuig, ^oincs to be reg{«r^d__eitlier as alone real,' 
accortog^to tlie ideal form of sensationalism^ or as alone re- 
presenting an extemal~rcality, according to the materialistic^ 
form^ the same doctrine. 

Onjthe other haudj reflection, upon the 'perpetual flux'^fj 
sensatio n suggests the view that it is not real in the same sense j 
a s its material conditions. The dld^dictum ascribed to Demo- 
critus — v6\tx^ yXuKU Kal i»d/xto ‘Tuicpov, yd/iu Oepfiov, yd/jw \l/vxpov, 
v6p.(ii xpon?' Sc aropia Kal jcfydv^ — expresses a way of think- 
ing into which we often fall. The reality which in truth lies 
in the relations, according to one law or system of relation, 
between feelings and their matenal conditions — not in the 
material conditions abstracted from the feelings any more than 
in the feelings abstracted from their material conditions — we 
are apt to ascribe exclusively to the latter. We think obscurely j 
of matter and motion as real in some way in which nothing I 
else is. Nor do we stop hero. The demand for unalterableness 
in what we believe to be real, when once we are ofi the right 
track of seeking it in a uniform law of change, leads ns to i 
suppose that the ^reality of things^ is only reached when wej 
have penetrated to atoms which in all changes of their motion j 
and distribution remain intrinsically the same. 

26. Let us consider now how we stand. We have rejected 
the question. What is or constitutes the real? as intrinsically 
unmeaning, because it could only be answered by a distinction 
which would imply that there was something unreal. The 
question arises, we have seen, out of an abstraction from our 
constant enquiry into the real nature of this or that particular 
appearance or event — an enquiry in which we always seek for 
an unchanging relation between the appearance and its condi- 
tions, or again for an unchanging relation between these and 
certain other conditions. The complete determination of an 
event it may be impossible for our intelligence to arrive at. 
There may always remain unascertained conditions which may 
lender the relation between an appearance and such conditions 
of it as we know, liable to change. But that there w an un- 

* STveet, bitter, bot, cold, colour, are by conveutioa; only atoms and void .^re 
real. 
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alterable order of relations, if we could onlj find it out, is the 
presupposition of all our enquiry into the real nature of appear- 
ances; and such unalterableness implies their inclusion in one 
system which leaves nothing outside itself. Are we then en- 
titled to ask — and if so, are we able to answer — ^the further 
question, What is implied in there being such a single, all- 
inclusive, system of relations ? or, What is the condition of its 
possibility? If this question can be answered, the condition 
ascertained will be the condition of there being a nature and of 
anything being real, in the only intelligible sense that we can 
attach to the words nature’ and ‘real.’ It would no doubt 
still be open to the sceptic, should this result be attained, to 
suggest that the validity of our conclusion, u 25 on our own show- 
ing, dejDends upon there really being sueh an order of nature as 
our quest of knowledge supposes there to be, which remains 
uujpioven. But as the sceptic, in order to give his language 
a meaning, must necessarily make the same supposition — as he 
can give no meaning to reality but the one explained— his 
suggestion that there really may not be such an order of nature 
is one that conveys nothing at all. 

27. First, then, is there any meaning in the question just put? 
Having set aside as unmeaning the question, What is the real? 
can we be entitled to ask, What is implied in there being a 
nature of things ? If the former question would have been only 
answerable on the self-contradietoiy supposition of there really 
remg^ ^^an the real from which it could be dis- 

m^ished, ^1 not the latter in Hke manner be only answerable 
on the equaUy impossible supposition of there being something 
on side the nature of thmgs, outside the one all-inclusive system 

etiTnt m 'I ' be 

nato-rn^ as the conception of 

one th.t ^ al -melusive system of relations, is or is not 

thinf It T -t Sv some- 

S Ise T ^ “is ‘some- 

related to th^ T- unthinkable without it, is 

folTs the svste T T other 

related to eLh *be same way in which these are 

related to each other, would no doubt be in contradietion with 
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our account of tHis system as one and all-inclusive. It could 
not tliercfore lie held to he rdated to them os, for instance, an 
imariable antecedent to an invariable sequent, or as one body 
to another outside it. But there would be no contradiction in 
admitting a principle which renders all relations possible, and 
is itself determined by none of them, if, on consideration of what 
is needed to constitute a system of relations, we found such 
a principle to be requisite. 

28. This, then, is the consideration which wo have now to 
undertake. Helation is to us sueh a familiar fact that we are 
apt to_fOTget tliat it involves all the mystery, if it be a mystery, 
of the^e^ste^ncejjf^many_in_one. "Whether we say that a related 
thing is one in itself, manifold in respect of its relations, or that I 
there is one relation between manifold things, e.ff., the relation 
of mutual attraction between bodies — and one expression or the 
other we must employ in stating the simplest facts — ^wc are 
equally affirming the unity of the manifold. Abstract the many 
relations from the one thing, and there is nothing. They, being 
many, determine or constitute its definite unity. It is not the 
case that it first exists in its unity, and then is brought into 
various relations. Without the relations it would not exist at 
all. In like manner the one relation is a unity of the many 
thin gs. They, in their manifold being, make the one relation. 
I f these _Telations^roaIIy, exist, there is a real unity of the mani- \ 
fold, a real^multiplicity of that wliich is one. But a plurality ! 
of things cannot of themsdves unite in one relation, nor can 
a single filing of itself bring itself into a multitude of relations. 
It is time, as we have said, that the single things are nothing 
except as determined by relations which are the negation of 
their singleness, hut they do not therefore cease to he single 
things. Their common being is not something into which their 
several existences disappear. On the contrary, if they did not 
sui^dve in their singleness, there could be no relation between 
them — nothing but a blank featureless identity. There must,! 
then, be something other than the manifold things themselves, I 
Whi^ combi nes Jhem-without effacing their severalty. 

29. With such a combining agency we are familiar as our 
intelligence. It is through it that the sensation of the present 
moment takes a character from comparison with the sensation 
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o£ a moment ago, and that the occurrence, consisting in the 
transition from one to the other, is presented to us. It is 
essential to the comparison and to the character which the 
sensations acquire from the comparison, essential, too, to their 
forming an observable event or succession, that one should not 
be fused with the other, that the distinct being of each should 
be maintained. On the other hand, in the relation to wliich 
their distinctness is thus necessary they are at the same time 
united. But if it were not for the action of something which 
is not either of them or both together, there would be no alter- 
native between their separateness and their fusion. One might 
, give place to the other, or both together might be combined 
' into a third ; but a unity in which their distinctness is preserved 
could not be constituted without the relating act of an intelli- 
gence which does not blend with either. 

The above is an instance of relation between sensations which, 
as brought into relation by intelligence, become sensible objects 
or events. But the same or an analogous action is necessary to 
account for any relation whatever — for a relation between mate- 
' rial atoms as much as any other. Either then we must deny 
the reality of relations altogether and treat them as fictions of 
our combining intelligence j or we must hold that, being the 
product of our combining intelligonce, they are yet ‘^empirically 
real ^ on the ground that our intelligence is a factor in the real 
of experience j or if we suppose them to be real otherwise than 
merely as for us, otherwise than in the ‘ cosmos of our experi- 
ence, we must recognise as the condition of this reality the 
action of some unifying principle analogous to that of our 
understanding. 

30. As we have seen, the first of these alternative views, if 
consistently carried out, will not allow us to regard anything as 
real of which anything can be said, since all predication is 
founded on relation of some kind. It therefore naturally leads 
to the second. All that we in fact count real turns out to be 
determined by relations. Feeling may be the revelation or the 
test of the real, but it must be feeling in certain relations, or it 
neither reveals nor tests anything. Thus we are obliged to 
recognise a reality, at least of that kind which in our every-day 
'nowledge and action we distinguish from illusion, in what is 
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jct U\G work. o{ t\\c or al mj tnlo mu«il l\cW to Ikj fo 

until h.lation« on Ik* nccoimte«l for ^ntliniit a rchliiifr ml or 
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tho<^J t\ho mlhcrc to the opjx^'ilion Ixjltteen tlic real nml t!ic 
work of the minil, and who at the wme time onnot i^iore the 
work of the mind in t)ic c*in«tilutjon of ttlalton**, llure nn«o 
a di«tinction between roliU in fome ab<oltite mue — t)ie rolily 
of *thinf;v-in-thcm'K?h(-«/ whith arc fupjxvKHl to l*c wholl) i 
exempt from anj fpialifitntion through rihting nets of the | 
mind, but of which, for lint n*a«in, nothing enn Ijc known or j 
md — and the ‘emjnncnl' rvnbt) of tint which wi di'^tingui*-!! ' 
from illuMon, a*i i^tanding in definite 7i.liliotn to the tini\i.r»; of [ 
our cxjicnencc 

31, Tim di^linction po\ em« the theorj of Kant It i-i more 
cas} to point out the emlnm<»>nienlji and lncon«^^tl lines into 
which U leads him, tlnn to git nd of the dn^tinction itM-lf 
Ordmarj cntieiiim of Kant, indeed, Ins not taken much hecil of 
the dislinttiou or of il« jicqikxing results It has Usm too Ims^ 
m refuting lus doctnne that *Uaeji of nature' ore diniiil from 
undcnflanding, to enquire closel) into hi* \itw of the relation 
between nature, m Im wnw of the term, and 'thmpi in*thim. 
Ftlaes' It has been gaining apjeircnt triumphs, due to n ' 
misunderstanding of the question at i*.>nie, o\ir the strongc-t 
part of lufl s}stem, while it Ina left the weakest unas<sni!i'd. 
There liaac been abundant pioofs of what was not in diKputo,) 
that our knowlcilge of law's of nature is the rtsuH of ixpontncc,! 
but the t^uesUou whether pUiuomcwa could be so ixlated. aa to 
constitute the nature which is the object of our exjKncni'c 
without the unifjang action of understanding la sildom c\cn 
touched Gi\cn an txpcnincc of phenomena nlaled to each 
other in one Bjblcin — so rclatisl (hat, whatcier nn object is 
rcallj, or according to the fulness of lU rilations, it is iinalttr- 
ablj — it 18 casj to bliow that our knowledge of laws of nature 
IS denied from it Such exjicncnco m its most elementary 
form IS alre-id) imphcitlj a knowledge that there are laws of? 
nature, and onlj nt'cds to l>c nfletted on m orJir to become so j 
ciphcitl} "NMicn it has hccomc so cxplicitlj, the deielopmcnt l 
of the experience — through cognisance of relations of whicli tlicro 
has proiiously been no cxptntncc, or of which the cxpcriciico 
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has not been reflected on— becomes a growing knowledge of 
what the laws of nature in particular are. 

But the derivation of knowledge from an experience of un- 
alterably related phenomena is its derivation from objects un- 
alterably related in consciousness. If the relation of the objects 
were not a relation of them in eonsciousnessj there would be no 
experience of it. The question then arises how a succession 
of feelings becomes such a relation of objects in conscious- 
ness. If a relation of objects existed or could be known to exist 
otherwise than for consciousness, this would not help to accormt 
for what has to be accounted for, which is wholly a process of 
consciousness. The feelings which succeed each other are no 
doubt due to certain related conditions, which are not feelings. 
But granting for the moment that these conditions and their 
relation exist independently of consciousness, in accounting for 
a multitude of feelings they do not account for the experience 
of related objects. Of two objects which form the terms of a 
relation one cannot exist as so related without the other, and 
therefore cannot exist before or after the other. * For this reason 
the objects between which a relation subsists, even a relation 
of succession, are, just so far as related, not successive. In 
other words, a succession always implies something else than 
the terms of the succession, and that a ^ something else ’ which 
can simultaneously present to itself objects as existing not 
simultaneously but one before the other. 

32. Thus, in order that successive feelings may be related 
objects of experience, even objects related in the way of succes- 
sion, there must be in consciousness an agent which distinguishes 
itself fi'om the feelings, uniting them in their severalty, m a king 
them equally present in their succession. And so far from this 
agent being reducible to, or derivable from, a succession of 
feelings, it is the condition of there being such a succession; 
the condition of the existence of that relation between feelings, 
^ as also of those other relations which are not indeed relations 
between feelings, but which, if they are matter of experience, 
I must have their being in consciousness. If there is such a 
thing as a connected experience of related objects, there must 
be operative in consciousness a unifying principle, which not 
only presents related objects to itself, but at once renders them 
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objects and unites Ibem in relation to each other by this act o£ 
presentation; and urhich is sinj^lc throughout the experience. 
The xinity of this principle must be correlative to the iinity of 
the experience. H alLpossi ble^c xperlcncc _o£,relatcjLQbjccts — j 
the experience of a thousand years ago and the experience ob 
to-day, the experience which I have here and that which E 
might have in any other region of space — forms a sin gle sy stem 
if there can be no such thing as an experience of unfelatctlj 
objects ; t hen t ho ro^must_b Q.a,corrcsponding singlcncssjn Uiat 
nrincinle of c onsciougness whidi foras^the_bond_o£_r^tion 
bctweenjh c ob jects. 

33. It is such a^prineiple that Kant speaks of sometimes 
as the * synthetic u nity .oLappcrccption.* sometimes simply as 
* understanding.* Tor the reasons stated there seems no way of 
escape from the admission that it is, as he says, ^tho basis of 
the neccssarj' regularity of all phenomena in on experience’:’ 
the basis, that is to say, not merely^ our knowledge of un iform! 
relations-betwecn-phcnomcna, but of there being those tiniform j 
relations. TliQ_sourcc of the relations, and the sonreo-ot ourj 
knowledge of them, is one and the same. TIjc question, how itj 
is that the order of nature answers to our conception of it>— or, 
as it is sometimes put, the question, whether nature really has, 
or, having, will continue to have, the uniformity which belongs 
to it in our conception — is answered by recognition of the fact 
that our conceptio n of an order of nature, and the ^relations 
which form that order] have uncommon spiritual ^source. The 
uniformity of nature does not mean that its constituents are 
everywhere the same, hut that they arc everywhere related; not 
that ^the thing which has been is that wdrich shall be,* bnt 
that whatever occurs is determined by relation to all that has 
occurred, and contributes to determine all that vrill occur. If 
nature means the system of objects of possible experience, sucli 
uniformity necessarily arises in it from the action of the same 
principle which is implied in there being any relation between 
the objects of expericnee at all. A relation not related to all 
other relations of which there can be experience, is an impossi- 
bility. It cannot exist except as constituted by the unifying 

’ Kant’s Werke, ed. Eosenkranz, II. p. 114* cd. Ilartenstein (iSd?), HI 
p. 5°5‘ 
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subject o£ all experienced relations, and tliis condition of its 
possibility implies its connexion witb all otlier relations tbat are, 
or come to be, so constituted. Every real relation, therefore, / 
, that is also knowable, is a necessary or ' objective" or unalterable | 

; relation. It is a fact of which the existence is due to the action 
‘ of that single subject of experience which is equall}’-, and in the 
same way, the condition of all facts that can be experienced , 
a fact which thus, through that subject, stands in definite and 
unchangeable connexion vdth the universe of those facts, at 
' once determining and determined by them. 

34. The result of this view is to overcome the separation, ' 
which in our ordinary thinking we assume, between the faculty 
or capacity or subjective process of experience on the one side^ 
and the facts experienced on the other. In first reflecting on 
our knowledge of a world, we always regard the facts known as 
existing qmte independently of the activity by means of which 
they are known. Since it is obvious that the facts of the world 
do not come into existence when this or that person becomes 
acquainted with them, so long as we conceive of no intellectual 
action but that which this or that person exercises, we neces- 
sarily regard the existence or occurrence of the facts as inde- 
pendent of iutellectual action. Hence arises the antithesis 
between the known or knowable world and the subject capable 
of knowing it, as between two existences independent of each 
other, or of which the former is at any rate independent of the 
latter. The mind is supposed to derive its materials from, and 
to act only in response to, the action of the world upon it; but 
the relations which it establishes between the materials, so 
derived, in its processes of distinction and comparison, of con- 
’ ception, judgment, and discourse, are supposed to be quite 
different, and to have a diffei’ent source, from the relations 
en thm^ s or matters of fact in the world known. Upon 
fm’ther reflection, however, the untenableness of this view 
becomes apparent. It renders knowledge, as of fact or reality, 
inexplicable. It leaves us without an answer to the question, 
how the order of relations, which the mind sets up, comes to 
' reproduce those relations of the material world which are 
assumed to be of a wholly different origin and nature. Nor, 
as we pm’sue the analysis of the operations involved in the 
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simplest perception o£ fact, arc wc able to detect any residuary 
phenomenon amounting to a fact at all, that can be held to 
be given independently of a combining and relating activity, 
n-bieh, if the antithesis between the work of the mind and the 
work of things be accepted, must be ascribed to the former. 

35. The necessity, therefore, of getting rid of the antithesis 

in question forces itself upon us: and it is natural that the 
way of doing so, wliich at first sight most commends itself to 
us, should consist in treating the mind and its work as a 
secondary result of what liad prcvio\isly been opposed to it as 
operations of nature. The weakness of such a method is twofold. 
In the first place there is the objection upon which we have 
already dnelt and which may be put summarily thus; that 
‘nature^ is a process change, and that the derivation of a 
consciousness of change from such a process is impossible. 
Secondly, such an explanation of the work of the mind, if 
nothing is known of it otheruisc, is an explanation of it by 
the inexplicable. It is taking nature for gmuted, and at the 
same time treating that as a result of nature ^vhich is necessary 
to explain the possibility of there being such a thing as nature. 
For mitmCj_as,a,prpcoss of continuousj:*hangc, imjUes something 
wh.icli_is othcr_tlian thej^hanges and to which they arc relative. 
As a system of related elements it implies a unity, through 
relation to which the elements are related to each other. But 
wiU\ the rcduction _ 9 f_thought or sp irit or. ^If-conscio u.^^ncg.*? 
to_a result of, nature, if such reduction we re pos sible, ^ve should 
^ ' ‘JknowLns jnaintjyning 

i ■ ■ • ' , •• ■*r}cs_of .cliangcRi_or_as 

a. pnncipir that c an_unite-a. manifold. jwjthou t cancelling^ its 
roulriplicit y. In so explaining spirit we should he rendering 
the basis of onr explanation itself inexplicable. 

36. From the Kantian point of view, the dualism of nature 
and knowledge is disposed of in a different way. They ar Q_not 
id^ified but treated as forming an indivisible whole, which 
T ^ults fmm the activity of a single principle. It is not that 
first there is nature, and that then there comes to be an ex- 
perience and knowledge of it. Intelligence, experience, know- 
I^ge, are no a result of nature than nature..of ..them. If 
it is true that there would he no intelligence without nature, it 
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is equally true that there would he no nature without intel- 
ligence. Nature is the system o£ related appearances, and 
related appearances are impossible apart from the action of an 
intelligence. They are not indeed the same as intelligence; 
it is not reducible to themmor they to it, any more than one of 
us is reducible to the series of his actions or that series to him ; 
but without it they would not be, nor except in the activity 
which constitutes them has it any real existence. Does this 
then imply the absurdity that nature comes into existence in 
the process by which this person or that begins to think? Not 
at all, unless it is necessary to suppose that intelligence first 
comes into existence when this person or that begins to under- 
stand — a supposition not only not necessary, but which, on 
examination, will be found to involve impossibilities analogous 
to those which prevent us from supposing that nature so comes 
into existence. 

The difference between what may be called broadly the 
Kantian view and the ordinary view is this, that whereas, 
according to the latter, it is a world in which thought is no 
• necessary factor that is prior to, and independent of, the process 
, by which this or that individual becomes acquainted with it, 
according to the former it is a- world already determined by 
thought, and existing only in relation to thought, that is thus 
prior to, and conditions, our individual acquaintance with it. 
The grouffh of knowledge on om* paiti is regarded not as a 
process in which facts or objects, in themselves unrelated to 
thought, by some inexplicable means gradually produce intel- 
ligible counterparts of themselves in thought. The true account j 
of it is held to be that the concrete whole, which may be/ 
described indifferently as an eternal intelligence realised in the) 
related facts of the world, or as a system of related facts ren-( 

. dered possible by such an intelligence, partially and gradually) 
reproduces itself in us, communicating piece-meal, but in in* 

' separable correlation, understanding and the facts undei'stoocl, 

^ experience and the experienced world. 

37. There are difficulties enough, no doubt, in the way of 
accepting such a form of ^ idealism,^ but they need not be 
aggravated by misimderstanding. It is simply misundei’stood 
if it is taken to imply either the reduction of facts to feelings — 
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impressions and ideas, in Iliitnc's tcrminolog)— or the oWitcn- 
tion o£ the distinction between illusion and rcalitj XhoS: 
duction o£ facts to relations is the ^c^\ rcNcrso of tlicir rodi \ctloii 
to feelings No feeling, as such or ns felt, is a rehtion o\ 
can onlj suppose it to be so through confusion between it and ^ 
its conditions, or between it and that fact of its occurrence which ' 
is no doubt related to other facts, but, as so related, is not felt 
Eaen a relation between feelings is not itself a feeling or felt 
A feeling can onlj bo felt as succc^suc to another feeling, but 
tbe terms of a relation, as we ha\c s«:n, cicn though the rela- 
tion be one o£ succession, do not succeed ono another In order | 
to constitute the relation the} must bo prc-'cnt together, so 
that, to constitute a relation between feelings, there must bo 
somethmg other than, the feelings for which thej are (x^iially 
present The relation between the feohngs is not felt, because 
it^8_ onlv f or gomctlung tha.tjliatingmshcs lUolf from the feel- 
ingajhat it can subsist It is our cognisance of the Bnccc«si\ c- 
ness or transitormcss of foelmgs that makes us object intintii cl} 
to an} idealism which is understood to impl} an identification 
of the realities of the world with the feelings of men I act«, 
we ate sure, are in some way permanent The} arc not ‘like 
the bubble on the fountain,' a moment here, then ‘ gone, and for 
e>er' But if the} were feelings as we feel them, they would bo 
BO They would not be * stubborn things , ' for ns each was felt 
it would be done with They would not form a world to which 
we have to adapt ourselves, for in order to make a world they 
must coexist, which feelings, as we feel them, do not 

But the idealism which interprets facts as relations, and can 
only understand relations as constituted by a single spiritual 
principle, is chargeable with no such outrage on common sense ' 
On, the contrary, its very basis is tho consciousness of objectiv ity 
Its whole aim is to articulate cohercntl} the conv iction of there 
bemg a world of abiding realities other than, and determining, 
the endless flow of our feelings Tho sonreo of its differences 
from ordinary realism lies in its being less easily satisfied m its 
analysis of what the cxistcnco of such a world implies The 
mere statement that facts are not feelings, that things are not 
ideas, that we ean neither feel nor think except contingent!} 
upon certam functions of matter and motion being fulfilled, does 
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not help us to understand what facts and things, what matter 
and motion, are. It does not enable ns, when we seek to 
understand these expressions, to give them any meaning except 
such as is derived from experience, and, if from experience, then 
from relations that have their being only for an intelligent 
consciousness. 

38. So far we have been following the lead of Kant in en- 
quu’ing what is necessary to constitute, what is implied in there 
being, a world of experience — an objective world, if by that is 
meant a world of ascertainable laws, as distinguished from 
a world, of unknowable ^ things-in-themselves.’ We have fol- 
lowed b im also, as we believe every one must who has once 
faced the question, in maintaining that a single active self- 
conscious principle, by whatever name it be called, is necessary 
to constitute such a world, as the condition under which alone 
phenomena, i.e. appearances to consciousness, can be related to 
each other in a single universe. This is the irrefragable truth 
involved in the proposition that ‘the understanding makes 
nature.'’ But so soon as we have been brought to the accept- 
ance of that proposition, Kant^s leading fails us. We might be 
forward, from the work thus assigned to understanding in the 
constitution of nature, to infer something as to the spirituality 
of the real world. But from any such inference Kant would at 
once withhold us. He would not only remind us that the work 
assigned to understanding is a work merely among and upon 
phenomena ; that the nature which it constitutes is merely a 
unity in the relations of phenomena ; and that any conclusion 
we arrive at in regard to ‘ nature ■’ in this sense has no applica- 
ition to ‘things-in-themselves.'’ He insists, fui’ther, on a dis- 
tinction between the form and matter of ‘ nature ’ itself, and, 
ha'ving assigned to its ‘ form ■’ an origin in 'understanding, ascribes 
■ the matter to an unlcnown but alien source, in a way which 
; seems to cancel the significance of his own declarations in 
i regard to the intellectual principle necessary to constitute its 
form. We do not essentially misrepresent him in saying that 
by the ‘form’ of nature or, as he sometimes phrases it, ‘natura 
, formaliter spectata,’ he means the relations by which phenomena 
are connected in the one world of experience j by its ‘matter,’ 
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or ' nalun mat* nalitcr r jvh the were ]>hrnomr:n or n'n^n- 
tjons iintUiormtnctl h\ tho^o itl'ition'*’. ^Nalura fonmlittr 
F]>cctata * i< the work of niMlrr<taml««fr ; hut ^ tnttjm inattna- 
htcr Fpcctatn' i« the work of tmknnwn thut;?^ m thun^oUt-^, 
aclinf? in unknown w-inp n)»on «< 

so. Now, if the ilj-timtion, tli«i« ilnnn, In’twcvn the form 
and matter of the world of etpernneo were nrve^'an or e\cn 
adim«««ihle, the clTixt of tn»tn^ tho<!o rilntioni Intwein jduno- 
incjn, which form the Inwf of intim* n< we know it, In the action 
of a Fjnntml pnnriple, would »im|h ha\e liein to hnn;r •*' h> n 
d ^d lo ck, *1 he di'*lmclton implies that plnnoimin In\c n rx-al 
watuTi' aa ittcit* «t \\imp— iti*tWm*e\\e* ot^icr t\nn that which 
ihc} Inie n* rclatM to inh otlnr in the mnitr'e of <nr es- 
IKticncc* and not onl) to, it put* tlu two tntun* in a |»ns:imM 
lowartU cich other of mere nefrition and m pantion, of muIi « 
kind that an) corrwjKindenee U tween them, nu) ihjHndcnrc of 
one upon the other, i* uni) 0 *-«ihle An i ffei I * of thinp«*iii*t!K m- 
FcUcs, plunonicna are Puppo«ed to hm* a nature of tluir own, 
hut the) cannot, aoinnlinj? (o Kant'n doctnue, U* rujij'Oj-c*! to 
c*arr) nni of that nature with thim into cxjHmnce All the 
nature which Ihei Iiaic in <ajHneme btlonjr^ to tluan in airtne 
of relation* to each other which the action of the mtillixtual 
pnnciplt, expresf.!) oj)jn)‘-c\l to the nttion of thin,j**in‘them» 
FcUc*, hnnpe oliout 'Ihe intim* whnh a Pcmation i* Fiipjiovcd 
to po«Fe«* * inalcnahttr ppectata/ a* the a]>pearanec of n thin,;* 
m-iteelf, mu*«t not Iw confupnl wath iti- nature n* lonthtioiicd h) 
a \>artutilar mode of matter and motion — the nalun* whuli the 
man of Kiinec inii**tj{:pit<-» It laprohihl) fnmi tin* tonfu*ion 
tint KanlV doclnno of the itlntioU hctwitn plunnniena and 
thin^m*them*cl\cs dcnie*an) plaiiFihiht) which it nm) haie 
for rnoRt of Ins readerh hut, after what ha.* ht on Mid aho\e, a 
moment’s conMdcntion will show how nnwarnnlahlo acconhnj^ 
to his principles it is The nature of a pciiMtion, ns dt pendent 
upon an) motion or conflRuntioii of inoloeulc*, is still a nature 
dcleminccV h) its relation to other data of ox^x^runtc — a relation 
which (like cicr) other relation withm, or capable of cominp 
within, cxi>oricnco) the Finglcsclf-dtslinguishin" principle, wlncli 
• K»nU Werlio, cO Ilofcnkranr, II p 755. et ITnrtcnstoln (1867), HI 
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..Kant calls understandings is needed to constitute. It is not 
' such a natm-e, hut one to which no experience or interrogation 
of experience brings us any the nearer, that we must suppose to 
i belong to the phenomenon as an appearance of a thing-in-itself, 
i if Kant’s antithesis is to be maintained. 

And if phenomena, as ‘ material! ter spectatas^ have such 
another nature, it will follow — ^not indeed that all om’ know- 
ledge is an illusion in the ordinary sense of the term, for that 
implies a possibility of correction by true knowledge — ^but 
that there is no ground for that eonvietion of there being some 
unity and totality in things, from which the quest for know- 
ledge proceeds. The ^ cosmos of our experience,’ and the oi'der 
* of things-in-themselves, will be two wholly unrelated worlds, 
I of which, however, each determines the same sensations. All 
that determination of a sensible occurrence which can be the 
object of possible experience or inferred as an explanation of 
experience — its simple position of antecedence or sequence in 
time to other occm’rences, as well as its relation to conditions 
which regulate that position and deteimiae its sensible natm’e 
— win belong to one world of which a unifying self-consciousness 
is the organising principle : while the very same occurrence, as 
an effect of things-in-themselves, will belong to another w^’orld, 
will be subject to a wholly different order of determinations, 
which may have — and indeed, in being so described, is assumed 
to have — some principle of unity of its own, but of which, be- 
cause it is a world of things-in-themselves, the principle must 
be taken to be the pure negation of that which determines the 
I world of experience. If this be so, the conception of a universe 
’ is a delusive one. Man weaves a web of his own and calls 
- it a universe ; but if the principle of this universe is neither 
one with, nor dependent on, that of things-in-themselves, 
there is in truth no universe at all, nor >does there seem to 
be any reason why there should not be any number of such 
independent creations. "We have asserted the imity of the 

Avorld of om’ experience only to transfer that world to a larger 
chaos. \ 

40. A tempting but misleading way out of the difficulty is to 
. , reduce the world of experience to dependence on that of things- 
in-themselves by taldng the intellectual principle, which, in the 
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j-in«c o\pHinc<l, ^makes' the world of cxjx'ncncc, (o lie not, ns 
Kant considered it, an independent lliing-iii-il'*elf, but itself 
.1 produtt of thin^-in*tlicmfchc^ Our readiness to confute 
thtn»^-in-tlicmseUcs, as gu^t pointed out, with tlic matcnal 
conditions of sensation, ma^ casilg bniig us to put the ease in 
tins wra) tooursehes Certain combinations of mo\ing matter, 
we arc read) to bclicxc, i««ue, In processes jet to I>c n«cirlainci1, 
in those liMng' oi^ni<ms wlmh again, in reaction ujkui certain 
modes of motion, jicid fcusatioii, and tlic fen«iti\c subject, 
under a continuance of hi o phjni*al influtnec-, somohou grows 
into the intellectual subject of wliiih the action is admitted to 
be neccssara to constitute the ‘cosmos of our exi>cnt.ncc' Hut 
we ha\e learnt Kant*« lesson to xtrj little purpos* if we do not 
underbtand that the terms, which tn such psjchogcncsis art 
taken to stand for indci>ondt.nt agents, arc m fact name^ for 
buhstantiated relations between phenomena, relations to which 
an existence on their own ncooimt is lictitiouslv asenhed, hut 
which in truth onlj exist for, or through the action of, the 
unifjing and sclC*distingui«hing spiritual subject winch thtj 
arc taken to account for If this subject is to be dependent on | 
things in*thcm«chcs, something el«e must l>c understood hj j 
these ‘things' than anj ohjotts that we kmow or can know , for 
in the existence of such objects its action is alreadj implicil 
The (piestion then arises whether, when wo liaxo excluded 
from things in-thcmsclics exerj kind of qualification arising 
from determination bj, or relation to, an intelligent subject, 
anj meaning is left in tlic assertion of a dependence of this 
subject upon them Docs not anj significant assertion of tint 
dependence, either as a fact or exen as a mere possibilitj, implj 
a remoxal of the tlungs-in-thcmsclxcs from the region of the 
purely unknowable, and their qualification hj an understood re- 1 
lation to the intelligent subject said to be dependent on them?! 
Hut if this IS so, and if it is impossible for sucli a relation, any 
more than any other, to exist except through the umfjing 
action of spirit, xxliat becomes of the independence of the things- 
in-thcmsehcs? Are thej not being determined bj a spiritual 
action exactly of that kind xxlncli is being alleged to depend on 
them, and their exclasion of winch is the one point expressed 
bj their designation as things in tlicmsclxcs? 
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41. These considerations seem to preclude us, when once we 
liave recog’uised the ground of distinction between a world of 
experience and a world of things-in-theniselves, from any at- 
tempt to overcome that absolute separation between the two 
worlds, which Kanf s doctrine implies, by treating the organising 
subject of the world of experience as in any sense a product of 
things-in-themselves. Kant himself lends no countenance to 
any such attempt; but on further refleetion we ma}’- begin to 
question whether the view, which Kant himself gives, of the 
relation beWeen things-in-themselves and the ‘matter^ of ex- 
perience, or ‘natura materialiter spectata^ — the view out of 
which the whole diffieulty arises — is not itself open to the same 
charge of inconsistency as that method of eseape from its con- 
sequences whieh we have examined. When Ave say that sensa- 
tions, or phenomena in respect of their mere ‘ matter,^ are effects 
•of things-in-themselves, we may exclude as carefully as possible 
all confusion of the things-in-themselves with the ascertainable 
material conditions, or formal causes, of feeling, but we cannot 
assert such a relation of cause and effect between the things and 
sensation without making the former a member of a relation 
wliieh, as Kant himself on occasion would be ready to remind 
us, we have no warrant for extending be^mnd the world of ex- 
perience, or for considering as independent of the intellectual 
principle of unity wliich is the condition of there being such 
a world. Causation has no meaning except as an unalterable 
connexion between chang'es in the world of our experience — an 
unalterableness of which the basis is the relation of that world 
throughout, with all its changes, to a single subject. That sen- 
^ sations therefore, the matter of our experience, should be con- 
nected as effects with things-in-themselves, of which all that 
jCan be said is that they belong to a world other than the Avorld 
. of onr experience and are not relative to the subject to which 
^ it is relative, is a statement self-contradictory or at best un- 
; meaning. 

That Kant should not have seen this merely goes to show 
that his own doctrine, being the gradual conquest of his later 
years, had not obtained full possession of his mind. The anti- 
thesis between the real and the work of thought had still such 
command over him. that, after he had himself traced the agency 
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oi tlioughl m •xW th'xt g^^c*i lljc\\orl(\ ot c^pcnc«cc n tUfimtc 
chancttr, he still couhl not htlp n«^nl»ing to tin** worlil, m 
terms of the KnowahU, n rtlition to im imkiiouahlt opj>o«:itc, 
though that \crj rcHtion, if it tiistctl, would nceonhng to In** 
own showing hnng the tiuhnow-ihlc opjx> itc within tint world 
(dependent on an intelligent subject) from which it is cxpits 1} / 
excluded ' 

42 \l this jxiint wt mn\ prolnhl) nnticip'iti a rtjomdtr to 
«ome such cITccl ns the following It nj»j>carH to he inii>o*- ihle to 
tahe the matter of exj^ntnet to l>c the cITect of things in them- 
sel\cs, since thc«c things, if the\ aiu to lx. things in thcmi-cl\c*s, 
cannot he Fupi>o«e<l to exist in a rtlition whuh onli holds for 
the world of cxpcncncc, ns dclcmnncsl \)j an intelhgent subject 
llul it must be equally iin]K>«MblL to consult r it n product of 
the intelligent subject, to which, when we lm\t nllowed ettrj 
function that can be claimed for it in the wn\ of uniting in n 
related sjstcm the manifold material of sthsation, we must still 
dcn\ the function of generating that mattnal "Vtt we tamiot 
Ignore sensation ^\ e cannot rc^lwev the world of ixpintueo to 
a web of relations m which nothing is rclaltal, ns it would bo if 
cicrj thing were craseil from it which we cannot rcfir to the 
action of a combining intelligence After all our jirotests 
against Dualism, then, arc we not at last left with an uimc- 
countable residuum— -an essential element of the real world of 
experience, which we cannot trace to what we roganl ns the 
organising principle of that world, but which is ns necessarj to 
mahe the world what it is ns that principle itself? ^^hat do 
we gain bj excluding other wajs of accounting for it, if it is 
finally irreducible to the onlj agency bj which wo can explain 
the order of the world? Docs it not remain a thing in itself, 
alien and opposite to anj thing that we can explain as the con- 
stniction of intelligence, just as much ns if it were admitted to 
ho the product of on unknownhle power? 

43 The best hope of answering these questions lies in coiw 
sidcring further how they ansc They are duo to the ahstrac 
tion of the ^ matter * from the ‘ form * of experience This ab- 
straction we incNitably make m reflecting on the process bj 
which we obtain such Knowledge as a>c have, hut it deceives us 
when we make it a ground for supposing a like separation of 
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elements in tlie ■world of experience. It is true indeed^ accord- 
ing to tlie doctrine previously stated^ that the principle which 
enables us to know that there is a worlds and to set about 
learning its nature^ is identical Avith that which is the con- 
dition of there being a world ; but it is not therefore to he 
imagined that all the distinctions and relations, which we pre- 
sent to ourselves — and necessarily present to ourselves — in the 
process of learning -to know, have counterparts in the real 
world. Our presentation of them, as a part of our mental 
history, is a fact definitely related and conditioned in the 
reality of the world; hut the distinctions presented may exist 
only for us, in whom the intellectual principle realises itself 
under special conditions, not in the world as it is in itself or 
for a perfect intelligence. 

The distinction between the form and matter of experience 
is a distinction of this kind. In reflecting on the process by 
which we have come to know anything, we find that, at any 
stage Ave may recall, it consists in a further qualification of 
a given material by the consideration of the material under 
relations hithei’to unconsidered. Thus as contrasted AAuth, and 
abstracted from, the further formation which upon continued 
observation and attention it may acquu’e, any perception, any 
piece of knowledge, may he regarded as an unformed matter. 
On the other hand, when we look at what the given perception 
or piece of Icnowledge is in itself, we find that it is already 
formed, in more complex ways than we can disentangle, by the 
sjTithesis of less determinate data. But there is a point at 
AAdiich the individuaFs retrospective analysis of the knowledge 
AA^hieh he finds himself to possess necessarily stops. Antece- 
dently to any of the formative intellectual processes which he 
can trace, it worrld seem that something must have been given 
for those processes to begin upon. This something is taken 
, to he feeling, pure and simple. When all accretions of form, 

; due to the intellectual establishment of relations, have been 
, stripped off, there seem to remain the mere sensations Avithout 
AAdiich the intellectual activity would have had nothing to 
: deal Avith or operate upon. These then must he in an ah- 
i solute sense the matter — the matter excluding all form — of 
experience. 
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44 . Now it is evident that tlic^rownd on we make tlii« 
Eiatement, that mere Fcn^ntions form the matter oE cx|x:riencc, 
warrants us in making it, if at all, only ns a Ktatement in rcj^nl 
to the mental historj* of the inili>*idual, l!\cn in this reference 
it can scarcely he nceepted. There is no iwsitive hasjs for it j 
hut the fact that, so far ns memorj* fjoes, wo always find our- 
selves manipulating some data of consciousness, themselves 
independent of any intellecttial manipulation which we can 
rcmcrahcr applying to them, llul on the strength of this to 
assume that there arc sxich data in the history of our «i>orienee, 
consisting in mere sensations, nntece<lently to any action of the 
intellect, is not really an intelligihle inference from the fact 
stated. It is an abstraction which may lie put into wonls, hut 
to which no real moainng can !>c nttachc<l. Tor a sensation can 
only form an object of experience in heiug determine*! by an ' 
intelligent subject which dislingtrishcs it from itself and contem- ' 
plates it in relation to other sensations; so that to supjx)«o a I 
primary datum or matter of the individual's experience, wholly I 
void of intellectual determination, is to sujijxise such experience 
to begin •with what could not belong to or be an object of 
experience at all. 

45. But the question we arc hero concerned with is not* 
whether any such thing as mere sensation, a matter wholly 
unformed by intelligence, exists as a stage in the process by 
which the indriidual becomes acquainted with the world; it is 
the question w’hcthcr there is any such element in the world 
of know able facts. Has nature — the system of connected 
phenomena, or facts related to conscionsness, which forms the 
object of experience — a reality of tliat kind which Kant de- 
scribes as ‘natura materiahtcr spectata;* a reality consisting 
of mere sensations, or sensations of wbich the qualities, whatever J 
they may be, are independent of such determination as arises / 
from the action of a unifying and self-distingxiishing subject? I 
Or has it in any other sense a ‘ matter * which docs not depend 
on a combining intelligence for being what it is, as muck as 
does the relation between my experience of to-day and that of 
my previous life ? 

Phenomena arc facts related to consciousness. Thus, when | 
we enquire whether there is such a thing in the world of [ 
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phenomena as sensation undetermined by thought^ the question 
may be considered in relation either to the facts^ as suchj or to 
the consciousness for which the facts exist. It may be put 
I either thus — Among the facts that form the object of possible 
I experience, are there sensations which do not depend on thought 
I for being what they are ? or thus — Is sensation, as unqualified 
' by thought, an element in the consciousness which is necessary 
■ to there being such a thing as the world of phenomena ? 

46. After what has been already said, the answer to these 
questions need not detain us long. If it is admitted that we 
know of no other medium but a thinliing or self-distinguishing 
consciousness, in and thi’ough wluch that unification of the 
manifold can take place which is necessaiy to constitute rela- 
tion, it follows that a sensation apart fi'om thought — not deter- 
mined or acted on by thought — would be an um'elatcd sensation ; 
and an unrelated sensation cannot amount to a fact. Mere 


sensation is in truth a phrase that represents no reality. It is 
the result of a process of abstraction ; but having got the phrase 
we give a confused meaning to it, we fill up the shell which oui* 
abstraction has left, by reintroducing the qualification which 
we assumed ourselves to have got rid of. We present the mere 
sensations to ourselves as deteimined by relation in a way that 
would be impossible in the absence of that connecting action 
which we assume to be absent in designating them mere sen- 
. sations. The minimum of qualification which we mentally 
ascribe to the sensation in thus speaking of it, is generally such 
as implies sequence and degree. A feeling not characterised 
either by its connexion with previous feefing or by its own 
intensity we must admit to be nothing at all, but at first sight 
we take it for granted that the character thus given to a feeling 
would belong to it just the same, though there were no such 
thing as thought in the world. It certainly does not depend on 
ourselves-on any power wliich we can suppose it rests with 
our w to exeit or withhold— -whether sensations shall occur 
0 us in tMs or that order of succession, with this or that degree 
i 0 intensity. . But the question is whether the relation of time 
; etween one sensation and another, or that relation between a 
, sation and other possible modes of itself which is impHed 
. in Its havmg a degree, could exist if there were not a subject 
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for which the pcvcral scn'yitiom, or motles of tho fsimc sen'.i- 
tion, were equally pi^cnt nnd equally dMingruiOuxl from it<»clf. 
If it is granted that these relations, which constitute the mini- 
mum determination of n scuMhle fact, only exist through the 
action of such a subject, it follows that thought is tho necessary 
condition of the existence of sensible facts, and that mere sen- 
sation, in the sense supposed, is not a possible constituent ini 
the realm of facts. ^ 

47. Or, if the consequence be di«pute<l, the cli‘>pule can only 
turn on a eccondarj* question as to the fitness of the term 
‘thought* to represent a function of which tho essential nature 
is admitted. If hy thought is ncces«;arily understood a faculty' 
which is bom and dies with each man; winch is exhausted hy 
labour and refreshed hy ropo«o; whkh is exhibited in tbc con-i 
etniction of chains of reasoning, but not in tho common ideas 
which tnahe mankind and Ur experience one; on whith the 
‘great thinker' may plume himself ns the nthlotc on tho 
strength of his muscles; then to say that the ngency which 
makes sensible facts what they are can only be that of a think- 
ing subject, is an absurd impropriety. But if it appears that 
a function in the way of pclf-con«ciousness is implied m tho 
existence of relations, and ilicroforc of determinate facts — 
a function identical in principle with that which enables tho ' 
individual to look before and after, and which rendem his 
experience a connected sj'Btcm — then it is more reasonable to 
modify some of our habitual notions of thought as exercised 
by ourseUcs than, on tlic Btrength of theso notions, to refuse to, 
recognise an essential identity between tho subject which forms, 
the tmifj'ing principle of the experienced world, and that which,| 
as 'in us, qualifies us for an experience of it. It becomes time* 
to consider whether the characteristics of thought, cn as 
exercised by us, arc not rather to he sought in the unity of 
its object as presented to all men, and in the continuity of all 
experience in regard to that object, than in the incidents of an 
individual life which is hut for a day, or in abilities of which 
any man can boast that he has more than his neighbour. 

48. Our question, then, in the first of the tw'O forms sug- 
gested, must be answered in tlie negative, A fact consisting! 
of mere feeling, in the sense supposed, is a contradiction, an! 

E ’ 
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t impossibility. This does not of course mean that no being- can 
feel wbicb does not also tbink. We are not called on here to 
enquire "wbetber tbere are really annuals 'wbicli feel but bave 
not the capacity of thinking. All that the present argument 
would lead us to maintain would be that, so far as they feel 
' without thinking, their feelings are not facts for them — for 
, their consciousness. Their feelings are facts ; but they are facts 
'only so far as determined by relations, which exist only for a 
/thinking consciousness and otherwise could not exist. And, in 
like manner, that large paih of our own sensitive life which 
goes on without being affected by conceptions, is a series of 
facts with the determination of which, indeed, thought, as ours 
or in us, has nothing to do, but which not the less depends for 
its existence as a series of facts on the action of the same 
subject which, in another mode of its action, enables us to 
know them. But in saying this, it may be objected, we have 
already admitted that there is such a thing as a merely feeling 
consciousness; and, in the presence of this admission, what 
becomes of the denial to feeling of any separate or independent 
reality? The answer is that the distinction of the merely 
feeling consciousness is just this, that what it is really it is not 
! consciously — that the relations by which it is really determined 
i do not exist for it, but for the thinking consciousness on which 
! it and they alike depend for being what they are. Its very 
characteristics as a merely feeling consciousness depend on con- 
ditions, in the universe of things, by which it would not be 
conditioned if it were really no more than it feels itself to be ; 
if it were not relative to, and had not its existence for, another 
form of consciousness which comprehends it and its conditions. 

49. In the second of the forms in which the question before 
I us admits of being presented — Can sensation exist as an inde- 
i pendent element in a consciousness to which facts can appear? 

^it has been virtually answered in being answered in the first. 
To that thinking subject, whose action is the universal bond of 
relation that renders facts what they are, their existence and 
their appearance must be one and the same. Their appearance, 
their presence to it, is their existence. J'eeling can no more be 
an independent element in that subjeet, as the subject to which 
they appear, than it can be an independent eleifient in it, as the 
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subject through ^^ho'^c notion thc^ cxi^t It is (me on the one 
hand, as ln<< ju^t been admitted, tint m a great part of our 
li\os we feel without thinking and without nnj qualification of 
our feelings bj our thoughts, while jet, on the other hand, we 
are subjects to whom facts can appear, who are capable of con- 
cci\ing a world of phenomena But just so far ns we feel , 
wathout thinking, no world of phenomena exists for us The 
suspension of thought m ns means al«o the suspension of fact 
or rcahtj for us ■\^ c do not cease to l>o facts, hut facts cease , 
to exist for our consciousness lIowc\cr then we maj explain 
the mcrolj temporarj and mtemiptod character of the ntlion of 
thought upon feeling in us, that temporarj character nffonls no 
reason whj we should hesitate to denj that feeling imqtnhfiwl 
by thought can be an element in the consciousness which is j 
ncccssarj to there being such a thing ns a w orld of pheno- j 
mona 

50 ^fero feeling, then, as a matter unformed b\ thought, 
has no place in the world of facts, in the cosmos of j>oeeihle 
experience Anj obstacle which it seemed to present to a 
monis tic MOW of that world inaj be allowed to disappear '\^ i* 
maj giNo up the assumption that it necils to he accountcil for ns 
a product of things m-themscUcs, or that, if not accountetl for 
in this waj, it still remains an nnaccountahle opposite to 
thought and its work Feeling and thouglit ore inseparabh 
and mutuallj dependent m the consciousness for which the 
world of experience exists, inseparable and mutuallj dependent 
in the constitution of the facts which form the object of that 
consciousness Each in its full rcahtj includes the other It 
IS one and the same h\ing world of experience which, considered 
as the manifold object presented by a self distinguishing subject! 
to itself, may ho called feeling, and, considered as the subject' 
presenting such an object to itself, may he called thought. I 
Neither is the product of the other It is only when by a pro-» 
cess of abstraction w c have reduced cither to something whicli^ 
is not itself, that we can treat either as the product of anything, 
or apply the category of cause and effect to it at all For that 
category is itself their product Or rather, it represents one 
form of the activity of the conscioiKness which in inseparable 
union they constitute The connexion between a phenomenon 
E a 
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and its conditions is one tlaat only obtains in and for that 
consciousness. No sueb connexion can obtain between that 
consciousness and anything' else j which means that the con- 
sciousness itself, whether considered as feeling or considered as 
thought, being that by means of which everything is accounted 
for, does not in turn admit of being accounted for, in the sense 
that any ' whence •* or " why •’ can be assigned for it. 

Any constituent of the world of possible experience we can 
account for by exhibiting its relation to other constituents of 
the same world j but this is not to account for the world itself. 
We may and do explore the conditions under which a sentient 
organism is formed, and the various forms of molecular action 
by which particular sensations on the part of snob an organism 
are elicited. We may ascertain rmiformities in the sequence of 
one feeling upon another. In the life of the individual and the 
race we may trace regular histories of the manner in which 
a particular way of thinlcing has been affected by an earlier, and 
has in turn affected a later way; of the determination of certain 
ideas by certain emotions, and of certain emotions by certain 
ideas. But in all this we are connecting phenomena udth phe- 
nomena within a world, not connecting the world of jihenomena 
with anything other than itself. We are doing nothing to 
i account for the all-uniting consciousness which alone can render 
■ these sequences and connexions possible, for which alone they 
I exist, and of which the action in us alone enables us to know 
I them. We can indeed show the contradictions involved in sup- 
i posing a world of phenomena to exist otherwise than in and for 
I consciousness, and upon analysis can discern what must be the 
I formal characteristic of a consciousness for which a system of 
; related phenomena exists. So far we can give an account of 
' what the world as a whole must be, and of what the spirit that 
constitutes it does. But just because all that we can experience 
is included in this one world, and all om’ inferences and expla- 
nations relate only to its details, neither it as a whole, nor the 
one consciousness which constitutes it, can be accounted for in 
the ordinary sense of the word. They cannot be accounted for 
by what they include, and being all-inclusive — at any rate so 
far as possible experience goes — ^there remains nothing else by. 
which they can be accounted for. And this is equally true of 
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consciousness as fecVing and ot consciousness ns liiougiil, for 
cacli in its reality involves the otlicr. 

51. AVe arc now in a position to reconsider tlie restriction 
wliicli Kant puts on tlic interpretation oE liis own dictum that 
‘understanding makes nature.' This with him means that 
understanding, as the unif^*ing principle which is the source of 
relations, acts formativcly upon feelings ns upon a matcrinlj 
given to it from ai» opposite source called ‘ tlnngs-in-tljcmsoIves,'j 
rendering them into one system of phenomena called ‘nat»irc/j 
which is the sole object of experience, and to wincli all judg-| 
ments as to matters oE fact relate. ^Yc demur to the inde-] 
pendent reality, or reality os dclcrmincil h}' something else than 
thought, which is thus a«cril) 0 <l to feeling. It is not that we 
would claim any larger function for thought than Kant claims 
for understanding as sopanitc from feeling, snpjwsing that 
separation to he once admitted. It is the separation itself that 
is in <iuostion. ^Vc do not dispute the validity of Locke's 
challenge to a man by any amount of thinking to produce a' 
single ‘simple idea' to lum«clf. We admit that mere thought 
can no more produce the facts of feeling, than mere feeling can, 
generate thought. Hut we deny tl\at there is really such a, 
thing as 'mere feeling' or ‘mere thought.' We hold that thesoi 
phrases represent abstractions to whicli no re.ality corresponds, I 
either in the facts of the world or in the consciousness to which ! 
those facts arc rchativc. We c.an attach no mc.aning to ‘ reality,' 
as applied to the world of phenomena, but that of existence 
under definite and unalterable relations; and wo find that it is 
only for a thinking consciousness tliat such relations can sub- 
sist. lloality of feeling, abstracted from thought, is abstracted 
from the condition of its being a reality. That great part of our 
sensitive life is not determined by oitr thought, that the sensi- 
tive life of innumerable beings is wholly undetermined by any 
thought of theirs or in them, is not in dispute : hut this piuvcs 
nothing as to what that sensitive life really is in nature or in 
the cosmos of possible experience. It has no place in nature, 
except as determined by relations which can only exist for a 
thinking consciousness. For the consciousness which constitutes 
reality and makes the world one it exists, not in that separate- 
ness which belongs to it as an attribute of beings that think 
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only at times or not at all, but as conditioned by a whole which 
thought in turn conditions. 

As to what that consciousness in itself or in its.completeness_, 
is, we can only make negative statements. That there is such 
a consciousness is implied in the existence of the world; but 
what it is we only know through its so far acting in us as to 
enable us, however partially and interruptedly, to have know'’- 
ledge of a world or an intelligent experience. In such knowledge 
or experience there is no mere thought or mere feehng. No 
feeling enters into it except as qualifying, and qualified by, an 
interrelated order of which a seK-distinguishing subject forms 
the unifying bond. Thought has no function in it except as 
constantly co-ordinating ever new appearances in virtue of their 
presence to that one subject. And we are warranted in holding 
that, as a mutual independence of thought and feeling has no 
place in any consciousness on our part, which is capable of 
apprehending a world 'or for which a world exists, so it has none 
, in the world-consciousness of which ours is a limited mode. 

52. The pui’pose of this long discussion has been to arrive at 
some conclusion in regard to the relation between man and 
nature, a conclusion which must be anived at before we can be 
sure that any theory of ethics, in the distinctive sense of the 
j term, is other than wasted labour. If by nature we mean the 
object of possible experience, the connected order of knowmble 
facts or phenomena — and this is what our men of science mean 
by it when they trace the natural genesis of human character — ■ 

. then natm-e implies something other than itself, as the condition 
- of its being what it is. Of that something else we are entitled 
to say, positively, that it is a self-distinguishing consciousness ; 
because the fimction which it must fulfil in order to render the 
relations of phenomena, and with them nature, possible, is one 
which, on however limited a scale, we ourselves exercise in the 
acquisition of experience, and exercise only by means of such a 
consciousness. We are fm’ther entitled to say of it, negatively, 
that the relations by which, through its action, phenomena are 
determined are not relations of it — ^not relations by whieh it is 
itself determined. They arise out of its presence to phenomena, 
or the presence of phenomena to it, but the _very.~conditiom_of 
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their thus arisinj: h tliat the unifj'ing' consciousticj"! which con- 
stitutes Jhem should not Usclthc one o£ the objects so relatwl. 
The relation of events to each other ns in time implies their 
equal prc«encc to n Fuhject which is not in time. There could 
he no such thing ns time if there were not n sclf-con«ciou«ncs.s 
which is not in time. As little could there he n relation of ‘ 
objects as oul®idc each other, or in space, if they were not i 
equally related to n subject which they nre not outside ; n subject \ 
of which outsidonci^s to anything t« not n possible attribute; 
which by its synthetic action constitutes that relation, but is 
not itself determined hy it. The same is true of those rela- 
tions which we arc apt to treat ns inde)>cntlont entities under 
the names matter and motion. They are relations existing for 
a consciousness which they do not so condition as that it should 
itself cither move or be material. 

53. If objection is taken to the intcrprelalion of matter ns 
consisting in certain relations, if its diameter as substance is 
insisted on, it remains to ask what is meant hy substance. It 1 
is not denial that there are material substances, but their qiwli. 
fication both os substances and n.s material will bo found to 
depend on relations. By a substance wo mean that which is\ 
pereistent throughout certain appearances. It represents tkit | 
identical element tliroughout the appearances, that i>crmnncnt 
element throughout the limes of their nppeamneo, in virtue of 
which they arc not merely so many diftercnl appearances, hut 
connected changes. A material suhstanco is that which remains! 
the same witU itself in respect of some of the qualities which wol 
include in our definition of matter — qualities all consi«sting in 1 
some kind of relation — while in other respects it dionges. Its I 
diameter as a suhstanco depends on that relation of ajipcaranccs 
to each other in a single order which renders them changes. It 
is not that first there is a suhstanco, and that then certain 
changes of it ensue. The substance is, the implication of the 
c hang es, and has n o,-existcncc othenviso. Apart from the 
diangcs no substance, any more than opart from cfTects a cause. 
If we choose to say then tliat matter exists ns a substance, we 
merely substitute for the designation of it as consisting in rela- 
tions, a designation of it as a certain eorrclatiim of a certain • 
kind of relation. Its existence ns a substance depends on the ' 
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’ action of tlie same self-consciousness upon wliieli the connexion 
of phenomena by means of that relation depends, 
f And the subject^ of which the action is implied in .the con- 
nexion of phenomena in one system of nature by means of 
* this correlatnm of change^ is one that can itself be as little 
. identified with that correlatnm — ^nuth any land of substance— as 
with the change to which substance is relative. It has already 
been pointed out that a consciousness, to which events are to 
appear as changes, cannot itself consist in those events. Its self- 
distinction from them all is necessary to its holding them all 
together as related to each other in the way of change. And, for 
the same reason, that connexion of all phenomena as changes of 
one world which is implied in the imity of intelligent expe- 
rience, cannot be the work of anything which is the substance 
qualified by those changes. Its self-distinction from them, 
which is the condition of their appearance to it under this 
relation of change, is incompatible nuth its being so qualified. 
Even if we allow it to be possible that a subject, wliich connects 
certain appearances as changes, should itself be qualified by — 
should be the substance persistent in — certain other changes, it 
is plainly impossible that a subject which so connects all the 
appearances of nature should be related in the way of substance 
to any or all of them. 

54). We may express the conclusion to which we are thus 
brought by saying that nature in its reality, or in order to 
be what it is, implies a principle which is not natmal. By 
calling the principle not natural we mean that it is neither 
included among the phenomena which tlirough its presence to 
them form a nature, nor consists in their series,, nor is itself 
determined by any of the relations which it constitutes among 
them. In saying more than this of it we must be careful not to 
fall into confusion. We are most safe in calling it spiritual, 
t because, for reasons given, we are warranted in thinking of it as 
' a self-distinguishing consciousness. In calling it supeinatural 
we run the risk of misleading and being misled, for we suggest 
a relation between it and nature of a kind winch has really 
no place except loitldn nature, as a relation of phenomenon to 
phenomenon. We convey the notion that it is above or beyond 
or before nature, that it is a cause of which nature is the effect, 
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a ftul)«tanco of the chmpinp; motlcs con"lilutc inture , 

while m tnith nil the rclitioni w oxjin'*:<«l an. nlition* Mhirh, 
indeed, hut for the non niturnl itclf-con«ci(Mii nuhjret would not 
cii'it,hut which nrc not prc»li(nhlc of il If we employ hn^w^je 
about it m which, ftricll} taken, the^ na inipheil, it inuiit onlj 
bo on a dear nndtn'tandmp of lU iiictaphoncal thanetcr 

On tlie otiicr hand, tlicre no imjH.riti\e rtn«oii why wt 
should limit 'mtun.' to llie n>.tnc(otI nn«e in wliicli wc ln\i 
been nip|> 0 ''inj; it to l»o u-wl, if onli tlic wim i^cn^e nn Ik 
coicrcdh^ another tenn If wc liVt, we ina> tinjdov the ttnii 
* nature' to rcprcMint the oiu whole which includes Iwtli tlu 
F^ptem of relat<'<l plunoTnena and the pnnciph, other than 
lUclf, aihich lint p)>ttm iinjlu-* Hut in tint cast if we would 
aaoid confusion, we must find Kunc otlwr tinn linn intuix to 
represent the Fjptim of plummcin n« fudi, or ns coiisukrcil 
without inclusion of the sj irtlunl i ntutplc wlmh it imjhes and 
Bonio other term than * natural* to repre ent that which this 
R}6tcm contains ^^e nrc prdt) Furc, howoer, to fill in this 
and 'nature' m consequence becomes a tenn that is pla)wl 
fast and loose with in philopophieal wntiii,? It is ppokiii of \ 
as an independent agent, a certain complttiness and nlf- \ 
containwlncs^ arc aRcrilKsl to it;^and to tins llun. is no * 
objection fo long as we understand it to mchidc the spuritiial 
pnnciple, neither in time nor m i-patc, immatcnal and im- 
moaablc cternail) one witli itsdf, aahich is netessirj to tlit [ 
po‘*sihilil) of a world of phcnomuia Hut it is othenM '‘0 if } 
' ua.tu.re' v« at the paiwe Ume thougUl of, us \t aliwost \wvs\t | 
IS, under altnbutcs onlj applicable to the world of jihtnomona, ' 
and tims ns excluding the spmtual printipk whiih that world | 
indeed implies, hut implies as other than it‘<df In that case, to 1 
asenhe independence or sclf-containcdncs>< to it — if for a moment 
the use of theological language maj bo allowwl which it is gone 
rally desirable to avoid — is to dcifj nature while wt cancel its 
title to deification It is to speak of nature without Ood in | 
a manner only appropnato to nature ns it is m God Or — to I 

cmplo) language less liable to misleading assotmtions — it is to 
involve oursches m perpetual confusion bj seeling for a com- 
pleteness in the w orld of phenomena, the w orld existing undei 
conditions of space and time, which, just hccauso it exists under 
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those conditions, is not to be found there. The result of the 
confusion will generally be that, being unable to discover any 
perfection or totality or independent agency among the matters 
of fact which we know, and having ignored the implication by 
, those facts of a spiritual principle other than themselves, we come 
j to assume that no perfect or self-determined being exists at all, 
i or at any rate in any relation to us. 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE UEIATIOK Q¥ Mi.K, AS WTELUQESCE, TO THE SrittlTUAL 
PIUXCIPLE IN NATURE. 

55. Tee conclusioa ai tlic preceding cliaptcr lias broiiglit 
us to the question ^hich lies at the root of ethical enquiry. 
In what relation do wc ourselves stand to the one scl£«distin- ( 
guishing subject, other than nature, wliioh wc find to be implied I 
in nature ? To a certain ostent an answer to this question has 
been involved in the considerations which have led to the convic- 
tion of there being such 41 subject. That if wo were merely 
phenomena among phenomena wc could not have knowledge 
of a world of phenomena, appears from analysis of the condi- 
tions of an intelligent experience. Our experience, we have 
seen, has two characteristics, of which neither admits of being 
reduced to or explained by the other. lOn the one hand it is 
an order of events in time, consisting in modifications of our 
sensibility. ;^On the other band it is a consciousness of those 
events — a consciousness of them as a related series, and as 
determined. In their lelations to each other hy Tclation to 
something else, which is from the first conceived as other than 
the modifications of our sensibility, and which with growing 
knowledge comes to be conceived as involving relations between 
objects that are not events at all, and between events that pre- 
ceded or lie beyond the range of sentient life. But, as has been 
further pointed out, ajconsciousness of related events, as related, 
cannot consist in those events. The modifications of our sen- 
sibility cannot, as successive events, make up our consciousness ' 
of them. If'iUiii the consciousness that they are related in the 
way of before and after there is no before and after. There is no 
such relation between components of the consciousness as there 
is between the events of which it is the consciousness. They 
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form a process in time. If it were a process in. time, -it jwonld 
not be a consciousness of tbem as forming sucb a process. 

56. Thus that man is not merely a phenomenon or succession 
of phenomena, that he does not consist in a series of natural 
events, is implied in the fact that phenomena appear to him 
as they do, that for him or for his consciousness there is sueh 
a thing as nature. There are certain cm’rent phrases of modem 
psychology, which no doubt have their warrant in facts to he 
considered presently, hut which, as commonly used, are apt to 
blind us to this essential characteristic of the position in which 
we stand towards the world we know. We use the term ‘phe- 
nomena of consciousness ■’ as if it covered the whole range of 
knowledge and morality — all our thought about the world, all 
om’ perceptions and conceptions of objects, all the ideas which 
we seek to realise in action. We speak of consciousness uni- 
versally, without qualification or distinction, as a succession of 
states ; and the figure of the stream is the accepted one for ex- 
pressing the nature of our spiritual life. Now it would be idle 
to deny that there is an appropriateness in a way of speaking 
which none of us can avoid, but it is important to caU attention 
to that kind of activity undoubtedly exercised by us, implied in 
all distinctively intelligent or moral experience, to which it is 
wholly inappropriate. 

\ If we reflect on what is contained in our knowledge, or in any 
conception or perception contributory to it, we shall see that the 
relation in which its constituents stand to each other is essen- 
jtially different from the relation between stages of the process by 
(which the Icnowledge or perception is arrived at. The figure of 
the stream may be applicable to the latter, though the more 
we think of it the less we shall find it so, but it is quite 
’ inapplicable to the former. Successive states of consciousness 
; may be represented as waves of which one is for ever taking the 
, place of the other, but sueh successive states cannot make a 
r knowledge even of the most elementary sort. Knowledge is 
■ of related facts, and it is essential to every act of knowledge 
that the related facts should he present together in conscious- 
; ness. Between the apprehensions of those facts, so far as they 
^ make up a certain piece of knowledge, there is no succession. 
: I may have apprehended some of them, no doubt, before I 
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apprehend the rest; or, after having apprehended the latter,] 
my consciousness may lose its hold on some apprehended before, j 
In this sense different states of knowledge succeed each other in j 
the individual, but not so the manifold constituents of thatj 
which in any act of knowledge is present to his mind as the | 
object known; not so the determinations of consciousness in* 
which those constituents are presented, and which make up the 
complex act of knowledge. For a known object, as known, is 
a related whole, of which, as of every such whole, the members 
are necessarily present together; and the acts of consciousness 
in which the several members arc apprehended, as forming a 
knowledge, arc a many in one. None is before or after another. 
This is equally the ease whether the knowledge is of successive 
events or of the ‘^uniformities 'which are said to constitute a law 
of nature. For, as we have previously had occasion to point out, 
between the constituents of a knowledge of succession there canj 
bo no succession ; so long as certain events are contemplated as' 
successive, no one of them is an object to consciousness before or| 
after another, 

57. For this reason no knowledge, nor any mental act involved 
in knowledge, can properly be called a ‘ phenomenon of conscious- 
ness.^ It may.be of phenomena ; if the knowledge is of events, 
it is so. The attainment of the knowledge, again, as an occur- 
rence in the individual’s history, a transition from one state of 
consciousness to another, may properly be called a phenomenon. ; 
but n^ JO the consciousness itself of relations or related facts — 
not so the relations and related facts present to consciousness 
—in which the knowledge consists. For a phenomenon is a sen- 
sible event, related in the way of antecedence and conseqxience 
to other sensible events ; but the consciousness which constitutes 
a knowledge, or (if we may be allowed the use of a word which, 
though unfamiliar in this connexion, avoids some ambiguity) the 
content of such consciousness, is not an event so related nor 
made up of such events. We cannot point to any other events, 
as we can in the case of a phenomenon proper, from antecedence 
or consequence to which it takes its character as an event. 

As an instance, let us take a man's knowledge of a proposition 
in Euclid. This means a relation, in his consciousness between 
certain parts of a figure, determined by the relation of those 
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parts to otlier parts. The Icnowledg'e is made up of tliose 
relations as in conscionsness. Now it is obvious tbat tbere 
is no lapse of time^ However minute, no antecedence or eon- 
sec[uenee, between tbe constituent relations of tbe consciousness 
so' composed, or between tbe complex formed by tbem and any- 
thing else. To call such knowing consciousness a phenomenon, 
in the ordinary meaning of a sensible event, is a confusion be- 
tween it and the process of arriving at or losing it. That in the •, 
learning or forgetting a proposition of Euclid, as in the acquisi- 
tion or loss of any other piece of knowledge, a series of events 
takes place, is plaiu enough ; and such events may legitimately 
be called ‘ phenomena of consciousness."’ But it must be noticed 
that when these events of the mental history come to be re- 
viewed in intelligent memory or experience — ^when we know 
them as the connected facts of a history — their existence as in 
consciousness is no longer that of events. They do not succeed 
each other in time, but are present in the unity of relation, as 
much as are the parts of a geometrical figure which has been 
apprehended by, or taken into, an intelligent consciousness. 

58. The discrepancy here pointed out, between the reality of 
consciousness as exhibited in knowledge and anything that can 
properly be called phenomena or successive states of conscious- 
ness, would be more generally acknowledged but for two reasons. 

. One of these is the ambiguity attending all our terms expressive 
I of mental activity — ^knowledge, conception, perception, &e. — 
’which may denote events in our mental history, the passing 
, into certain states of consciousness, as well as that of which in 

■ those states we are conscious, the content and object of con- 
sciousness. At the same time — and this is the second of the 

; reasons referred to — this content or object is looked upon as 

■ existing quite otherwise than in or for consciousness; as inde- 
pendent of it, though from time to time affecting it in a certain 
way and producing a certain state of consciousness. Hence it 
is only the successive changes in our apprehensive attitude 
towards the objects of our knowledge and expex'ience that are 
commonly put to the account of consciousness. Its natmu is 
not taken to be exhibited in the structure of those objects, any 
moie than it would be if, instead of being objects known and 
experienced, they were ‘ things-in-themselves."’ By perception 
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IS understood 1 modification of our sensibility in nhicli eomoi 
present ostcmal object is rc\caled to us Conecption uc reganV 
cqiiallv ns m oecurrenee in oonsciousnass , and, though ue 
Euppo=c it to take place in the absence of any object at the time 
affecting the senses, uc practically separate m oiir thoughts the 
conccued content or object from the conception, and imagine 
it vaguely as residing elsewhere than m consciousness e thus 
avoid the necessity of facing the question how an object deter 
mined, hy relations can ha\c its being m a consciousness winch 
consists of a «cncs of occurrences 33\cn ‘knowledge,* though ! 
we often mean hy it a sy stem of knorni facts or laws, is apt to j 
lose this sense when we speak of it ns a form of consciousness I 
It then becomes merely tbc mental c\ent of arnnng at ani 
apprehension of related facts It does not represent the rclationf 
of the facts in consciousness That there must be suoJj a reh 
tion of tlicm in consciousness, and tint a consciousness consist’] 
ing of c\cnts cannot contain such a relation, is a conclusion 
which we a\oid by CM«coral»ng knowledge of its content, and] 
transferring this content from consciousness to ‘external things 
59 E\cn tliosc wlio recognise (he difiiciilty of extruding the 
object conccncd or known, an object constituted by relations 
from the con«ctou<ncss which conccuos or knows, and in con 
sequence of descnbing conception and knowlcilgo as mental 
events or phenomena, will be apt to ignore the same difficnltj 
m regard to Tercejihon The cvtcniality of the pcrccuod object 
to consciousness seems to be taken for granted, c\cn by those 
who would he quite ready to tell us that the ‘things* which we 
talk of conccia ing arc but ‘ nominal essences * This arises from 
the connexion of perception with sensation, and from the real 
eiphcahility of sensation by external impact It is admitted on 
all liands tint there can be no perception without (in Locke’s 
phraseology) ‘ actual present sensation * The difference between 
a perception of the moon and any mere conception of it is that, 
when it is perceived, although it is only m virtue of some con- 
ception of relations that it is perceived as a qualified object, 
there is necessarily some present sensation which those relations 
arc conceived as determining Prom this necessary presence of | 
sensation m the act of perception there easily arises a confusion / 
between the perceived object and the exciting cause of sensation, | 
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: ‘wliicli again leads to an extrusion of tlie perceived object from 
- the consciousness in which perception consists, and to the view 
jof it as an external something to which perception is related 

j as an occurrence to its cause. 

60 , A little reflection^ however, will show us that the exciting 
cause, the stimulant, of the sensation involved in a perception is 
never the object perceived in a perception. It is necessary to 
a perception of colour that there should be a sensation, arising 
out of a stimulus of the optic nerve by a particular vibration 
of ether. That vibration, however — ^the external exciting cause 
of the sensation — ^is not the object perceived in the perception 
of the colour. That object, indeed, will not be the same for 
every percipient. It wiU vary according to the extent of his 
knowledge and to the degree of attention aroused in him in the 
particular case. The perception may be no more than con- 
sciousness of the fact that a particular colour is presented to 
him — a fact to be aware of which is already to be aware of a 
certain rudimentary relation — or it may be a consciousness of 
various relations by which this fact is determined. And the 
relations thus apprehended in the perception may vary, again} 
fi’om those by which the colom- is connected with accompanying 
appearances in superficial experience, to those less obvious ones 
which science has ascertained. It may thus come to include a 
knowledge that the sensation of light arises out of a certain 
relation between vibrations of ether and the optic neiwe. If 
the perception is that of a man of science, observing light or 
colour for scientific purposes, it probably does so. Such loiow- 
! ledge is present to his mind in the perception. But it is a mere 
I confusion to imagine that, in this or any other form of such 
j a perception, the vibration of ether enters into the object per- 
; ceived — ^into the content of the perception — ^in the same sense 
! in which it acts as the exciting cause of the sensation; or 
; to suppose that this object or content is external to the per- 
cipient consciousness, as the stimulant matter is to the sentient 
. organism. 

j The sentient organism to which the vibratory ether may be 
! considered external is not consciousness, either as exercised in 
I perception or in any other way, any more than the vibratory 
• ether, as external, is the object perceived. Strictly speaking, it 
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is not a vibratory ether but the fact consisting in the relation \ 
between this and the optic nerve — this fact as existing for con- 
sciousness— that enters into or determines the perceived object, 
as the scientific man perceives it. This fact, as forming part of 
the content of the perception, is wholly within consciousness; 
or, to speak more accurately, the opposition of without and 
within has no sort of application to it. A vitliin implies ^a 
icUhout, and we are not entitled to say that anything is without 
or outside consciousness j for externality, being a relation wiiich, 
like any other relation, exists only in the medium of conscious- 
ness, only between certain objects as they ore for consciousness, 
cannot be a relation between consciousness and anything else. 
An affection of the sentient organism by matter external to it 
is the condition of our experiencing the sort of consciousness 
called perception; a relation of externality between objects is 
often part of that which is perceived ; but in no case is there 
such a relation, any more than a relation of before and after, 
between the object perceived and the consciousness of it, or 
between constituents of that consciousness. 

61. If, having got rid of the confusion between the stimulant | 
of sensation and the perceived object, we examine tbe con-| 
stituents of any perceived object — not as a ^ thing-in-itself,* or [ 
as we may vainly try to imagine it to be apart from our per- 
ception, but as it actually is perceived — w'c shall find alike that 1 
it-is.only-for-consciousncsa that they can exist, and that the] 
consciousness for wdiieh they thus exist cannot be merely a series 
of phenomena or a succession of states. For a justification of' 
this statement we may appeal to the account given of perception 
by the accepted representatives of empirical psychology. * Our { 
perception of an animal or a flower,* says Mr. Low'cs, ‘ is the | 
synthesis of all the sensations wc have had of the object in 1 
relation to our several senses*.* This object itself, he tells us, { 
is a ^ group of sensibles;* W’hicb corresponds with Mill's account 
of it as a combination of ^permanent possibilities of sensation.* 
Such language is no doubt susceptible of a double interpretation, 
and it is only upon one of the two possible interpretations 
that it justifies the conclusion we ehall draw from it. It is 
true also that this interpretation, is not sanctioned by the 

* Problems of Life and Mind, I, 191, 
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writers mentioned, wlio seem not to distinguisTi tlie two intei- 
pretations, and avail themselves sometimes of the one, sometimes 
of the other. It is the only interpretation of the, definition, 
however, that is really suitable to it as a definition of 
perception, 

63. What exactly is it that is combined in the synthesis 
spoken of ? Is it a synthesis of feelings as caused by the action 
of external irritants on the nervous system, or is it a synthesis 
of known and remembered facts that such feelings have oecm-red 
under certain conditions and relations ? The two kinds of syn- 
thesis are perfectly distinct; and, though the former may be 
presupposed in perception, it is the latter alone wMch coh- 
stitutes it in the distinctive sense. It is true, no doubt, that 
an excitement of sensation by some present irritant may revive, 
j-in a fainter degree, feelings that have been previously associated 

• with this sensation. But such a revival does not constitute 
■ a perception. It cannot result in a synthesis of the feelings as 
feelings of an object, or in the apprehension of a sensible fact, 
recognised as a symbol of many other related facts of which 
there would be experience if certain conditions on the part of 
a sentient subject were fulfilled — in other words, as a symbol 
of possibilities of sensation. If past feelings were reinstated 
merely as feelings, they cotdd not j)roj)erly be said to be com- 
bined in an object or in consciousness of an object at all, nor 
would their reinstatement be in any sense an inference, such as 
Mr. Lewes lightly holds to be involved in all perception^. 
They could only be combined, either in the ivay of producing 
and giving place to a further feeling, as little a consciousness of 
fact or object as any of them, or in the sense that their effects 
are accumulated in the nervous organism so as to modify its 
reactions upon stimulus. Anything more than this — any com- 
bination of the data of feeling as qualities of an object, or as 
facts related to a certain sensation, which the recurrence of that 
sensation may recall to us — implies the action of a subject which 

' thinks of its feelings, which distinguishes them from itself and 

* can thus present them to itself as facts. 

Such action is as neeessaiy to the original presentation of all 
that is recalled in perception, as to the incorporation of what is 
* Problems of Life and Mind, T. 257. 
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recalled in the total fact perceived As i\e have seen, no feel- 
ing, as such or as merely felt, enters into the percei\ed object — 
not even the present sensation which is admitted to he a neces- 
sary condition of perception It is not the sensation, but thei 
fact, presented by the self-distingmshing subject to itself, that! 
such a sensation is here and now occurring, occurring iindei 1 
certain relations to other experience — it is this that is the) 
nucleus on which the recalled expenence gathers, suggesting | 
other possibilities of sensation not themselves ^actual present 
sensations,^ hut no less present, as facts, than the fact that the 
given sensation is here and now being felt The knowledge 
of such possibilities of sensation is doubtless in every cast 
founded on actual sensation expeiieneed m the past, but on 
this as on an ohsened fact, determined by relation to othei 
like facts through the equal presence of all to a thinking sub- 
ject Except to an intelligence which has thus observed sensa- 
tions as related facts, there can be no suggestion, upon the 
recurrence of one of them, that others are possible upon certain | 
conditions being fulfilled 

The revival of the past sensations thomveh es, with whate\ei 
intensity, is no such suggestion It may be that the excite- 
ment of sensation by an external stimulant, which is the occa- 
sion of perception, is alwajs followed b^ a revival, with some 
less intensity, of the sensations known to be possible as accom- 
paniments of the given sensation, but the knowledge of their 
possibility — ^the__appreliension of the relation between their 
Fe^eral possibilities, as facts, and the fact of the given sensation 
occurring — this, the essential thing in perception, is as diffeient 
from the revi\al of the sensations themsehes or their images as 
IS the given sensation from the presentation of its occurrence 
as a fact And on this difference depends the susceptibility of 
combination m a perceived object, of presentation as a man\ 
in one, which belongs to known possibilities of sensation, to 
knowTi facts that certain feelings would occur under certain 
conditions, m distinction from feelings as felt Manifold feel- 
ings may combine, as we haae seen, m one rcsnlt, but in tliat 
one result their multiplicity as feelings is lost The constituents 
of a perceiied object, on the contrary, whether we consider them 
qualities or related facts, surviae in their multiplicity at the 
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■same time that they constitute a single object. The condition 
of their doing so is the self-distinction of the thinking subject 
from the data of sensation^ which it at once presents to itself in 
their severalty as facts, and unites as related facts in virtue of its 
i eq^ual presence to them all. 

63. It thus appears that the common objects of experience — 
not those ‘things in general"’ wliich are sometimes supposed to 
be the object of conception, but the particular things we per- 
ceive, this flower, this apple, this dog — in the only sense in 
which they are objects to us or are perceived at all, have their 
being only for, and result from the action of, a self -distinguish- 
ing consciousness. As perceived, they consist in certain groups 
of facts, which again consist in possibilities of sensation, knoum 
to be related in certain wa 3 ’-s to each other and to some given 
fact of sensation. The extent of the group in the ease of each 
perception, and the particular mode in which the constituent 
facts are related, depend on the experience and training of the 
percipient, as well as on the direction of his mind at the time of 
the perception. In every case the relations by which the given 
sensation is determined in the apprehension of the percipient, 
are but a minute part of those by which it is really determined. 
The object which the most practised botanist perceives in his 
observation of a flower, is by no means adequate to the real 
5. nature of the flower. That real nature, indeed, if our previous 
• conclusions have been true, must consist in relations of which 
consciousness is the medium or sustainer, though not conscious- 
ness as it is in the botanist. It is not, however, with the real 
nature of the flower, but with its nature as perceived — a frag- 
= ment of the real nature — that we are here concerned ; and it is 
' relations of which the percipient consciousness is the sustainer, 
j which exist only through its action, that make the object, as in 
> each case the percipient perceives it, wdrat it is to him. Facts 
I’elated to those of which the percipient is aware in the object, 
but not 3 ’^et known to him, can only be held to belong to the 
. perceived object potentially or in some anticipatory sense in so 
. far as upon a certain development of intelligence, in a direction 
, which it does not rest udth the will of the individual to follow 
or no, they wiU become incorporated with it. But they become 

^ [See, however, § 69.] 
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<0 incorporatwl witli it ont} throufjli tbc same contimied nclion I 
ot a combining: scU«con<ciou«nc<s upon data of f‘cn‘y\lion, tbroUjFli | 
vliicb this object, ns t!ic i>crcn>icnt nlrcndj pcrcoi\cs it, In® com* | 
to be there for him. 

C-t Common son«:c is apt to repel such statements ns thcsi, ] 
hccau«e the\ are tahen to implj tint can pcrccue what wo ' 
like, that the things we see arc fictions of our own, not deter- i 
mined Iw anj natural or neccssarj onlcr Ilut m truth it i 
implies nothing of the sort, unlevs il is supi>o«od that our whole 
concciousnc^s is a fiction of onr owai, of which it re<*ts with our- | 
«el\cs to make what we plc-is* Objects do not coare to In | 
‘ohjectuc,* fact*' do not cea«o to lie nuaUcrable, l*ccauec we find 
that a conficioumoss which wt cannot alter or c<cape from, 
bejond winch are cannot place oiirFcKc«,/yr which main thing*' 
indeed are external to each other but fo winch nothing can be 
external, is tlic medium tbrough winch the) exist for us, or 
because we can nnaljpc in pome cUmentarj wa\ what it mu«t 
liaNC done in order to llioir thus l>emg there for us It is not 
the conception of fact, hut the conception of the ion«ciou«nc*« 
for which facts cxi«t, Ih it is nffectc'd bj puch analv sis 

So long as consciousness is thought to haco nothing to do 
with the constitution of the facts of which wo are conscious 
it is possible to look ujKin it increlj as a surcc'-sion of cxeuts or 
phenomena *of the inner sense * The <picslion how lliC'>o inner 
ccents or succc«*>i\c phenomena tome to i»crronn a sjnthosis of 
Ihcmeelccs into objects is not nu*-c<l, hecauoo no Buch work 
of sjTithcsis IS thought to lie rctjuircd of consciousness at all 
The objects we pcrccne arc suppoBwl to be there for us indc- 
pendcntlj of anj action of our minds, we liaNC but passi\cl^ to 
let tlieir appearances follow each other o\or the mental mirror 
While this Mew is rctamwl, the succession of such appearances 
and of the mental reactions ujkui them — reactions grwluallj 
modified through accumulated effects of the appcanucos — maj 
fairlj be taken to constitute our spiritual being But it isl 
othcrwifio when we ba^c recognised the truth, that a sensation 
excited by an external irritant is not a perception of tbo irritant 
or (b^ itself) of anything at all, that c\erj object we pcrccuc 
is a c ongeri es of related facts, of aahicli tho simplest com- 
ponent, no less than the composite whole, requires m order to ita 
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presentation the action of a principle of consciousness^ not itself 
subject to conditions of time, upon successive appearances, such 
action as may hold the appearances together, without fusion, 

I in an apprehended fact. It then becomes clear that there is 
I a function of consciousness, as exercised in the most rudi- 
{ mentary experience, in the simplest perception of sensible things 
i or of the appearances of objects, which is incompatible with 
the definition of consciousness as any sort of succession of any 
sort of phenomena. Something else than a succession of phe- 
nomena is seen to be as necessary in the consciousness that 
perceives facts, as it is necessary to the possibility of the world 
of facts itself. 

65. We have dwelt at length on this implication in ordinary 
perception of a spiritual action irreducible to phenomena, 
because the question whether and how far man is a part of 
nature, is apt to be debated exclusively on what is considered 
higher ground and, in consequence, without an admitted issue 
being raised. The transcendence of man is maintained on the 
ground of his exercising powers, which it may plausibty be 
disputed whether he exercises at all. The notion that thought 
can originate, or that we can freely wiU, is at once set down as 
;*a transcendental illusion. There is more hope of result if the 
i controversy is begun lower dovm, with the analysis of an act 
' which it is not doubted that we perform. 

Now, if the foregoing analysis be correct, the ordinary per- 
' ception of sensible things or matters of fact involves the deter- 
mination of a sensible process, which is in time, by an agency 
; that is not in time, — in ICant^s language, a combination of 
: ‘ empirical and intelligible characters,^ — as essentially as do 
any of those ^higher'’ mental operations, of which the per- 
foimanee may be disputed. The sensation, of which the pre- 
sentation as a fact is the nucleus of every perception, is an 
event in time. Its conditions again have all of them a history 
in time. It is true, indeed, that the relation between it and 
its cause, if its cause is understood strictly as the sum of its 
conditions, is not one of time. The assemblage of conditions, 

external -and ^ internal,^ constitutes the sensation. There is 
no seqjience in time of the sensation upon the assembled con- 
ditions. But the assemblage itself is an event that has had 
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a determinate historj , and each of the constituent conditions 
has come to be n^hat it is through a process in time So much 
for the sensation proper The presentation of the sensation, 
again, as of a fact related to othei experience, is in like manner 
an event A moment ago I had not so presented it after 
a brief interval the perception will have given place to another 
Yet the content of the presentation, the perception of thi*! or 
that ob3ect, depends on the presence of that which in occur- 
lence is past, as a fact united m one consciousness with the 
fact of the sensation now occurring , or rather, if the percep- 
tion IS one of Vihat we call a dc\ eloped mind, on numberless 
connected acts of such uniting consciousness, to iihich limits 
can no more he set than they can to the range of experience, 
and which yield the conception of a world iciealed in the 
sensation The agent of this neutralusation of time can as 
little, it would seem, be itself sub3cct to conditions in time as 
the constituents of the resulting whole, the facts united in 
consciousness into the nature of the perceived object, are before 
or after each other 

6 G "We are not, however, fully stating the seemingly para- 
doxical character of everyday perception, in merely saying that 
it is a determination of events in time by a principle that is not 
in time That is a descnption cquallj applicable to fact and to 
the perception of fact For fact always implies relation deter- 
mined by other relations m a unu erse of facts , and such rela- , 
tions, again, though they be relations of events to each other 
in time, imply, as has been previously pointed out, something 
out of time, for which all the terms of the several relations 
are eq^ually present, as the principle of the sjnthesis which 
unites them in a smgle universe But, in thus explaining the 
ultimate conditions of the possibility of fact, we need not assign 
the events themselves, and the determination of them by that 
w Inch IS not an event — the process of becoming, and the regula- 
tion of it as an orderly process, — ^to one and the same subject, 
as if the events happened to and altered the subject that unites 
them, or as if the source of order in becoming itself became 
"We cannot mdeed suppose any real separation between the 
determinant and the determined The order of becoming is 
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only an order of becoming tbrongb tbe action of that wliicli 
is not in becoming 3 nor can we tbinli of 'tliis order as preceded 
by anything that was not an order of becoming. We contradict 
ourselveSj if we say that there was first a chaos and then came 
to be an order; for the 'first" and 'then" imply already an 
order of time^ which is only possible through an action not in 
time. As little^ on the other hand, can we suppose that which 
we only know as a principle of unity in relation, to exist apart 
from a manifold through which it is related. But we may avoid 
considering this principle, or the subject of which the presence 
and action renders possible the relations of the world of be- 
coming, as itself in becoming, or as the result of a process of 
' becoming. It seems to be otherwise with our perceiving con- 
sciousness. The very consciousness, which holds together 
successive events as equally present, has itself apparently a 
history in time. It seems to vary from moment to moment. 
It apprehends processes of becoming in a manner which implies 
that past stages of the becoming are present to it as known 
facts ; yet is it not itself coming to be what it has not been ? 

67. It will be found, we believe, that this apparent state of the 
case can only be explained by supposing that in the growth of 
our experience, in the process of om.' learning to know the world, 
an animal organism, which has its history in time, gradually 
becomes the vehicle of an eternally complete consciousness. 
What we call our mental history is not a history of this con- 
sciousness, which in itself can have no history, but a histoiy of 
the process by which the animal organism becomes its vehicle. 
■ ' pur consciousness " may mean either of two things ; either a 
function of the animal organism, which is being made, gradually 
and with interruptions, a vehicle of the eternal consciousness ; 
or that eternal consciousness itself, as making the e Tiimnl 
organism its vehicle and subject to certain limitations in so 
doing, but retaining its essential characteristic, as independent 
of time, as the determinant., of becoming, which has iiot_and 
does not itself become. The consciousness which varies from 
moment to moment, which is in succession, and of which each 
successive state depends on a series of 'external and internal" 
events, is consciousness in the former sense. It consists in 
what may properly be called phenomena ; in successive modi- 
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ficition‘5 of the nnimnl oi7»nm«ni, MliJfh would not, it ii tnu 
l>c wliat tlic> nn, if llu\ win. not mc<ln for the nnli‘%'itton if 
an ctirml concctou hut wlmli nrt not this i-onecio»teni*v'« 
On th(* other hind, it is this Inttir wm*aiousuc<s, ns fo fir 
mh‘-od in or coniinunifntcil to ns (hroUjjh ino«hfintion of tin 
nninnl orpinism, lint coustitutos our knowliil,;t*, with the 
relations, clnnctonstic of kiiowlislp., into whuh time doo 
not enter, wlmh nre not m lieeomin,; hut nn. oniv for nil wlnt 
thei arc It is (Ins n^jnin tint tnihlcs m<, h\ incoqiontioii of 
nn\ iicnsntion to whuh nttiiition is k'^itn into n F\Ftem of 
knoini fncts to exten 1 tint F\>tcm, nnd h\ lunns of frc«h 
perceptions to im\c nt further knowUsl^ 

C8 1 or eoni enu nee nki , we hlnti tins doctrine, to liej^n w ith, 
in a bald dojfnutic wni, thou,;h well awnn how iitiwnrraiiL'ihk 
or unmeimn,?, until CXI lame<l nnd jnstifitsl, i( is liUl) tonpjicar 
Doci» it not, the rcidor miN ash, m\oUc the im^wcMhli. miiijwi- 
fiition that Ihert is a donhle con^ loiisnc^s in nnn? >\o, wij 
rcplt, not tint there i" a douhU con«tiou«ncss, hut that tin. out I 
indiMsihlo rcahli of our ronKimisness cannot l>c eomjuxlundial 
in a smjflo concuition In fctkin,? to iindcn-tand its naht\ wi 
haNc to look at it from two diffiMit jioints of mow , and the 
dilTorcnt conciptions that wt fonn of it, ns lookwl at from (lu-si 
difftrtnt jiomts, do not admit of heini: umtisl, nn\ mon, than 
do our imprcsssjons of ojijio itc pnles of the Fame phiild, and ns 
we ajpl^ the Kimo term ‘ wnFcioiisncFS* to it, from wlnelievir 
point of MOW wt coutimplato it, the nmhijpnt) noticed nwes- 
attends that term 

In an} caFC of nn end pnduall) reah'^in,; itFclf throu,;h 
a certain or^inism a like difliciiU} arises If we would Ftiilc 
the trutli about a luin^ and ^ffowiiiff bod\, we can oul} do 
it by (he help of two conceptions, winch wo Fhall trj m Mini 
to reduce to a third One will Ik* the conception of the end, 
the jiarticailar fonn of life realised m the bod}— nn end reil 
nnd present, because operatiie, throujjhout llio doiclopmcut 
of the body, but winch a\c cannot idcntiC} witli an} st i,»c 
of that development The other will bo tliat of the parliciilir 
body, or complex of material conditions, org-imc to this end, as 
on the one hand dependent on nn incxhauBtiblo senes of other 
material conditions, on the other pro^cssucl} modified by 
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results o£ tlie action, the life, to which it is org-nnie. The 
particular living being is not less one and indivisible because 
•we cannot dispense with either of these conceptions^ if we would 
understand it ariglit, or because it is sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, of them that is predominant in our usage of the term 
‘living being/ In like manner, so far as we "can understand 
at all the reality of consciousness, one and indivisible as it is in 
each of us, it must be by conceiving l)oth the end, in the shape 
of a completed knowledge that gradually realises itself in the 
organic process of sentient life, and tliat organic process itself 
with its history and conditions. "We have not two minds, but 
I one mind; but we can Imow that one mind in its reality only 
; by taking account, on the one hand, of the process in time by 
which effects of sentient experience are accumulated in the 
organism, yielding new modes of reaction upon stimulus and 
fresh associations of feeling with feeling; on the other, of tlie 
system of thought and knowledge which realises or reproduces 
itself in the iudmdual through that process, a system into the 
inner constitution of which no relations of time enter. 


S 

) 

\ 


I 


69. If we examine the notion of intellectual progress common 
to all educated men, we find that it virtually involves this twofold 
conception of the mind. • We regard it as a progress towards the 
attainment of knowledge or true ideas. But we cannot suppose 
that those relations of facts or objects in consciousness, which 
constitute any piece of knowledge of which a man. becomes 
master, first come into being when he attains that knowledge; 
that they pass through the process by which he laboriously 
learns, or gradually cease to be as he forgets or becomes con- 
fused. They must exist as part of an eternal universe — and that 
a spiritual universe or universe of consciousness — during all the 
changes of the individual’s attitude towards them, whether he 
is asleep or awake, distracted or attentive, ignorant or informed. 
It is a common-place indeed to assert that the order of the uni- 


A^erse remains the same, hoAvever our imj)ressions may change in 
regard to it ; but as the common-place is apt to be understood, 
the universe is conceived in abstraction from consciousness, 
while consciousness is identified simply with the changing im- 
pressions, of which the unchanging order is independent. But 
the unchanging order is an order of relations ; and, even if 
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nlntjons of nn\ kind conll lx? imlqx'n lent of consciou«!np‘‘« 
ccrtainh tljo--c tint fonn tho conteiit of kiiowlnU^ nn not «> 
Ah 1 nowj tllf•^ txi I onl\ for wn'iioti nc'^n, mil, jf m them* 
hcUes tlK\ >Mre cxtrnnl to it \\c >>lnll tr> m to coiieriNe 
an\ \ r«x(*vs Iin ^^lmh Ihci «-ouM find thetr ua\ from uitliont to 
within it lhe\ nrt rtHtioni of futs whiih nH]nm n oon 
Ku v\sm. H ilikv. to pT»>eut them oh fnetn nnd to unite them m 
rihlion A\ c mu't hold then tint there is n ctnHtaou'ncHH for 
uhitli the rehtioiis of fnel, tint form the ohjivt of onr ^rndinlli 
nltaiiuHl knouhnl^c, nlmd\ mid ttennil) cxi«t , niul tint the 
,^i\in,» knoulolpc of the induidml is n j ro,;n‘*« lownnls thii 

eon«cum*iu*HH 

70 It 11 n conunu'Tu*** further, ulmh is it olf o)wnti\i 

in the ] tomnU its nttniiinunt, jn*t ni ilHwlnn thi 

tnd ivnhiotl through n ixrt'iiii jnxesK ifsolf dtttnnin(*H tint 
jroocsi, uH a ^nrtuulir kind of lift, hr m taim, informs tlu 
] row.** « orjjmuc to it 1 vert tITort fiih to inn a preiu^iis of 
knonlnl,^. out of mn thin,; uhuh n not, m form nnd j nmijiU, 
ktiou]otl}»c itKlf 'Ihc most immituo tcerm fnin ulmh knou* 
lwl,;e can Ih. dc\clo|»nl u nlmd) n iK'rirptim of fact ulmh 
irnnhcs the nctun mKin Mttn M\t ftnsatinni of n coii'^cinu nesi 
ulnch lioldh them ui nhtion, nnd uhuh thcrifort t-iunot it ilf 
l>c l)tfon. or after them, or exist ns n mccessjon nl nil And 
ever) step fonvanl in rv^d mttlli,;inn uluthir in the w i\ of 
uldition to uhal uc call the stoik of luinnn Inonlnl,;^ or of 
an npj roj n ition In the indivihial of some jurt of tint stock 
IS onl) txphcahle on sup|>OHiliou tint siinessi\L n|Kirts of Iht 
senses, simcssive cfTirts of attention Riuetssivt proeo cs of 
oliservation anl cxjicnincnt, arc dttcrnmied In tlu coiuciousiicvs 
that all things form a rtintnl whole — n toiiHinusness whitli is 
operative lhrouf;hout their simcssion nnd which nl tlu same 
timt realises itsJf Ihroujjh lliciii 

71 A f mull ir illustntion inn) help to 1 rm,; home that \ uw 
of v^liat IK involved in the attnmmcnt of knowlcd,;L for which 
wt arc litre tonttndm,; A\o often talk of readin,; the hook of 
nature, and (here is a real analogy lutw ten tlu proco s in wlnth 
wc apprehend the import of a sentence nnd that h) which wo 
arrive at nn) piece of knowledge In reading the sentence 
wc see tlie words succcssiv el), wc attend to them Biicccssivcl), 
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we recall their meaning successively. But throughout that 
succession there must be present continuously the consciousness 
that the sentence has a meaning as a whole; otherwise the 
successive vision^ attention and recollection would not end in 
a comprehension o£ what the meaning is. This consciousness 
operates in them_, rendering them what they are as organic to 
the intelhgent reading of the sentence. And when the reading 
is over, the consciousness that the sentence has a meaning has 
become a consciousness of what in particular the meaning is, — 
a consciousness in which the successive results of the mental 
operations involved in the reading are held together, udthout 
succession, as a connected whole. The reader has then, so far 
as that sentence is concerned, made the mind of the writer his 
own. The thought which was the wi’iter^s when he composed 
the sentence, has so determined, has so used as organs, the suc- 
cessive operations of sense and soul on the part of the reader, as 
to reproduce itself in him through them ; and the first stage in 
this reproduction, the condition under which alone the processes 
mentioned contribute to it, is the conviction on the reader's part 
that the sentence is a connected whole, that it has a meaning 
which may he understood. This conviction, it is true, is not 
wrought in him by the thought of the witer expressed in that 
particular sentence. He has learnt that sentences have a mean- 
ing before applying himself to that particular one. Before any 
one can read at all, he must have been accustomed to have the 
thought of another reproduced in him through signs of one 
kind or another. But the first germ of this rej)roduction, the 
first possibility or receptivity of it, must have consisted in so 
much communication of some one else's meaning as is implied 
in the apprehension that he has a meaning to convey. It is 
through this elementary apprehension that certain functions of 
one man s soul, the soul of a listener or reader, become so 
organic to the thought of another’, as that this thought gradually 
realises itself anew in the soul of the listener. 

May we not take it to be in a similar way that the sj^stem 
of related facts, which forms the objective world, reprodrrces 
itself, partially and gradually, in the soul of the individual who 
irr part knows it ? That this system imphes a mind or con- 
sciousness for which it exists, as the condition of the union in 
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relation of tlic rcHtctl facte, ie not an pneee c ln\c 

Focn tint it n tlic onl\ nnewcr aalucli ^\c In\e nnj for 

to tlic rjncetjon, liow ricIi n union of tlic manifold n 
IKK'.ilde On tlio other Fide, our knowletlj^c of nu} part of the 
hjMcm implits *i like union of (he manifold in nlilmn, Rich 
a preeentation of fochn^a ns fide, and fucIi a dttcnmnalion 
of the facte h\ mutual rtlation, aa le onl) jK^-eihlc thnnij»h the 
action ni»on fcelin,^ of a Fuhjett dn-liiijn^^hinp iteclf fraun them 
Tine bcinj^ fo, it \>onld potm that the nttninmcnl of the knon-| 
Ied"c le onh cxplieahlc ne a reproduction of ^‘•elf, in the human' 
Foul, h) the couFciomncce for which the eo-mo' of nlitotl fatt4 
txieU — a nproduction of itfolf, m winch it miks the K-ntniiti 
life of the FOul aa ita organ 

72 llccau«e the n.'pro<l«climi hae tlnte a procc'- in time for 
ill oi^n, it le at once progrc'.eno and inca|ul)lo of eompUtion 
It IS ‘ncicr ending, Btill licginmiig,* liocauRo of the com-tant 
Fucco«f-ion of phenomena in the fcnlunt life, which tin eUrnal 
<.on«ciou»>nc««, acting on that life, h »k j»cri>cluall) to gather nnew 
into the timeless nmt) of knowle<!gc Tiicro ne\cr can he that 
actual wliolene«i of the world for wsa\hich there miicl he for the 
mind that renders the world one Ihit though the C'onditions under 
which the eternal conocioume*** reproiluecs itnlf iiionrlnow« 
ledge are thus incompatihlc with finality in tliat knowlctlge, 
there is that dement of idcnlih hctwccn the first Ftago of 
intelligent caponcnco— lK.U\ctn the simplest l>cginnmg of know- 
ledge — and the denial con«< lonmc'-s reproducing itsdf in it, 
which consifitH m the presenlnlion of a manj in one, m the 
apprehension of ficts ns rclatc^l in n single s^sUin, m the 
conception of there l>cing an onlirof things, whatc\ir th it onlcr 
maj turn out to be Just as the conciction that a s]>oakcr 
or wnter has a meaning is at once the first step m the com- 
mumcation of his thought to a listener or rc'idcr, and the 
condition determining all the organic processes of reading and 
listening winch end in the rcprodwdion of the thought, bo the 
conception described is at once the pnmarj form m winch that \ 
mind to winch the world is rclatuc commumcates itsdC to us, \ 
and the infiucnce winch renders the procesces of sensuous e\- \ 
pcncncc into organs of its communication It is onl} ns 1 
go^crncdhy the forecast of there being a related whole tint j 
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these processes can yield, a growing, though, for ever incomplete, 
knoAvledge of what in detail the whole is. 

73. There should by this time be no need of the reminder, that 
' the evidence of the action of this fore-casting idea, in the several 
1 stages of our learning to know, does not depend on any account 
•! of it which the learner may be able to give. Whether he is 
able to give such an account or no, depends on the development 
of his powers of reflection ; and the idea is at work before it is 
reflected on. The evidence of its action lies., in results, inexpli- 
- cable without it. Nor must we imagine it, as the doctrine of 
1 innate ideas might lead us to do, antecedent in time to the 
i processes of learning through which it realises itself, and which, 

‘ in so doing, it makes what they are. This would be the same 
■ mistake as to suppose the life of a living body antecedent in 
time to the functions of the living body. It is inconsistent 
with the essential notion that the consciousness of a related 
whole, 50 far as it is ours, is an end realising itself in and 
determining the growth of intelligence. Thus when the question 
is raised, whether the conception of the uniformity of nature 
precedes or follows upon the inartificial or unm'ethodised exercise 
of induction, the answer must be either that it does both or that 
it does neither ; or, better, that the question, being improperly 
I put, does not admit of an answer. Tlie conception of the 
I uniformity of nature is one form of the consciousness on w'hich 
! we have been dwelling ; and the processes of experience are 
I related to it as respiration or the eireulation of the blood is 
\ related to life. It is the end to which they are organic ; but, at 
the same time, it is so operative in them that without it they 
would not be what they are. It is no more derivable from 
processes of sense, as these would he without it — ^from excitements 
and reactions of the nervous system — than life is derivable 
from mechanical and chemical functions of that which does not 
live. Under various expressions, it is the primary form of the 
intellectual life in which the eternal consciousness, the spirit for 
j which the relations of the universe exist, reproduces itself in us. 

All particular knowledge of these relations is a filling up of this 
- form, which the continued action of the etei’ual consciousness in 
> and upon the sentient life renders possible. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PBEED05I OF MAN AS INTELLIQENCE 

74 THEOuairoET the foregoing discussion of the conditions 
of knowledge our object, it will be remembered, has been to 
arrive at some conclusion in regard to the position m nliich 
man himself stands to the system of related phenomem, called 
nature — in other words, m, regard to the fieodom of man , a 
c onclusionj iiLJv liic h.th e-question „of t he pose;ibilitv of Ethics, as 
other than a bran ch. Arguing, first, from 
the characteristics of his knowledge, postponing for the present 
the consideiation of his moral acliieiement, our conclusion is 
that, while on the one hand his consciousness is throughout 
empirically conditioned, — in the sense that it nould not bo what 
at any time it is hut for a series of events, sensible or related to 
sensibility, some of them events in the past history of conscious- 
ness, others of them e\ ents affecting the animal sj stem organic 
to consciousness, — on the other hand his consciousness would not 
be what it is, as knoxLiug, or as a subject of intelligent expe- 
rience, but for the self realisation or rcpioduction in it, through 
processes thus empmcally conditioned, of an eternal conscious- 
ness, not existing in time but the condition of there being an 
order in time, not an object of experience but the condition 
of there being an iiitelbgtnt experience, and in this sense 
not ^ empirical * but * intelligible * T.n_infup nf Ins charactei [ 
as knowing^ theiefore. we are entitled to sav that man is neenrd | 
mg to a certain w ell -defincd meaning of the term , a ‘ free cause ^ | 
T,P| pbnrtly -nbnf^fbnf 

75 By the relation of effect to cause unle&s the ^ cause ^ isi 
qualified by some such distmgmshing adjective as that ju^ti 
employed, we understand the relation of a giv en event, either to 
another event imariablj antecedent to it and upon which itj 
is invariably sequent, or to an as«;emhlage of conditions winch ^ 
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'! together constitute the event — into which it may he analysed, 
i Such a cause is not a 'free" cause. The uniformly antecedent 
event is in turn dependent on other events j any particular sum 
of conditions is determined by a larger complex, which we at 
least cannot exliaust. But the condition of the possibility of 
t his relation in either of its forms — ^the condition of events 
being connected in one order of becoming, the condition of 
facts heing united in a single system of mutual determination — 
is the action of a single principle, to which all events and facts 
are equally present and relative, hut which distinguishes itself 
from them all and can thus unite them in their severalty. In 
I speaking of this principle we can only use the terms we have 
got ; and these, heing all strictly appropriate to the relations, or 
' objects determined by the relations, which this principle renders 
; possible hut under which it does not itself subsist, are strictly 
inappropriate to it. 

Such is the teim 'cause." So far indeed as it indicates the 
action of something which makes something else what it is, 
it might seem applicable to the unifjdng principle which makes 
the world what it is. But we have no sooner so applied it than 
we have to qualify oui’ statement by the reminder, that to the 
unifying principle the world, which it renders one, cannot he 
something else than itself" m t//e same may as, to ordinary 
apprehension, a determined fact is something else than the_con- 
ditions determining it, or an event caused something else than 
the antecedent events causing it. That,_the unifjdng nri nciple 
' should distinguish itself from tire manifold which it unifies, 
; is indeed the condition of the unification; but it must not he 
supposed that the manifold has a nature of its own apart from 
the unifying principle, or this principle another nature of its 
own apart from what it does in relation to the manifold world. 
Apart from the unifying principle the manifold world would he 
nothing at all, and in its self -distinction from that world th e 
unifying principle takes its character from it; or, rather,. it Js_in 
distinguishing itself from the world tlmt it gives itself, its „cha- 
raeter, which therefore hut for. the world it worrld not have. 

76. It is true indeed of anything Xelated as a cause to anything 
else on which it produces effects, that its efficiency in the pro- 
duction of those effects is an essential part of its nature, just as 
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susceptibility to those effects is an t^scntial part of the natuio 
of that m •which they take place No group of conditions would 
be what they are but for the effect which it lies m them to 
produce, no events iihat they are but for the other events that 
arise out of them, any more than, conversely, the conditioned 
phenomenon, or necessarily sequent event, has a nature indepen- 
dent of its conditions or antecedents Still every particular 
cause, whether agent or assemblage of conditions or antecedent 
event, has a nature, made for it by other agents, conditions, or 
antecedent events, which appears but partially m any particular 
effect , and again the patient or conditioned phenomenon or 
sequent events in which that effect appears, has a nature other 
than that which it deriv es from the particular cause Therefore 
in the determined world there is a sense in saying that a caus e 
is somethmg on which something else depends for being^^at it 
IS, w hich no longer^ bolds when tlie^f^cT is ' ihe"vvholo dete r- 
mih cd wor l d itself, and the cause the unifjnpg principle implied 
in its detcrminateness There is nothing to qualify the deter- j 
rained world m a ichoU but that inner determination of all con- i 
tamed in it by mutual relation, which is due to the action of ^ 
the umfjing principle, nor a^thmg to qualify the unifying , 
pr inciple b ut this very action, with the self-distmction necessary ' 
to it 

When we transfer the term ‘cause,' then, from a relation 
between one thing and another withm the determined world 
to the relation between that world and the agent implied in 
its existence, we must understand that there is no separate 
particulanty m the agent, on the one side, and the determined 
w orld as a whole, on the other, such as characterises any agent 
and patient, any cause and effect, within the determined world 
*1 heji g e pt must ac LabsoInt ely from jts elf m the ac ti on throug h 
v ^ich that world is — not, as does everythmg withm the world, 
under determination by something else The world has no ^ 
nTipT-nnfof ^the_age nt no 

rae^r_hut_that whichjt gives^itse lf m_t his action 

77 This is what v ve mean by calling a gent a ‘ free cause ' 
But the qu^ibiT^ once anses whether, when we have thus 
qualified the term ‘ cause ’ by an ^ithet which effectually dis- 
tinguishes it from any cause cognisable withm the world of 
G 
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pbenomenaj it still has a meaning- for us. The answer is that 
hut for our own exercise of such causality it would have none. 

\ But, in fact, our action in knowledge — ^the action by which we 
connect successive phenomena in the unity of a related whole — 
is an action as absolutely from itself, as little to he accounted 
'for by the phenomena which through it become an intelligent 
experience, or by anything alien to itself, as is that which we 
have found to he implied in the existence of thh universal 
order. This action of our own 'mind^ in knowledge — to say 
nothing of any other achievement of the human spirit — becomes 
to us, when reflected on, a canm cognoscmli in relation to the 
action of a self-originating ‘ mind ^ in the universe ; which we 
then learn to regard as the cansa esmidi to the same action, 
exercised imder whatever limiting conditions, by ourselves. 
We find that, quite apart fi-om the sense in which all facts and 
events, including those of our natural life, are determined by 
that mind without which nature would not be, there is another 
sense in which we ourselves are not so much detennined by 
it as identified by it with itself, or made the subjects of its 
self-communication. All things in nature are determined by 
it, in the sense that they are determined by each other in a 
manner that would be impossible but for its equal, self-dis- 
1 tinguishing presence to them all. It is thus that the events of 
our natural life are determined by it ; not merely the mechanical 
and chemical processes presupposed by that life, but the life 
itself, including all that can properly be called the successive 
phenomena of our mental history. But to say that it is thus 
determined, though it is true of our natural life, is not the full 
! account of it; for t;his_Jife, with its constituent events or 
phenomena, is organic to a form of consciousness of which 
: knowledge is the development, and which, if for no other 
treason than that it conceives time, cannot itself be in time. 
While the processes organic to this consciousness are deter- 
mined by the mind to which all things are relative, in the sense 
that they are part of a universe which it renders possible, this 
consciousness itself is a reproduction of that mind, in respect, at 
least, of its attributes of self-origination and unification of the 
manifold. 

78. It may be asked here, what after all is the conclusion as to 
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the fircJom of nnn Jnm«clf lo I>c <Inwn from thoe con«nIm- 
tions in rc^nl to knonhilj^e ‘Grintctl/ it mi\ he I'm!, * lint 
tlic knonlwlj^ of mlim n irmliicihlc lo n intunl procc***, lint 
it imiihc? the nclion of a {innciplc not m time, uhich >oa nn\ 
call if 3011 plcijsc, m ctcnni mind, ulill \o« ndnnl tint mnn's 
nttanmiont of knowl(^l;;o condtliotnl on j>rocc«ecs in tune 
and on the fulfilment of ►tnclU mtnril fnnctione lliC'C pro | 
ec«s(S nml function^* nrc ti* CM-cnltal to man, ns much n jwrt 
of lin Iwmp' ns lu«i knowK-Jpo ii Hon llieti rm it l)e paid 
that the hcrnjr itself, thui conditiomxl, i« not a ]«art of inlurc 
hut IS free’ Or, if this pfitimont is made nnd nn Ikj justi- 
fi«l, must it not lio left nlon,jpidc <f nn ixnctiv contmrj 
blatcmcnt? Do \on not nflir nl! Ka\t nnn Ptill “in douht to 
deem himself a God or lHn«:l , ** ptill jvqdiawl with the “ partU 
this, partU tlnl^' conclut>ion, for which philo-ioph), if fjootl for 
nn^tlun,?, should fuh<(itutt one morv wtisfacton, hut which, 
on the eontnr^, it seems mcitU lo n^statc in a inon. prolix 
fonn ?* 

70 c answer tint, if the forcp)in,» con-ulcntions ha\o an) 
truth in them, wc are not shut up in this nmhiput) To sa) 
tint man in lnin«clf is tn f-art nn nninnl or product of nature, 
on the jjround that the consciousness which distinfjin'his him 
IS realised through uatnn! processes, is not inon. true linn to 
sa) tint nn animal is in |xirl a mathinc, Is'canpc the life x\hich 
distm,^n«lus it Ins mechanical structures for its organs If 
that acti\il) of knowlcdjfc on the part of man, lo which 
functions pro\ isioinll) called n itumi arc orfpnic is ns nhsolntcl) 
different from nnj procc*«s of change or lK*eonmipf ns we ln\e 
tndca\ cured to show tint it is, thcncxcn the functions 
to it arc not descnbtsl with full truth when thi) nix said to bo 
natural 1 or the constituent elements of nn or^nnism can onl) 
ho tnil) nnd ndcfjnatol) concciccd ns rendered what the) are 
1>) the end realised Ihroufjli tho orfpimsm Iho mechanical 
stmetnre organic to life is not ndtspntol) concoistsl ns n 
machine, though, for tho purpose of more accumto cxnmin ition 
of the fitnicluro in detail, it maj lie con\cmcnt to treat it ns 
such And, for n like reason, the state of tho ca«:o in regnnl to 
a man is not fairl) ropre enlcsl h) sa}nig Hint, though not 
merely nn animal or natural, he is so in rcspcct of the processes 
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- of physical change through which an intelligent consciousness 
• is realised in him. In striet tnith the man who knowSj so far 
from being an animal altogether^ is not an animal at all or even 
in part. The funetions, which would be those of a natural or 
animal life if they were not organie to the end consisting in 
knowledge, just because they are so organie, are not in their 
full reahty natm’al functions, though the purposes of detailed 
investigation of them — perhaps the purpose of improving man'’s 
^estate — may be best served by so treating them. For one who 
could comprehend the whole state of the case, even a digestion 
jthat served to nourish a brain, which was in turn organic to 
knowledge, would be essentially different from digestion in an 
■animal incapable of knowledge, even if it were not the ease 
that the digestive process is itself affected by the end to which 
jit is mediately relative. And, if this is tnie of those processes 
which are directly or indirectly organic to knowledge but do 
not constitute or enter into it, much more is it true of the man 
capable of knowledge, that in himself he is not an animal, not 
a link in the chain of natural becoming, in paid; any more than 
at all. 

I 80. The question whether a man himself, or in himself, is 
) a natural or animal being, can only mean whether he is so in 
respect of that which renders him conscious of himself. There 
is no sense in asking what anything hi itself is, if it has no self 
at all. That which is made what it is wholly by relations to 
other things, neither being anything but their joint result nor 
distinguishing itself from them, has no self to be enquired about. 
Such is the case with all things in inorganic nature. Of them 
at any rate the saying ‘ Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale"’ is 
tnie without quahfication. The distinction between inner and 
outer, between what they are in themselves and what they ai’e 
, in relation to other things, has no application to them. In an 
s organism, on the other hand, the distinction between its rela- 
t tions and itself does appear. The life of a living body is not,i 
> like the motion of a moving body, simply the joint result of; 
1 its relations to other things. It modifies those relations, andj 
I modifies them through a nature not reducible to them, not 
t constituted by their combination. Their bearing on it is dif- 
ferent from what it would be if it did not live ; and there is so 
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far a meaning m saying that the organism is sometbing m itself 
other than what its relations make it — that, while it is related 
to other things according to mechanical and chemical laws, 
it has itself a nature which is not mechanical or chemical 
There is a significance, accordingly, in the enquiry what this 
nature in itself is, which there is not in the same enquiry as 
applied to anything that does not live But the living body 
does not, as such, present its nature to itself in consciousness 
It does not consciously distinguish itself from its relations 
Man, on the other hand, does so distinguish himself, and his 
doing so is his special distinction The enquiry, theiefore, what ) 
he m himself is, must refer not merely to a character which | 
he has as more, and other, than a joint result of relations to \ 
other thmgs — such a character he has as simply living, — but ’ 
to the character which he lias as consciously distinguishing j 
himself from all that happens to him 

81 Now this distinction by man of himself from events is no[ 
less essentially different from any process m time or any naturall 
becoming than is the activity of knowledge, which mdeed\ 
depends upon it It is through it that he is conscious of time, \ 
of becoming, of a personal history, and the active principle of 
this consciousness cannot itself bo determined by these relations 
in the way of time or becoming, which arise for consciousness I 
through its action The * pnnetum stans,' to which an order of j 
time must be relative that it may be an order of time, cannot 
itself be a moment or a senes of moments m that order , nor can 
the ‘punetum stans^ tn necessary to the presentaiion 

of time, be itself a succession in consciousness And that which 
IS true in regard to the mere presentation of tune is true alsoj 
of everything presented in time, of all becommg, of every history \ 
To be conscious of it we mnst nmte its several stages as related^| 
to each other in the way of succession , and to do that we musti 
ourselves be, and distinguish ourselves as being, out of the/ 
succession ’ArdysTj Spa afiiyij etiai tov vovv, wo-TTcp tpijirtv 
*Ava^ay6pas, Xva KpanJ, tovto 6* iarlv, tva yv(op((i]^ It is only 
through our holding ourselves aloof, so to speak, from the 

^ Mind, then, must l>e unmixed mfh anything else, as Anax^oras says m 
order that it may master things , that is, in order that it may know them Arist 
de anim III Ir 4 . 
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manifold affections of sense, as constant throughout their variety, 
that they can he presented to us as a connected series, and thus 
move us to seek the conditions of the connexion between them. 
And again, when the conception of such conditions has been 
arrived at, it is only through the same detachment of self from 
the succession of its experiences that we can conceive the condi- 
tions as united in their changes by an unchanging law, which, as 
determining the order of all events in time, is itself xmaffected 
by time. 

8li. Thus, while still confining our view to man’s achieve- 
ment in knowledge, we are entitled to say that in himself, i. e. 

■ in respect of that principle through which he at once is a self 

■ and distinguishes hinxself as such, he exerts a free actixity, — an 
' activity which is not in time, not a link in the chain of natural 
‘ becoming, which has no antecedents other than itself but is self- 
, originated. There is no incompatibility between this doctrine 

and the admission that all the processes of brain and nerve and 
tissue, all the functions of life and sense, organic to this actixdty 
(though even they, as in the thinking man, cannot, for reasons 
given, properly be held to be merely natiunl), have a strictly 
; natural history. There would only be such an incompatibility, 
if these processes and functions actually constituted or made up 
the self-distinguishing man, the man capable of knowledge. 
But this, as we have seen, is what they cannot do. Human action 
is only explicable by the action of an eternal consciousness, which 
uses them as its organs and reproduces itself through them. 

The question why there should be this reproduction, is indeed 
as unanswerable as ex'^eiy form of the question why the woi’ld aS 
a whole should be what it is. Why any detail of the world 
is what it is, we can explain by reference to other details 
which determine it; but why the whole should be what it is, 
why the mind which the woi'ld implies should exhibit itself 
in a world at all, xvhy it should make ceidain processes of 
that world organic to a reproduction of itself under limitations 
> which the use of such organs involves — ^these are questions 
I which, owing perhaps to those xmy limitations, we are equally 
, unable to avoid asking and to answer. We have to content 
ourselves with saying that, strange as it may seem, it is so. 
Taking all the facts of the case togethei*, we cannot express 
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them othen^ise. Tlie unification of tlic manifold in the world 
implies the presence of the manifold to a mind, for which, and 
through the action of which, it is a related whole. The uni- 
fication of the manifold of sense in our eonsciouxncss of a world 
implies a certain self-realisation of this mind in us through 
certain processes of the world which, as explained, only exists 
through it — in particular through the procc<scs of life and feel- 
ing. The wonder in which philosophy is said to begin will not 
cease when this conclusion is arrived at; but, till it can be shown 
to have left some essential part of the reality of the case out of 
sight, and another conclusion can be substituted for it which 
remedies the defect, this is no reason for rejecting it. 

83. Before proceeding, it may be well to point out that it is a ' 
conclusion wliich can in no wise be affected by any di«co\cr}-, or ' 
(legitimately) by any speculation, in rcganl either to the relation ' 
between the human organism and other forms of animal stnic-p 
ture, or to the development of human intclligcnco and thoj 
connexion of its lower stages with tlio Inghcr stages of the' 
intelligence of brutes. Having admitted tl»at certain processes i 
in time arc organic in man to that consciousness exercised in 
knowledge which wo hold to be eternal, we have no interest in 
abridging those processes. If there ore reasons for holding tliat 
man, in respect of his animal nature, is descended from 'mere* 
animals — animals in whom the functions of life and sense Avero 
not organic to the eternal or distinctively human consciousness,— 
this docs not affect our conchision in regard to the consciousness 
of w’hich, as he now’ is, man is the subject; a conclusion founded 
on analysis of w'hat he now is and does. Tliis conclusion could 
only be sliaken by show’ing cither that a consciousness of the 
kind which, for reasons already set forth, wo describe as eternal, 
is not involved in knowledge, or that such a consciousness can 
in some intelligible W’ay bo developed out of those successions 
of feeling which can properly be treated as functions of the 
animal system; and this must mean that it has some clement 
of identity with them. That countless generations should have 
passed during wdueh a transmitted organism w’as progressively 
modified by reaction on its surroundings, by struggle for exist- 
ence, or otherwise, till its functions became such that an eternal 
consciousness could realise or reproduce itself through them— 
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tliis miglxt add to tlio woiidGr with, wliicli the consideration o£ 
what we do and are must always fill us, hut it could not alter 
- the results of that consideration. If such he discovered to he 
the case, the discovery cannot affect the analysis of knowledge — 
of what is implied in there being a world to he known and in our 
knowing it, — on which we found our theory _of,jthe_action-' of 
a free or self-conditioned and eternal mind, hitman, 

84. The question, however, of the development of tlie human 
organism out of lower forms is quite dilferent from that of the 
relation between the intelligence exercised in our knowledge and 
the mere succession of ' impressions and ideas,’’ i. e. of feelings 
in their pidmaiy, or more lively, and in their secondaiy, or less 
lively, stage. Till some flaw can he shown in the doctrine pre- 
viously urged, we must hold that there is an absolute difference 
between change and the intelligent consciousness or knowledge 
of change, which precludes us from tracing any development 
of the one into the other, it development implies any identity of 
principle between the genn and the developed outcome. ’^Hien 
we speak of a development of higher from lower fonns of intelli- 
gence, there should be no mistake about what we mean, and 
what we do not mean. We mean the development of an intelli- 
gence which, in the lowest form from which the higher can 
properly be said to be developed, is already a consciousness of 
change, and therefore cannot be developed out of any succession 
of changes in the sensibility, contingent upon reactions of the 
‘ psychoplasm ’ or nervous system, however that system ’ may 
have been modified by accumulated effects of its reactions in 
the past. 

To deny categorically on this account that the distinctive 
intelligence of man, his intelligence as knowing, can be deve- 
loped from that of ' lower ’ animals u’^ould indeed be more than 
we should be warranted in doing. We have much surer ground 
for saying what, in respect of our knowledge, we are than for 
saying what the animals are not. The analysis of what we do 
and have done in knowledge, which en’titles us to certain con- 
clusions as to what we must be in order ’to do it, is inapplicable 
to beings with whom we cannot communicate. If the animals 
have a consciousness corresponding to that which we exercise 
in knowledge, at any rate we cannot enter into it. Their 
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actions, as ob«one<l from outsKle, ^\ould seem to be explicable 
wthout it — explicable as resulting from tlie determination of 
action b) feeling and that of fooling I13 feeling, m otlar wonis as 
resulting from succcssne clianges of tlic sensibility, — uatliout 
any need for a^jcnbing to them any consciousness of change, any 
syntliesis of the mo<lifications they experience as belonging to 
an inter relatc<l \\orld Me are thus warranted m saying tluat' 
we hare no c\idenee of the presence m ‘brutes^ of such an * 
intelligence as that which forms the basis of our knowledge, 
and that, \f tt u aitea/, there can properly speaking, lia\e been 
no dcaclopmcnt of our mind from such a mind ns theirs But 
this hypothetical negation is quite compatible with the admis- 
sion that there may ha\o heen a progressne dc\clopment, 
through hereditary tnnsmicsion, of the animal system which 
has become organic to the distinctnc mlelhgcnce of man, that 
the particular modes of succe«suo feeling upon a Inch a unify mg 
inftlhgcncc superacnca m man, rendering them for him into a 
related world, may ho Ibc result of a past cxi>cncnco on the part 
of beings in whom such intclligeneo had not yet supenened, 
and who were in that sense not human , and that certain modi- 
fications of the sensibility, arising from this pro human history, 
may ha^c been the condition, according to some unaecertainctl 
law, of that suponcntion of intelligence m man 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE TVILL. 

85. So far we liave been dealing- with wbafc we may ventime 
to call the metaphysics of experience or Icnowledge, as distinct 
from the metaphysics of moral action. We have been consider- 
ing the action of the self-conditioning and self-distinguishing 
mind, which the existence of a connected world imj)lies, in 
determining a particular product of that world, viz. the animal 
system of man, with the receptive feelings to which that system 
is organic, — in so' determining it as to reproduce itself, xmder 
limitations, in the capacity for knowledge which man possesses. 
The characteristic of this particular mode of its reproduction in 
the human self is the apprehension of a world which is, as dis- 
tinct from one which should be. It constitutes a Icnowledge of 
the conditions of the feelings that occm- to us, and of uniform 
relations between changes in those conditions. Rut the a-nimal 
system is^not organic merely to feeling of the kind just spoken 
of as receptive, to im^pressions, according to the natural meaning 
of that term, conveyed by the nerves of the several senses. It 
is organic also to zoauts, and to impulses for the satisfaction of 
those wants, which may be in many cases occasioned by im- 
pressions of the kind mentioned, but which constitute quite a 
different function of the animal system. 

These wants, with the sequent impulses, must be distinguished 
from the consciousness of wanted objects, and from the effort to 
give reality to the objects thus present in consciousness as 
wanted, no less than sensations of sight and hearing have to be 
distinguished from the consciousness of objects to which those 
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sensations arc concci\od to be roliiotl It Ins been sufilciontl^ 
jxnntcd out bow the presentation of sensible tbinpr*, on occasion 
oEfonsation, implies the action of n principle A\bicli is not, bbe 
sensation, m time, or an c\ent or a Fcncs of c\onts, but must 
c<pnll} be present to, and distiufjiiisb it‘'ClE from, the several 
stages of a sen'^ation to wbuli attention is gi\cn, as ucll ns 
the so\eral sensations nttendcil to and rcfernxl to a single 
object In hkc nianner(.tbe transition from mere want to 
coasciousncss of a n anted object, from the impiiUc to sati«f\ 
the \\*ant to an effort for realisation of the idea of the wanted 
object, implies tbc presence of the a\Mit to a subject wlucU 
distinguishes itself from it and is constant tlirongbout Fucce«si\i 
stages of the irant) 

So mueli IS implied m tlio comeiMon of n wainl into the 
presentation of a wanted object, though the want lie of stnetlv 
animal origin, and liowcicr slightly the object inn\ be define<l 
m c-onscioa«nees (llicry step in the dcnnition of the wnnle»l 
object implies a furtlicr action of tbc same subject, in the waj 
of comparing \anous wants titat an'^c in the process of lift, 
along with the incidents of their satisfaction, as thej onlj can 
be compared bj a subject which is otlicr than the proees'*, not 
itself a stage or senes of stages in the succession winch il 
ob=cnes At the simo time as the reflecting suhjeit tru lives 
the series of wants, which it distinguiehes from ithclf wliile it 
presents their filling ns its object, there arises the idea of a 
s atisfactio n on the whole — an idea ncicr rcaliKible, but for CNcr 
stnMng to realise itself m the attainment of a greater command 
o\er means to the satisfaction of particular wnnls^ 

8G Tor the present we take no notice of nnj wantctl objects 
but such as arise from the prc«culation bj a reflecting subject 
to itself of wants tliat are of a purely animal origin 11 ilh tbc ^ 
exception of the object consisting m a gcncml satisfaitiou of 
such wants, we take no account aa jet of wants that aro of dis- 
tinctively human ongin, of scants that arise out of conceptions 
The form of consciousness winch we aro considering does indccxl 
differ absolutely from the mere succession of animal wants , but 
it so differs, not m respect of the presence of such wants as 
are not of animal origin, but in virtue of that distinction of ( 
self from the wants, through which tlierc sujxirvenos upon thoi 
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succession of wants a consciousness — not a succession — of wanted 
iobjects. It is tliis consciousness whicli yields, in tlie most 
^elementary form, the conception of something' that should he as 
s distinct from that which is, of a world of practice as dis tinct 
^ from that world of experience of which the conception arises 
> from the determination hy the Ego of the receptive senses. 
Whereas in perceptive experience the sensible object carries its 
reality with it — ^in being presented at all, is presented as real, 
though the nature of its reality may remain to be discovered, — 
in practice the wanted object is one to which real existence Jhas 
yet to be given. This latter point, it is true, is one which 
language is apt to disguise. The food which I am said to 
want, the treasure on which I have set my heart, are already 
in existence. But, strictly speaking, the objects which in 
these cases I present to myself as wanted, are the eating of 
the food, the acquisition of the treasure; and as long as I 
want them, these exist for me only as ideas which I am strhung 
to realise, as something which I would might be but which 
is not. 

Thus the world of practice depends on man in quite a dif- 
ferent sense from that in which nature, or the world of experi- 
‘ ence, does so. We have seen indeed that independence is not 
to be ascribed to nature, in the sense either that there would be 
nature at all without the action of a spu'itual self-distinguishing 
subject, or that there could be a natm’e for us, for our appre- 
hension, but for a further action of this subject in or as our 
soul. It is independent of us, however, in the sense that it 
does not depend on any exercise of our powers whether the 
sensible objects, of which we are conscious, shall become real or 
no. They are already real. On the other hand, it is charac- 
teristic of the world of practice that its constituents are objects 
of which the existence in consciousness, as wanted, is prior to, 
and conditions, their existence in reality. It depends on a cei- 
; tain exercise of our powers, determined by ideas of the objects 
j as wanted, whether those ideas shall become real or no^ 

87. The same thing may perhaps be otherwise stated by 
saying that the world of practice — the world composed of moral 
or distinctively human actions, with their results — ;is one in- 
wlnch the determining causes are moiives ; a motive^ againjbeing' 
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an idc^ o£ an cndj %\lncli a fclf-con‘?cious p\ibjc<.t presents to 
itself, and it stnics and tend^ to rcaljco Noi\, prxmn 

fane, ns amII be admitted on nil bands, this causality of moli\cs 
effectual)} distingiusbes tbe avorld «1iicb moral action lias 
brought, and c'ontinues to bring, into being, from the senes of 
naturil c\ents In the latter tbe occurrence of an c\cnt docs 
not depend on an idea of the e\cnt, as a dcsinxl object, being 
jirevionsl} prcsenloil (If then moral nction is to be l>ro«gbt< 
withm the senes of natural phenomena, it must lie on sup- 
po'itiou that the motiies which determine it, IiaMiig natural 
antecedents, arc theinselies but links in the chain of natural 
phenomena, and that thus moral nction, though dislingtiislical • 
from other kinds of natural cicnt b\ its dcjiendincc on prior 
idea*!, IS not denaluralisctl, since the ideas on which it dtjionds 1 
are thcmeclios of natural ongiift 

The question whctlicr tins is so is the jiomt real)} at issue 
in roganl to the po«stbilit} and indisj>cnsabltne-*s of a Moral 
I’hilosophj winch shall not lie a branch of natural science, or, 
if wo like to put it so, in rcganl to the frocslom of moral agents 
ItjaJiot thc_questiou commonly delated, with much ambiguit} 
of terms, bctwccu^dclcrmmisU' and 'mdttermmiHU^, not the 
question whether there is, or is not, a |>ossibiht} of unmoti\c<l 
wiUmg, but the question vrhclUcr motiNCS, of that kind In i 
which it IS the characteristic of moral or Jiumaii nction to hoi 


determined, arc of proper!} natural origin or can bo right)} j 
regarded as natural phenomena 

88 If the foregoing anal} sis be correct, c\cn those motiaes 
(defined above) which lie nearest, so to speak, to animal wants, 
arc yet effectually distinguishcil from them niwl from an} kind 
of natural phenomena Q^o one would pretend to find more thanj 
a strictly natural e\ent either in any appetite or waint incident il 
to the process of animal life, or m the effect of such a want ml 


the way of an mstincti\e action directed to its satisfaction Ihitl 


it IS contended that such appetite or a\nnt docs not constitute 
a motive proper^ does not move to any distmctivcl} human 
action, except as itself determined b} a prmeiplo of other than 
natural ongin Q!t only becomes n motive, so far ns upon the I 
want there supervenes the presentation of the want by a self-) 
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'Conscious subject to himself ^ and with it the idea of a sclf- 
j satisfaction to be attained in the filling of the -wantj 

89. It is not indeed that the want is intrinsically altered^ or 
ceases to be a wantj through the supervention upon it of the 
moral motive, properly so called; but that, W'hile it continues 
or ceases and begins again, there arises a new agency, other 
than it, from its presence to a self-conscious subject which takes 
from it an idea of an object in which self-satisfaction is to be 
sought. And the new agenc}’-, thus resulting, is no more a 
natural event or process, or the product of any such event or 
process, than is the self-consciousness to •which it owes its dis- 
tinguishing character. We may illustrate the state of the case 
from what takes place in ph)’^sical life. A chemical process 
does not cease to be a chemical process because it goes on in 
a living organism, but it does become contributory "to a result 
wholly different fi’om any which, apart fi-om a living organism, 
- it could have yielded. On the other hand, life is not a chemical 
5 or mechanical process because chemical and mechanical processes 
' are necessary to the living body, unless such processes can by 
themselves constitute life. ' No more is any moral action, or 
action from motives, a natmnl event because natural want is 
necessary to it, rmless the self-consciousness, in and through 
which a motive arises out of the want, is itself a natural event 
or series of events or relation between events.'. 

90, That it is not so is scarcely less plain of self-consciousness, 
in that relation to want which yields a motive, than it is of it in 
■ that relation to sensation which yields perception and, through 
. it, knowledge. Can that be an event or phenomenon, "u^hether 
in the way of want or otherwise, which throughout the suc- 
cessive stages, the abatements and re'vivals, of a want presents 
the single idea of the self-satisfaction to be attained in its 
filling; which unites successive wants in the idea of a general 
need for which provision is to be made, and holds together the 
successive wants and fillings as the connected but distinct 
incidents of an inner life, as an experience of happiness or 
the reverse? Can it, again, be a series of events, either the 
series of w^hich the connexion in an inner life thus arises 
through its action, or any other series? Can it, finally, be 
the connexion or relation thus arising, or any other relation? 
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But when \^e ln>c rojcctc<l nil thcfc nltcmatucs, when we 
luvNC Kiiil lint the pnctienl 6clf-con«ciousne<s, winch i** the 
distmg^i«hing^ factor in all motive**, not an oicnt or Fcnc"! 
of events or relation between exent^, we ha\e faiil that it is| 
not natural in the ordinary fcnM* of that term , not naltinl nt 1 
nnj rate in anj Fen*>o in which iiitunlnc<s would impl} lU I 
determination h} antecedent cxcnln, or b\ conditions of which | 
it IS not iti=clf the Fourcc 

91. If the reader is yatis f lM h\ the*»e consiileratinns that there 
IS Eomcthing nion* than natural in tim m otu (»_to_- ft_monl o r 
digtinctnclj human action, he max l>e apt to n«tini e— since 
there is no disjnitm" the dc|>ondciiee on animal imjmUe nt an} 
rate of tho«c elementar} motixes to which we liaxe so far con- 
fined our xicw — that animal itn]>ti1« c is one conn>oncnt of t he 
niotixe, while folf^ ***"" - ‘ ‘ ** - - t 

IS pirtlx au-nnirr ^ , 

But ajjain^t bucI , ^ - 

xiousl} [§ C8] agnmst the notion that the presence of a double 
consciousness in man xrna im{di(yl in the distinction jKuntod 
out lictwecn the process of FiiiKition m time nnd its determina- 
tion b} a ndijoct not in time, ns alike nece«sar} to j>creeplion 
and knowledge ^IC it would t>c untrue to m} of the functions 
of life that tilt} arc parti} chemical, l»ccause xxithout thcniit-il 
processes the} could not be exorcised, it is exen more untrue to 
Fa} of a raotne, in the proper Fcnsc, that it is parti} animal, 
because, unless ati animal xx ant occurred, it xx ould not arise 1 he 
raotixc IS not made up of a xxaint nnd Folf-eonsciousncFs, an} 
more than life of cjiemical processes nnd xital ones Ij^^is one 
and indixisihle, but, mdixisihle n» it is, it rcsulla, ns perception 
results, from the determination of nn amin il nature h} a Folf- i 
conscious Bubject other than it, so results, howexcr, ns that the ' 
animal condition docs not surxtxo in the rx . *11110 

The xxant, no doubt, ma} remain along xxith the new result — 
the motixe, propcrl} bo called — xxhich arises from its relation to 
sclf-consciouencFh, but it is not a part of it ^Hunger, for 
instance, ma} gurxixc along xxilli the motixo, mxolxing some 
form of EclC-reCercncc, which arises out of it in the self-conscious 
man — whether tliat motixe be the desire to rclicxc himself from 
pain, or to gixe liimself pleasure, or to qualify himself fori 
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work, or to provide himself the means of living,— hnt himger 
i neither is that motive nor a part of it. If it were, the result- 
i ing act would not he moral but instinctive. There would be no 
moral agency in it. It would not be the man that did it, but 
the hunger or some ‘ force of natui'e ^ in him. The motive in 
every imputable act for which the agent is conscious on reflec- 
tion that he is answerable, is a desire for personal good^in_sraie 
form or other ; and, however much the idea of what the personal 
good for the time is may be affected by the pressure of animal 
want, this want is no more a part or component of the desire' 
than is the sensation of light or colour, wliich I receive in 
looking at this written line, a component part of my perception 
in reading it. 

92. Whether our conclusion be accepted or' no, it may be 
hoped that the point which it is sought to make good in regard 
to the distinctive character of motives has at least been made 
clear. What instinct is, whether there are in truth merely 
instinctive actions, is a question on w^hich, though of late some 
men seem almost to have argued themselves into believing the 
contrary, there is much more room for doubt than there is as to 
the natm'e and reality of motives and the moral action deter- 
; mined by them. (If we have to explain what we mean hy 
■ instinct and iustinctive action, we have to do it by excluding 
the essential characteristic of our own motives and motived 
action. By an instinctive action we mean one determined 
by a conception, on the part of the agent, of any good to be 
gained or evil to be avoided by the action.) It is superfluous to 
add, good /o himself ; for anything conceived as good in such 
a way that the agent acts for the sake of it, must be conceived 
as his own good, though he may conceive it as his own good 
only on account of his interest in others, and in spite of any 
amount of suffering on his own part incidental to its 'attain- 
ment. / By a moral action, an action morally imputable or that 
can he called good or bad, we mean one that is so determined 
as the instinctive action is not. Clearly it is nothing but our 
knowledge of what moral or motived action is, that gives a 
meaning to the negation conveyed in the description of another 
; sort of action as instinctive. Whether there in fact are actions, 

• either done by ourselves under certain conditions or by other 
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agents, that correspond to this nc^tne description can never f 
be knoiNTi with the same intimate eertamty with \Nhich it 
IS known that actions belonging to our conscious expenenco 
are related to motives in that manner o£ which the negative 
forms the meaning of the description of any action as in- 
stinctue^ 

93 fit IS true that it makes no difference to the outward 
form of an action whether it is so related to a motive or no, 
whether it has a moral qualitj or— as would be the case, if it 
were determmed directly by animal want — is merely instinctive, 
in the sense of not proceodmg from a conception of personal I 
good^ It may have the same effect on the senses of an on- 
looker, the same nervous and muscular motions may he involved 
m it, the same physical results may follow from it, in the one 
case as m the other ( But it is not by the outward form, thus \ 
understood, that we know what moral action is "We know it, 1 
so to speak, on the inner side 'Wo know what it is m relation to J 
us, the agents, what it is as our cxpressionj^ Only thus mdeed \ 
do we know it at all In knowledge so derived, where from 
the nature of the case our 3 udgmcnts are incapable of verification 
in the ordmary sense by reference to matters of fact- — for the 
motive which an act expresses is not what we commonly mean 
by a matter of fact — there is, no doubt, much liability to 
arbitrariness in the interpretation of the self-consciousness to 
which alone vve can appeal Against such arbitrariness, it 
would seem, we can only protect ourselves bj great circum- 
epection in the adoptww of ovre f <Mrnvw.l35, eo that they may he \ 
as nearly adequate as possible to the inner experience which we \ 
mean them to convey, and by constant reference to the expres- 
sion of that experience which is embodied, so to speak, in the 
habitual phinseology of men, in literature, and in the institutions 
of family and pohtical lif^ 

94 ^oweyer insufficient such saf^uards may be, it remams the \ 
c ase th at self leflection is the only possible method of learning ) 
what is_the inner man or mind that our action expresses , in ( 
other words, what that action really is^ Judgments so arrived } 
at must he the point of departure for all enquiry into processes 
by which our actual moral nature may have been reached, and ! 
into links of connection between it and that of animals other- 1 
H 
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wis6 endowed. Wlmtever tlie result of sucli encjwries^ it enn 
only be tbrongb a confusion that we allow tliem to affect our 
conclusions in regard to the actuality of our conscious life. Our 
knowledge of what that life is may not seldom entitle us to reject 
speculations as to a process by wliich it has come about^ on the 
^ ground that such a product as can be legitimately traced from 
Ithe process is not the inner life which we know. But no in- 
iference from such supposed processes can entitle us to decide 
that this life is not that which a sufficiently comprehensive view 
of the evidence afforded by itself would authorise us in taking it 
;to be; since the acceptance of this evidence as the given reality 
. is the presupposition of any enquiry into a process by which the 
given reality has come to be. 

95. It must be plainly admitted, then, that self -reflection is 
the basis of the view here given in regard to the distinctive 
character of the motives which moral actions represent. Any 
one making this admission will of coirrse endeavour to conduct 
his self-reflection as circumspectly as possible, and to save it as 
far as may be from errors which personal idiosyncracy might 
occasion, by constant reference to the customary expressions of 
moral consciousness in use among men, and to the institutions 
in which men have embodied their ideas or ideals of permanent 
good. (In the interpretation, however, of such expressions and 
institutions self -reflection must be our ultimate guide. Without 
v it they would have nothing to teU; and it is to it, avowedly, 
,'that we make our appeal when we say that to every action 
morally imputable, or of which a man can recognise himself 
j as the author, the motive is always some idea of the man^s 
I personal good — an idea absolutely different from animal want, 
even in cases where it is from anticipation of the satisfac- 
tion of some animal want that the idea of personal good is 
derived.'] 

constituted, like the perception which answers 
to it in the sphere of speculative intelligence, clearly admitsuof 
• being considered in seemingly opposite ways. Two seemingly 
incompatible, yet equally time, sets of statements may be made 
m regard to itj which, however, are not really, incompatible, 
because one relates to the motive in its full reality, which is not 
a sensible event, the other to a sensible event which is imphed 
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in it (as sensation is implied in perception) but is not it ^bc 
sensible e^ent or phenomenon, implied in the motive, is, like 
every other event, determmed by antecedent e\ ents according to 
natural laws The motive itself, though it too is m its own way * 
definitely determmed, is not naturally determmed It is con- 1 
stituted by an act of self consciousness which is not a natural 
event, an act m which the agent presents to lumself a certam 
idea of himself — of himself doing or himself enjoj mg — as an idea 
of which the realisation forms for the time his good It is true 
that the moral quality of this act, its virtue or its vice, depends | 
on the character of the agent^ It is this that determines what I 
the kind of personal good, which under anj set of circumstances 
he presents to himself, shall be This character, m turn, has had 
its history, just as a man^s developed intelligence, as it at any 
time stands, has had a history But just as this latter history, 
though to call it a history qfun. eternal consciousness would be a 
contradiction, has yet taken its distinctive nature, as a history 
of intelligence, from a certain action of an eternal self distinguish- 
ing consciousness upon the processes of feeling, so ^he history of | 
human character has been one m which the same consciousness | 
has throughout been operative upon wants of animal ongin, 
giving rise through its action upon them to the specific quality j 
of that historj^ 

96 The view which it is sought to convey may be made more 
plain by an instance CWhen Esau sells his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, his motive, we might be apt hastily to say is an i 
ammal want ^ On reflection, if by motive * is meant that which \ 
an action represents or expresses, the inner side of that of 
which the action is the outer, we shall find that it is not so 
(^The moti\e lies m the presentation of an idea of himself as 
enjoying the pleasure of eating the pottage, or (which comes ' 
practically to the same thing) as relieved from the pain of | 
hunge^ Plainly, hut for his hunger Esau could have no such ^ 
motive But for it his presentation of himself as a subject of 
pleasure could have taken no such form But the hunger is not 
the presentation of himself as the subject of pleasure, still less 
the presentation of that particular pleasure as under the circum- 
stances his greatest good, and therefore it is not his motue 
If the action were determined directly by the hunger, it would 
H a 
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liave no moral character^ any more tliaii have actions done in 
sleeps or strictly under compulsion, or from accident, or (so far 
as vre know) the actions of animals. ( Since, however, it is not 
the hunger as a natm’al force, but his own conception of himself, 
as finding for the time his greatest' good in the satisfaction of 
hunger, that determines the act, Esau recognises himself as 
the author of the act. He imputes it to himself, and it is 
morally imputable to him — an act for which he is accountable, 
to which praise or blame are appropriate^)^ If evil follows from 
it, whether in the shape of punishment inflicted by a superior, 
or of calamity ensuing in the course of nature to himself or 
those in whom he is interested, he is aware that he himself has 
brought it on himself. Hence remorse, and with it the possi- 
bility of change of heart. He may 'find no place for repentance^ 
in the sense of eaneelhng or getting rid of the evil which his 
act has caused; but in another sense the recognition of him- 
self as the author of the evil is, in promise and potency, itself 

repentance. ,, ; 

(r. j.-- r ■ 

\ •' ■ - 

97. ‘ But how,'* it will be asked, ‘ does this analysis of Esau’s 
motive aflect the question -of his moral freedom?’ We admit at 

■ '.once that, if he is not free or self-determined in his motive, he is 
!,not free at all. To a vdll fine in the sense of unmotived we can 
attach no meaning whatever. Of the relation between will and 
desire more shall be said in the sequel. Eor the present the 
! statement may suffice, that we know of no other expression 
I of wiU but a motive in the sense above explained,, or, as it may 
; he called to avoid ambiguity, a strongest motive. Such a mo^e 
' is the will in act. The question as to the, free^mThf^the^j^l 
we take to be a question as to the origin of such a strong^t 
, motive. ' ' " 

98. The assertion that Esau’s motive, and with it the action 
which expresses his character, is the joint outcome of liis cir- 
cumstances and character, however time it may be, throws 
little light on the matter, unless followed by some fm'ther 
analysis of the circumstances and character. One ‘circum- 
stance ’ no doubt is his hunger, and this has a definite physical 
history. The physiologist, with sufficient knowledge and oppor- 
tunity of examination, could trace its determining antecedents 
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wit^i the utmost precision. But even this hunger, as it affects 
Esau*a action, is not really rrliat it would he in relation to a 
merely natural agent, any more than the xnsual sensation, which 
this flower conveys to an intelligent person who attends to it, is 
really tlie same as that which it conveys to a merely sentient 
animal. The want in the one ease, the sensation in the other, 
may rightly be abstracted from the self-consciousness by re- 
lation to which, in the cases supposed, it is really determined, 
for the purpose of investigating those natural conditions and 
antecedents which arc unaffected by* that relation ; but it 
must not be forgotten that there is an abstraction in so 
treating it, and that, when the moral bearing of tlie want is 
in question, the abstraction may become misleading. Tlic 
circumstances which in combination with character affect moral 
action, just because they ate so combined, arc no longer what 
they would be merely as circumstances. Tliey are not like 
forces converging on an inert body wbicli docs not itself modify 
the direction of the resulting motion. Tlius even a circum- 
stance in itself and in its antecedents so strictly physical as 
hunger, if it is Esau’s hunger, the hunger of an agent morally 
endowed, has in effect a quality not determined by natural , 
antecedents. 

Of the other circumstances bearing on Esau’s action, or of the 
most important among them, it could not he admitted that they 
arc merely physical at all, even in their origin or antecedents as 
distinct from their hearing on his act. AV c may perhaps classify 
them roughly under three heads — the state of his health, the , 
outward manner of his life (including his family arrangements 
and the mode in which he maintains himself and las family), and 
the standard of social expectation on the part of those ■whom he 
recognises as his equals. All these have their weight in affect- 
ing the result which his cliaracter yields under the pressure of 
animal want, but they are all of them influences which have 
come to be what they arc through processes in which human 
character or will has been an essential factor. Just as the result ' 
to which they contribute in his conduct only arises from the 
particular mode in which the self-presenting and self-seeking 
Ego in him reacts upon them, so it is only through previous 
conduct eimilarly detennined, on his ow part or that of others, 
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that such circumstances have taken their actual shape. Their 
formation at every stage has indeed been affected by events 
whichj like the particular experience of hunger in Esau^s case^ 
have each had their definite chain of physical antecedents ; hut 
it has only been as determined by relation to the human self that 
these events have yielded the given result in the shape of these 
particular circumstances. In the last resort^ then, we are thro^vn 
back on the question of the character of the agency so exerted, 
alike in the formation of those circumstances by which the 
motive expressed in any moral action is affected, and in that- 
reaetion of the man upon the circumstances which actually jdelds 
that motive. 

' 99. When we thus speak of the human self, or the man, re- 

, acting upon circumstances, giving shape to them, taldng a 

■ motive from them, what is it exactly that we mean by this self 
or man ? The answer must be the same as was given to a cor- 

; responding question in regard to the self-conscious principle 

■ implied in our knowledge. We mean by it a certain reprodue- - 
tion of itself on the part of the eternal self-conscious sub 3 ect'.o£_ 
the woidd — a reproduction of itself to which it makes .the 
processes of animal fife organic, and which is qualified and 
Kmited by the nature of those processes, but which is so far 
essentially a reproduction of the one supreme subject, implied 
in the existence of the world, that the product carries with it 
under all its limitations and qualifications the characteristic of 
being an object to itself. It is the particular human self or 
person, we hold, thus constituted, that in every moral action, 
virtuous or vicious, presents to itself some possible state or 
achievement of its own as for the time its greatest good, and 

I acts for the sake of that good. The kind of good which at any 
t point in his life the person presents to himself as greatest 
^depends, we admit, on his past experience — his past passion 
;and action — and on circumstances. But tlnoughout the past 
5 experience he has been an object to himself, and thus the 
author of his acts in the sense just stated. And as for the 
circumstances, in the first place they only affect his action 
through the medium of that idea of his own good upon which 
he makes them converge; and, secondly, in respect of that 
; part of them which is most important in its bearing on conduct. 
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tlioy tlicm«5el\cs pre<xippose personal, seU-socking* ngencj of 
the kind dc«cnl)cd. 

100 It will prolKilil} lx* ol)jocto<l that it makw no practical 
thircrcnec to the moral freedom of the indiMiliial, whether or no 
the circum‘:tanccs h^ which lie is innncncctl nro of stnctl} 
natural or of F|>cciall) human onfjin, fo long; na it la not to the 
induadual’fi own action thatthc^ are due Tliat there la a fcn«e 
of ‘freedom/ ludcctl, in which it la acr^ different!} affected h} 
such a ‘circumstance’ as hun;^r or imminent death, and by 
Rich another ‘circumstance* as the customs and cxiH'ctalions of 
a socict} to arhich the iiidiMdttal Wlonj^s, will lianll} be dis- 
puted The freedom of an action must ho taken to mean simpl} 
ita imputabilit} in tlic juristic fcnse, if it la nllcpHl that it 
makes no difTcnncc to its fnxdom whether the agent la m- 
flucnecsl m doing it h} the ciaiimstanec of pressing ph}6ical| 
noc<l, or h} the ctfvum«tancc that hia honour is npjHnIwI to b} j 
lus famil} or Ins ftatc. Ilcfore taking furtlicr notice, howcacr, I 
of the acr} aanoiis Fcn«ca m wlmh freedom la assert csl of man, 
and of the relation m which our doctrine btands to them, it will 
l)c well to guard against further liabiht} to misapprehension in 
re«j>oct of the doctrine itself’ 

‘Do 30U mean,’ it mai be asked, ‘ to n-ssert the existence of a 
ni}slcnoii8 abstract cntit} which }ou call tlic self of a man, apart 
from nil his particular feelings, desires, and thoughts — all the 
cx])cncncc of his inner life?' To such a question wc should 
rcpl} , to begin w ith, that of ‘ entities' wc know nothing, except ns 
a, dy glogisiic term denoting something m winch certain Dnghsli 
psj chological writers seem to supjwsc that certain other writers 
believe, hut in which, so far as known, no one has stated Ins own 
belief That the self, ns wc concoiao it, is m a certain sense 
*m}stcrious' wc admit It is in a sense m 3 Sterious tint there 
should bo Bueh a thing ns a world at all Tho old question, why 
God made tho world, lias never been nnsw ered, nor will be ^Vo 

• TJie (Ifitfnctfon Letwren tl at nort of wlf •eekfng which is tho charsetenstio of 
all action sutceptible of moral nttnlnitea, and ti at which Is apcclally charactcrlstio 
of bad moral action, will bo conil Icred in tho sequel 

* [.Tlio author must 1 avo delcrminwl, after thU j aragraph was written to omit 
the fuller account of the different ecnsca of ‘ freedom wl ich was aometlmcs 
given in hit lectures and is prom sed I ere It U now (1890) printed in tho accond 
volume of Green's 71 oris, edited by IL L ItetUesliip 
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know not wky tke world should boj wo only Icnow that thore 
lit is. In like manner we know not why the eternal subject 
of that world should reproduce itself, tlrroug-h certain processes 
of the jworld, as the spirit of mankind, or as the particular self 
I of this or that man in whom the spirit of mankind operates. 
We can only say that, upon the best analysis we can make of 
om- experience, it seems that so it does. That in thus repro- 
ducing" itself, however, it remains an ' abstract ^ self, apart from 
the deshes, feeling's, and thoug'hts of the individual man, is just 
^ the notion we seek to set aside. J ust as we hold that our desires, 

' feeling's, and thoughts would not be what they are — ^would not 
; be those of a man — ^if not related to a subject which distinguishes 
1 itself fi’om each and all of them ; so we hold that this subject would 
I not be what it is, if it were not related to the particular feelings, 
i desires, and thoughts, which it thus distinguishes finm and 
;! presents to itself. If we are told that the Ego or self is an 
abstraction from the facts of our inner experience — something 
which we ^accustom ourselves to suppose^ as a basis or sub- 
sti’atum for these, but which exists only logically, not really, — 
it is a fair rejoinder, that these so-called facts, oui’ particular 
feelings, desires, and thoughts, are abstractions, if considered 
otherwise than as united in the character of an agent who is 
an object to himself. The difficulty of saying what this all- 
uniting, self-seeking, self-realising subject is — the ^ mystery^' 
that belongs to it — arises from its being the only thing, or a 
form of the only thing, that is real (so to speak) in its own 
right ; the only thing of which the reality is not relative and 
derived. Eor this reason it can neither be defined by contrast 
with any co-ordinate reality, as the several forms of inner ex- 
perience which it determines may be defined by contrast vdth 
each other nor as a modification or determination of anything 
else. W e can only know it by a reflection on it which is its own 
action ; by analysis of the expression it has given to itself in 
language, literature, and the institutions of human life ; and by 
consideration of what that must be which has thus expressed 
' itself. 

i 101. Having said that the self, as here understood, is not 
1 something apart from feelings, desires and thoughts, but that 
■ which unites them, or which they become as united, in the 
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character of nn agent who U an object to hlm«clf^ wo have 
implied that there is a sen'c in which the self ha‘j a lii'story, 
though there is another in whtrh it has none. As lias already 
often enough l)cen pointed out, the eternal subject, which 5s the 
condition of there l>cing a Fucccs«ion in time, cannot it«clf exist 
as a Buccespion. And its reproduction of ilpclf in nuin carries 
witli it the same cliaractcristic, in bo far as the man presents 
himself to himself as the subject to whicb tbo experiences of 
a life-time and, mediately through them, the events of the 
world's histor}* aro relative. Such prcfcntation is a timeless 
aetj through which alone man can become aware of nn onlcr 
of lime or liocoming, or can be capable of such dc^clopmcnt as 
can rightly be calloil moral j of which it is an essential condition 
that it bo united by a fingle consciousness. On tbc other hand, 
just as there is a growth of hnowlcslgc in man, though know- 
ledge is only jiossiblo through the action in him of the eternal 
subject, so is there a growth of character, though the posst-. 
bility of there being a character in the moral Fcn«c is similnrlyj 
conditioned. It grows with the cver-new adoption of desired 
objects by a scU-prcscnting and, in tliat pcn'c, eternal subject* 
as its pergonal good. Tlic act of adoption is the net of a subject 
wbicb has not come to bo; the act itself is not in time, in the 
sense of being an event determined by previous events ; but its 
product is a further step in that onlcr of becoming which we_ 
call the formation of a character, in the growih of some habit^ 
of will. ' 

102. '^Ve can only express this slate of the case by F.aying that 
the form in which the ecU or Ilgo at any lime presents a highest 
good to itself — and it is on this prcFontation that conduct 
depends — is due to the past history of its inner life; but that, I 
throughout, to make this history there has been necessary nn I 
action of the Ugo, whicb has no history, has not come to be, 
but which is the condition of our being conscious of any history 
or becoming. The particular modes in wdiich I now feel, desire 
and think, arise out of the modes in wdiich I have prcriously "L 
done BO j but the common clmractcristic of all these has been y 
that in them a Rubjcct was couFcious of itself as its own object, 
and thus eclf-dctcrmincd. TVliatcvcr influences have determined 
it liave done so through, or as taken into, its self-consciousness. 
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It is to the Ego thus constituted, conscious of its nature — 
of aH that makes it what it is, temper, character, ability — as its 
own, that new feelings and desires occur from moment to 
moment, upon the suggestion (to use the most general term) 
of circumstances. Just as feelings may, and constantly do, come 
and go without being attended to, so^desires constantly arise 
and pass without exciting any reaction on the part of the Ego, 
without its placing itself in an attitude of acceptance or rejection 
towards them. In that case no action, in the moral sense, takes 
place, and the character, in that sense in which it is the basis of 
moral goodness or badness, is not affected ; though probably 
even from such ' unconscious ■’ ^ experiences there remain con- 
sequences affecting the conditions with which the character 
afterwards has to deal. In other cases the Ego does react upon 
‘ the experience of the moment. Thi’ough this reaction, in the 
' region of knowledge as distinet from practice, an image reeur- 
' ring becomes an object to be thought about, a feeling becomes 
a fact to be known; other facts and objects are recalled from 
past experience, to be brought into relation with the given fact 
or given object, and there is thus constituted an act of specula- 
' tive thought or knowledge, an act in which the man sets himself 
to understand something. Or, through another form of the 
same reaction, the Ego identifies itself with some desire, and 
sets itself to bring into real existence the ideal object, of which 
‘ the consciousness is involved in the desire. This constitutes an 
act of will ; which is thus always free, not in the sense of being 
undetermined by a motive, but in the sense that the motive 
.lies in the man himself, that he makes it and is aware of 
t doing so, and hence, however he may excuse himself, imputes 
to himself the act which is nothing else than the expression of 
the motive. 

103. An ambiguity in the use of this term motive has 
caused much ambiguity in the controversy that has raged over 
^ free-will.'’ The champions of free-will commonly suppose that, 

^ I use the word ' unconscious ’ here advisedly, in order to call attention to an 
ambiguity in the use of the term ; which is sometimes applied in a strict sense to 
a process which is not one of consciousness at all, but merely nervous or auto- 
matic, sometimes in a less strict sense to a process of consciousness not attended 
to or reflected upon. 
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before the act, a man is affected by various motives, none of I 
which necessarily determines his act; and that between these 
he makes a choice which is not itself determined by any motive.j 
Their opponents, on the other hand, argue that there is no suchj 
thing as this tmmotived choice, but that the motive which, ^ 
possibly after a period of conflict with other motives, ultimately! 
proves the strongest, necessarily determines the act. They have: 
to admit, indeed, that the prevalence of this or that motive! 
depends on the man^s character; but the character, they say,* 
itself results from the previous operation of motives, by which 
they understand simply desires and aversions. 

As against the former view it must be urged that, liowevcr 
we may_try to_giYO meaning to the assertion that an act of will 
i 6_a choic e without a motive.-we cannot do-so. Udless there is'i 
an object which a man seeks or avoids in doing an act, there . 
is no act of will. Thus a motive is necessary to make such an ‘ 
act. It is involved in it, is part of it; or rather it is the act 
of will, in its relation to the agent as distinct from its relation 
to external consequences. On the other hand, the motive which 
is thus necessarily involved in the act of will, is not^, a motive 
in the same sense in which each of the parties to the controversy 
constantly uses the term. It is not one ^of the mere desires or J 
aversions, between which the advocate of * free-will* supposes 1 
a man to exercise an arbitraiy choice, and of which the strongest, 
according to the opposite view, necessarily prevails. It is con- 
stituted by the reaction of the man's self upon these, and its 
identification of itself with one of them, as that of which the 
satisfaction forms for the time its object. 

104. We may say, for instance, that there are various * mo- 
tives,' i. e. desires and aversions, which tend to make A. B. pay a 
debt, others which tend to prevent him from paying it. He 
wishes for the good opinion of others, for the approval of his 
conscience, for the sense of relief which he would obtain by 
paying it. On the other hand, he wishes for sundry pleasures 
which he would have to forego in paying it. Let us suppose 
that finally the debt is paid. The act of payment represents, 
expresses, is made what it is by a motive ; by the consciousness 
of an object which the man see^ in doing the act. This object, 
however, as an object of will, is not merely one of the objects 
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» of desire or aversion, of wliicli the man was conscious before 
^ he willed. It is a particular self-satisfacfcion to he gained in 
attaining one of these objects or a combination of them. The 
i', ^ motive ■’ which the act of will expresses is the desire for this 
i self-satisfaction. It is not one of the ‘motives/ the desires or 
' aversions, of which the man was conscious previously to the act, 
as disposing him to it; at any rate, not one of these or a 
combination of them, as they were before the determination of 
the will, before the man ‘ made up his mind.^ It is only as they 
I become thi’ough the reaction of the self-seeking self upon them, 
I and through its formation to itself of an object out of them — 
only as they merge in an effoil; after a self-satisfaction to be 
/foimd in tliis object, — that they yield the motive of the act of 
( will, properly so called. 

\ 105. This motive does indeed necessarily determine the act; 

; it is the act on its inner side. But it is misleading to call it the 
- strongest motive ; for this implies a certain parit}’- between it and 
the impulses which have been previously soliciting the will. 
'jThe distinction of greater or less strength properly applies only 
ito ‘motives'* in that sense in which they do not determine the 
I •will — to desires and aversions, as they are without that reaction 


5 of the self upon them which yields the final motive expressed 
I by the action. It may very well happen that the desire which 
i affects a man most strongly is one which he decides on resisting. 
^In spite of its strength, he cannot make its object Ids object; 
; the object with which he seeks to satisfy himself. His character 


prevents this. In other words, it is incompatible with his 
steady direction of himself towards certain objects in which he 
habitually seeks satisfaction. 


I If we like, we may express the state of the case by saying that 
I his strength of character overcomes the strength of the desire. 
There is no intrinsic objection to this metaphorical application 
of the term ‘ strength ; ’ all om’ terms for what is spiritual being 
ij metaphors from what is physical. But, if we would save our- 
I selves from being misled by our metaphor, we must bear two 
I things in mind. In the first place the power by which the 
strong •* desire or motive is overcome, is not that of a co-ordmate 
desu’e or motive — not that of a deshe or motive in the "same 


sense of the words — but the power of a desire "with the satisfaction 
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of whieli (as explained) the man has identified his good, as he 1 
had not identified it with the satisfaction of the desire overcome, j 
In the second place, the term * strength ’ is not applied in the | 
same sense to the desire which ajfeeis a man, and to the character I 
which is the man. A * strong' desire means generally a desire] 
which causes much disturbance in the tenour of a man's con^ 
scions life *. a strong character means that habitual concentration 
of a man's facnlties towards the fulfilment of certain purposes, 
good or bad, which commonly prevents the disturbance caused 
by strong desire from making its outward sign, from appearing 
in the man's behaviour. If wc are sometimes tempted to say 
that the weakest men have the strongest desires, the plausibility 
of such a statement is due to the fact that the strength of the 
stronger man's character makes us ignore the strength of his 
desires. 

"^'hat we call a strong character wc also call a strong ^will.' 
This is not to be regarded as a particular endowment or faculty, 
like a retentive memory, or a lively imagination, or an even 
temper, or a great passion for society, A strong will means \ 
a strong man. It expresses a certain quality of tho man him- 
self, as distinguishable from all his faculties and tendencies, a 
quality which he has in relation to all of them alike. It 
means that it is the man’s habit to set clearly before himself 
certain objects in which he seeks self-satisfaction, and that he 
does not allow himself to be drawn aside from these by the 
suggestions of cbanco desires. He need not therefore bo a good 1 
man j for the objects upon which he concentrates himself may | 
be morally bad, accordmg to the criteria of badness which wo 
have yet to consider. But, on the other hand, the weak man, 
taking bis object at any time from the desire which happens to 
affect him most strongly, cannot be a good man. Concentration 
of will does not necessarily mean goodness, but it is a necessary 
condition of goodness, 

106. According to what has been said, the proposition, current f 
among ‘ determinists/ that a man's action is the joint result of 1 
his character and circumstances, is true enough in a certain 
sense, and, in that sense, is quite compatible with an assertion 1 
of human freedom. It is noi so compatible, if character and I 
circumstances are considered reducible, directly or indirectly, to j 
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: combinations and sequences of natural events. It is so com- 
' patible^ if a ''free cause/ consisting in a subject wbieb is its own 
I object, a self-distinguishing and self-seeking subject, is reeog- 
j nised as making both character and circumstances what they 
! are. It is not necessary to moral freedom that, on the part of 
the person to whom it belongs, there should be an indeterminate 
possibility of becoming and doing anything and everything. 
A man^s possibilities of doing and becoming at any moment of 
his life are as thoroughly conditioned as those of an animal or 
a plant j but the conditions are different. The conditions that 
determine what a plant or animal or any natural agent shall do 
or become, are not objects that it presents to itself; not objects 
I in which it seeks self-satisfaction. On the other hand, whatever 
i conditions the many’s possibilities does so through his self-eon- 
! sciousness. The climate in which he lives, the food and drink 
accessible to him, and other strictly physical circumstances, no 
doubt make a difference to him; hut it is only through the 
medium of a conception of personal good, only so far as the man 
out of his relations to them makes to himself certain objects in 
which he seeks self-satisfaction, that they make a difference to 
him as a man or moral being. It is only thus that they affect 
; his character and those moral actions which are properly so 
; called as representing a character. Any difference which cir- 
cumstances make to a man, except as affecting the nature of 
the personal good for which he lives, of the objects which he 
makes his own, is of a kind with the difference they make to 
the colour of his skin or the quality of his secretions. He is 
concerned with it, he cannot live as if it were not, but it is still 
not part of himself. It is still so far aloof from him that it rests 
with him, with his character, to determine what its moral bear- 
ing on him shall be. Por that moral bearing depends not directly 
on the physical circumstances, but on the object which, upon 
occasion or in view of the circumstances, he presents to liimself. 
The imminence of the same dangers will make a hero of one 
man, a rake of another, a miser of a third. The character which 
makes circumstances, physically the same, so diverse in their 
moral influence, has doubtless had its history; but the history 
; which thus determines moral action has been a history of moral 
1 action, i. e. of action in which the agent has been an object to 
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him«clf, wkinjr to rcali)^ an nlfi of 1«* own good wlncli he w j 
conscious of presenting to himwlf » 

107. Tlic loM patient mder ma} here I>o inclinwl to ohjccl 
lliat, in profcf*ing to opp»<<! the natnnhulic \iti\ of human 
action, we liarc gt\cn up the onl\ |*o<5ition tint worth de- 
fending *Doch not thn aoc^mnl of moral action/ he will ash, 
'though joii call it a Mndication of ffWslnm, lead to all the 
practical ill conwpic'ncca to which the itnrllii plrtniml thcorj 
of the matter i« raid to lead ? If a mvi'n clianclcr and circum- 
stances tf^lhcr Ticccs»nnl} determine hn action, i* he not en- 
titled to snj, **I liaic gut m\ cliarirlcr, it matters not how , 
m) nmimstanccs ore p\tn, therefon 1 cannot help acting asj 
I do*’? And when once he ha* learnt to uk this hngnagv, will 
there not l>e an end to sluimc and nmonk', and to all effort after 
self-reformation? ’ Such an ohjwlion imjdie* a miseoneeiition of 
tlic real meaning of Uic doctrine objected to, whicli nnj l»c 
jartl) due to tlic form in which it is commonlj stated Tint 
moral action la a joint rwilt of cliaraclcr and cimimstinees is 
not altogether an nppropmto statement of it It would l>e belter 
to saj tliat moral action i* the ciprc*»«ion of a min’s cliaracter, 
as it reicU upon and responds to pi\cn eircunistnneos Woj 
might thus prc.\cnt the impn'ssion which tlie ordmar} stntc> 
ment, in default of due consideration, i* apt to con\i), the im- 
pression lliat a man's cliaraclcr is something other tlian himmlf , 
that it is an alien force, which, together with the other force 
called circumstances, coii'crges iijtoii him, inoMiig him m a 
direction which is the resultant of the two forces comhino<l, 
and in which nccortlinglj ho ewnnot help being cimc<l 

108 It can only be bj some such impression os this that the 
objection, just staled, is to be accounted for It disappcirs upon 
a due consideration of what is mcinthj chiraclcr An action 
which expresses character has no tnutf, m the physical sense, 
alioul it The ‘can’t help it' Ims no application to it hero 
it has any tnio application tho action is not detcrminwl hj 
character, any more thin is a sneeze, or a twitching produced bj 
tt gaUnnic hittery A character is only formetl through a man’s | 
conscious presentation to himself of objects ns his gooil, as tliitl 
m which his self Batihfaction is to l>o found Just so far ns nn‘ 
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action is determined by ebaraeter, it is determined by an object 
wliicli the agent has thus consciously made his own, and has 
come to make his own in consequence of actions similarly de- 
termined. He is thus conscious of being the author of the act ; 
he imputes it to himself. The very excuses that he makes for it 
— ^not less when they take the form of an appeal to some fatal- 
istic or ‘necessarian^ docti’ine than in a more vulgar guise — are 
evidence that he does so. And in such a case the evidence of 
consciousness, fairly interpreted, is final. The suggestion that 
consciousness may not correspond with reality is, here at least, 
unmeaning. The whole question is one of consciousness, a 
question of the relation in which a man consciously stands to 
objects (those of desire) which exist only in and for conscious- 
ness. If the man is consciously determined by himself in being 
determined by those objects, he is so really: or rather this 
statement is a mere pleonasm, for the only reality in question 
is consciousness. 

, 109. It is strictly a contradiction, then, to say that an action 

; which a man^s character determines, or which expresses his 
; character, is one that he cannot help doing. It represents him 
as standing in a relation to external agency, while doing the 
act, in which he does not stand if his character determines it. 
We may say, if we like, without any greater error than that 
of inappropriate ]ihraseology, that, given the agent^s character 
and circumstances as they at any time are, the action cannot 
help being done,^ if by that we merely mean that the action is 
as necessarily related to the character and circumstances as any 
event to the sum of its conditions. The meaning in that ease 
is not untrue j but the expression is inappropriate, for it implies 
a kind of personification of the action. It speaks of the action, 
as abstracted from the agent, in terms only appropriate to an 
agent whose powers are directed by a force not his own. 

It is probably a sort of confusion between the improper sense 
in which it may be said that a moral action cannot help being 
done, because the outcome of character in contact with certain 
circumstances, and the proper sense in which it is said that a 
man under compulsion cannot help doing something, which 
generates the notion that, if an action is the result of character 
and circumstances, the agent cannot help doing it and is a 
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neccKsnn nfjcnf AlLre^tilt** nn^ nrtett'tt y rr<ul(«; If tv tmn »- 
action i< tlic n«nlt of Ins rh'^nrtor md cin nm«tincc«, we in 
cfTi'cl ndl nollnnfj b\ riMn^ tint it i« lluir mve^'^in n<u)t 
If it !« not the n*'tiU of clnrnter or rimimktnnw^, or (n«s v » 
prefer to kin ) if it i* not the cxpr»^‘‘ion of n i Inncttr in contirt 
Nvitli ccrtiin cianim«t’»nc<:^, then imist lx vjme fnrtlicr tlemcnl 
tint contnlntiB to it« ilctimiination hat n tint further 
dement’ ' I rL-e^NMll,* wine one maN riN \in well, Imt 
*frre-Nvill' n citlicr a mine for Non Luonn not Nthat, or it i- 
mcluJe<l, n tlu c<~«<.nlnl factor, in clnneti r Ki^ilitU timlcr 
stood, the apcnption of nn n ti n to clnnrt* r ns m n. jxvt i 
cmumstinces, ita «nu«e, n jtnl tint whuh i ffettunllv th‘ 
tjn,»msh<s it n« free or nunl from nni comptilwri or mmli 
natunl aition It n ntnpU a confw<iow to ►upj'Oft* that, U ' 
tnneo an notion n n result— tiul if n result, n rN*sult— < f 

dianctcr and circumstance tlic n,^^nt n then fin a *ii{ate«arN ’ 
agent, in the >cn.«o of Wing nn iiistniment of external force < r 
a result < f iialunl c\tut« and ngiiine**, in ollx r won!-*, that * lu 
cannot hilp' acting aa he does Nav, it n m re than a con 
fu/non it n nn inftrcnct po itiNtU forhiddin h\ tlie proi*ositinn 
from which it n infernal lortoisa^ that clnnctcr i« a dcUr 
minaiit of tlie net, if», an n\c ln\c ►ecu, to den\ that it procnals 
from an ngtnt4n this Mine ‘ncceesan ' 

110 The Nicw, tlien, that tution is the joint result of dm 
racter and circurufitanccs, if wi know whit n\c an nhout NNlunj 
we Fjicah of character, docs not renihr shame and nmorhO un-j 
awotmiahle and nnjnsiifiahlc, anj more than, in those hj ■whom] 
it is most Ihoroughlj aeccpte*!, it actuOl} gets rid of them ( 
On the contrarj, riglitlj understood, it alone justifies tliciu i 
If a man's action did not represent liw tlianu ter hut nn nrhitntr\ 
freak of Bome unaccoimtaUc jioNNcr of unmotiNCHl N\illing, whj 
fihould he he nfiliamcd of it or reproach lumsolf NNitli it? As 
little does such a mow render the impulfic after Bolf-rcform uu» 
accountable, or, with those who accept it Iona f le and not ns nn 
excuse for the ‘ sms thoj lini c a mind to/ actunllj tend to nn oaken 
the impulse There is nothing m the fact that N\hnt a man now / 
IS and does ib the result (to speak plconasticallj, the tucMsary 
result) of Nvhat ho has been and lias done, to prcNont him from 
seeking to become, or from being able to become, in the future 
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■ other and better than he now is, unless the capacity for conceiving* 
j a better state of himself has been lacking to him in the past or 
( has become lost to him at present : and that this is not so is 

shown by the fact that he does ask the q^uestion whether and 
how he can become better, even though he answer the question 
in the negative. The dependence of a man^s present and future 
on his past would indeed be fatal to the possibility of that self- 
reform which is conditional upon the wish for it, if his past had 
not been one in which his conduct was determined by a con- 
ception of personal good. But because his past has been of such 
a kind, there has been in it, and has been continued out of it 
into Ids present, a perpetual potentiality of self-reform, consist- 
ingin the perpetual discovery by the man that he is not satisfied ; 
that he has not found the personal good which he sought; that, 
however many pleasiu-es he has enjoyed, he is none the better oif 
in himself, none the nearer to that which he would wish to be. 

The capacity for the conception of being better, which such 
an experience at once e\dnces and maintains, forms in itself both 
the inchoate impulse to realise the conception, and the possi- 
bility of its realisation. The possibility is no doubt very dif- 
ferent from the realisation. The inchoate impulse may be 
constantly overborne by other impulses, with the gratification 
of which the man for the time, from habit or strength of 
passion, identifies his personal good. Its actualisation, how- 
ever, depends simply on its own relative strength, not on any 
accessories or command of means. The prevalent ndsh to be i 
better constitutes the being better. Whether or no in any in-. | 
dividual case it shall obtain that prevalence, depends (to use / 
the most general expression) on the social influences brought! 
to bear on the man; but the influences effective for the purpose \ 
all have their origin, ultimately, in the desire to be better on 
the part of other men, as carrying'with it a desire for the better- 
ing of those in whom they are interested. The ‘ Grace of God ■’ 
works through no other channels but such as fall under this 
general description, If, and so far as, in the past and present 

■ pf individual men and of the society which is at once constituted 
I by them and makes them what they are, this desire is operative, 
f the dependence of the individuals present on his past, so far 
: from being incompatible with his seeking or being able to 
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become better tlnn be 1 “, is wbit constitutes the definite 
possibilit} of this 8clf-imj)ro\cmcnt bein^ sought tind attained 
If there >\crc no such dependence, if I could bo something to- 
day iiTe«pecti\eIy of whit I Mas jestordaj, or something to- 
morrow irro<^cti\ el} of what I am to-da}, the motuo to the 
self reforming effort fumishetl b} regrets for a past of which 
I reap the fruit, tint growing success of the effort that comes 
mth Inbitmtion, and the assurincc of a better future which 
animates it, would alike be imj>o‘«»iblc 

111 Tint dcnuil, then, of the possibilit} of a monl new birth, 
■which is sometimes suppo«e<l (o follow logicall} from the ad- 
mission of a iiccessar} connexion between present and past in 
human conduct, is in truth no consequence of this admission, 
but of the MOW which ignores the action of the self-presenting 
Ego m present and past alike Once recognise this action, and 
it is seen that the ncccs.<iry relation m which a man sUinds to 
his own past ma} he one of such conscious rciulsion from it, on 
account of lU failure to } leld the self satisfaction w Inch ho seeks, 
as amounts to what is called a conacrsion But, though there 
IS no >alid reason wh} tho acceptance of ‘determinism,' m the 
8cn«c explained, should debar us from looking for ‘changes of 
heart and life ' in the indii idual, it ma} } ct be that a misunder- 
standing of the doctrine docs sometimes in some degree tend to 
paral}EC the moral initiative and weaken tho power of self- 
reform It IS probably neacr fair to lay tho blamo of a moral 
detcnoration or enfceblcmcnt pnmanl} on intellectual misap- 
prehension, but m a speculative age even misapprehension may 
tend to promote vicious tendencies, by interfering w ith tho con- 
viction which would otherwase be the bogmmng of their cure 
Ihe form of misunderstanding on tho subject now before us, 
most likely to be practically mischievous, will be the confusion, 
already noticed, between the true proposition that there is a 
necessary connexion between character and motive, and between 
motiv e and act, and the false proposition that man is a necessary 
agent, m the sense of not being hw owtx master but an instru- 
ment of natural forces Men may be found to argue, more or) 
less explicitly, that, if that whidi ho is depends on what he liasl 
been and has done, and if, further, whatever he may become m 
the future will depend on what he now is — that if this is eo, as j 
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■^it cannot be denied that it is, there is no g-ood in his trpng- 
i painfully to become better; that he may as well live for the 
I pleasure of the hour as it comes. How may such self-sophisti- 
I cation most compendiously be met ? 

113. In the first place, it should be pointed out that such 
I language implies in the highest degree, on the paid of any one 
( who uses it, a self-distinguishing and self-seeking consciousness. 
But for this he could not thus present to himself his owm con- 
. dition, as determined by what he has been in the past and 
1 determining what he will be in the future. Nor unless there 
were something which he sought to become, a good of liimself 
-as which he sought to attain — unless he were thus deter- 

; mined by himself as an object to himself — could the question, 
whether there was anj’- use in trying to improve himself instead 
■ of letting things take their course, have any meaning for him. 

It should be shown, secondly, that this self-distinguishing 
and self-seeking consciousness, with the yearning' for a better 
state of himself, as yet unattained, which it carries -unth it, in 
.a special sense makes him what he is, and has made that past 
history of himself, on which his present state depends, what it 
[ has been; that therefore, just so far as his futine depends on 
j his present and his past, it depends on this consciousness, de- 
/ pends on a direction of his inner life in which he is self- 
I determined and his own master, because his own object. 

^ ■ further, it should be shown that, so far from the dependence 

I of his future upon what he now is and does being a reason for 
1 passivity, for letting things take their course (which means, 

I practically, for following the desire or aversion of which the 
f indulgence gives him most present pleasure or saves him most 
; present pain), it would only be the absence of this dependence 
'i that could afiord a reason for such passivity. If I could ^trammel 
up the consequence ^ of that which at any time I am and do ; if 
there could be any break of continuity between what I shall be 
and what I am ; then indeed I might be reckless of what I do, 
so long as it is pleasant, and, in what I allow myself to be, 
might take no thought of what it is desirable that I should 
become. It is the untliinkableness of any such break of con- 
tinuity which, in the presence of the seM-distinguishing and 
self-seeking consciousness of man, makes it impossible for the 
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most rcclJc«« sensualist to \i\c al>«oliitclj for the moment, and 
forms the stamling^ possihiht\ of sclf-impro\cmcnt e\en m him 
So long as a man presents himself to himself as po«Fihl) exist- 
ing m some better state than that in nliieh he actually 19 — anil 
that he docs go is implied oxen in his dtiiLal that tlic po&sibihh 
can be realised — there is something m him to respond to x\hat- 
e\er moralising influenecs soeielx in an} of its forms or institu- 
tions, thcm«cl\cs the gradual outcome through the ages of man’s 
free effort to better himself, maj bnng to bear on him Tlie 
claims of the famil}, the call of country , the pleading of the 
preacher, the appeal of the Church through c)c and car, maj at 
an} time an-ahen m liim that xxhicli no call (in one sense, tnil} ) 
a ncu life, hut uluch is }ct the continued working of the sjunt 
xxluch lias noxcr ceased to work, in, ujion, and about him 

118 ‘ But what becomes of this thooT},’ the onliglitcnod man, 
of pleasure ma} rcpl} , ‘ if it can be show n that tlio human ogent, i 
m tliat earliest stage of conscious personal being between which! 
and all the following stages }ou admit that tliorc is a ncccs-l 
sar} connexion, is a result of strictly ph}sical forces and pro- 
cesses? “NNMl it not then follow lliat the man's life is through- 
out determined m the same stncti} ph}’sical wa} as is its earliest 
stage of personal consciousness , and, this being so, tliat it is ns 
much a delusion for him to suppose that he can alter himself for 
better or for xvorsc, as it would be for a plant or an animal to 
suppose so ? Neither plant nor animal, indeed, is unimprox able 
The produce of the plant can be modified by grafting, and im- 
proxedb} tillage Animals can be trained to behave in a wa} 
m which to begin w'lth, the} arc incapable of belmvmg So 
man, tlio highest of animals, is capable of improv ement , but it 
must be b} circumstance, it must be imtiatcvl from without 
The improvement, the development, will not eomo for the wish 
mg It will come, for some, in the struggle for existence To 
those for whom it docs not so come it will not come at all, and 
they might as well not bother themselves about it ’ 

114 We answer tliat tho improvement determined by the , 
w ish to he better on the part of tho improv mg subject — more 
properly, the improvement which that wish so far as prevalent, 
itself constitutes — has nothing m common with an improve 
ment of plants or animals such as that referred to, which is 
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related to no sucli wisli^ andj if related to any wisli at all^ Hot to 
one on the part of the animal or plant improved. That there 
is such a wish^ at any rate in the developed man^ caimot he denied 
even by those who may profess to regard it as ineffectual. We 
meet them, then, by sa 3 ’-mg that the child which is to be father 
of the man capable of such a udsh, cannot be the mere child of 
nature ; or, conversely^ that the mere child of nature cannot be 
father of the man, as in oiu- own persons we Imow the man to be. 
rMore fully : when we say that the character of a man, and his 
. consequent action, as it at any time stands, is the result of what 
, his character has previously been, as gradually modified thi-ough 
I the varying response of the character to varying circumstances, 

1 and the registration in the character of residva from these 
\ responses, we must assume, as the basis of the character through- 
j out, a self-distinguishing and self-seehing consciousness. 

Unless we do so, the pi’oposition stated will not hold good. 
No response to circumstances of a being which has not, or is not, 
this consciousness, will account for its coming to have or to be 
'( it. Such a being could not be father of the moral man affiliated 
to it. It wiU have to be admitted that the consciousness neces- 
sary to a character and exhibited in moral action has supervened 
from without upon the supposed primitive being. No ti'ue de- 
velopment will be possible of the moral man from the state of 
being from which he is said to have been developed, because no 
trae thread of identity can be traced between the two states. 
If, recognising this, we ascribe to the man or child of the past, 
whose character and action we suppose to have made the man of 
the present what he is, that self-determining, consciousness which 
distinguishes the man as he is, the same impossibility meets us 
again as soon as we try to affiliate this man or child of the past 
to mere nature — to treat him as the outcome of natimal forces 
and processes. It is difficult, no doubt, to understand the rela- 
tion to man'’s self-determining consciousness of that in bim which 
is merely nataral (or, to speak more properl}'-, of that in him' 
which would be merely natural, if it were not related to such 
a consciousness) ; but we do not ovei*come the difficulty by ignor- 
ing the absolute difference between such a consciousness and 
everything else in the world, a difference which remains the 
same, whether we do or do not extend the meaning of ‘‘nature^ 
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w n« lo incltiilc of l>einjf nl»«o1u<cly diffcronl. liij 

its primili\c, no than in Ui nKxt dcv'cloj>«l form, the folf*! 
determining^ wnM-ion^nc*^ n« little ndmit< of dcri\*ntion froml 
that which luis or i? it not, ns life from that which lias or i"! 
it not. 

The fl.ntcmrnt tlicn, lh.tt the h«m.in Winpr, in the earliest} 
st.afjo of hi« conwioni existence, l>ctwocn which nnd nil the) 
following stn^ there is a neee«Kirj' connexion, is a re<ult off 
forces and proeesoe** which exclude a felf-<!rtrrminin;; con«eiou«-| 
ne<s, — thoufjh if it were ftdmitte»l, it would l>c fnlal to nn}T 
doctrine of human f^hnn,— cannot l»e admiltc<! ^^itlmul Felf- 
contradictinn. The earlit-r rtafjo will not, under any mothfica* 
tion hy circumstances, account for the l.ittrr, i/‘it i« the h'sult of 
the prooo*-i‘c< 0<’^rrilKnl, or wir/cw it already in\olvcs the self-' 
(Tclcrminin" eonpelousnc«s which earrirs frcixlom with it in all 
modes of itfl exifilence. Should the ipicHlion l>e askcil, If tins 
Mlf-conf'cintisnofs in not derivctl from nature, what thi-n is it»» 
origin? the answer is that it has no oripu. It never he^nn, 
because it never was not. It is the condition of there lieinj* 
such a thinj? ns iK^nninjf or end. Whatever l>ogin« or ends 
does po for it or in relation to it. 
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115, The ground upon wliicli, riglitly or wrongly, the redu- 
cibility of moral conduct to a series of natural phenomena, and 
with it the possibility of a physical science of ethics, is here 
denied, should by this time be sufficiently plain. It lies in the 
view that^in all conduct to which moral predicates are applicable 
a man is an object to himself; that such conduct, equally whether 
virtuous or vicious, expresses a motive consisting in an idea of 
personal good, which the man seeks to realise by action~| and 
that the presentation of such an idea is not explicable by any 
series of events in time, but implies the action of an eternal con- 
sciousness which makes the processes of animal life organic to a 
pai-ticular reproduction of itself in man. The first impression of 
1 any one reading this statement may probably he thatCjn our zeal 
\ to maintain a distinction of ethics from natural science we have 
I adopted a view which, if significant and true, would take away 
I the only intelligible foimdation of ethics by reducing vh’tuous and 
^ vicious action to the same motive ; a motive the rejection of which 
by the will we vii-tually declare to be impossible, by treating it as 
itself the act or expression of wil^ In order to avoid misappre- 
hension on this point, and to explain how we understand that 
distinction between the good and the bad will which undoubtedly 
forms the true basis of ethics, it will be necessary to enter on 
a fuller discussion of the nature of Will, in its relation to Desire 
and Eeason. 

116. We are all familiar with the quasi-personifications of 
Deshe, Eeason, and Will, which in one form or another have 
governed the language of moral philosophy in all ages in which 
such philosophy has existed. CSometimes desire and reason have 
I been represented as inviting the man in different directions, 
'while the will has been supposed to decide which of the two 
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direction's flnll 1 )C foil wed Soinctimc-i the o]ij>o«itmn Ini l>ecn 
riprc<cnt(>il n« lMn;> ntlicr iKjtwwn different dcsin^, of wliicli 
ren'on Iionc\cr (ncconlinf? to tlic F«ppo*ilion) MippliO's the object 
to the one, nhih Fome imlional apj>elite i* the Foiirce of the 
otlier, the will l>cinp the nrhiter which deltnnine« the action ac- 
cordmff to the rational or irrational de»ire Meinnhile entici«m i 
lias l>ccn nhvajf rtniU to mjrKtst tliat the only p'>*%jhle conlliet 
IS Wtween de«ire«, to which m>on is nhit«l onlj ns the minister 
mIio counts the cost and cnlnilitcs means, uitliont 11*1% in" unj- 
thm^ to do Mith their mittation or their direction to nn end, 
that thconl\ Icinhh diMmction Itctwwn irrational and rational 
dc«ircs IS rcalU (ne Wtneen dcsia* for the nearer pleasure nnd 
desire for the more remote, or Wtween di*sire f>r n pleasure 
winch a jnst I'aUulalion would pronounce to !« o\erl«lanc«\ h^ 
llio jwiins intidcnlal to or consequent tij>on its attainment, 
and desire for one not hahlc to K thus cnniTlIetl m the total 
result h") 

(\Mien this view is accepted, the a HI is natunvll) tnVen to l)0 
mcrclj a dcsignatton for anj desire that liapj»cnR for the lime to 
bo stronff enough to determine action *So doubt/ it will bo 
said, ‘tlierc is n particular class of the jdicnomcna oWr\nblc hj 
the inner Fcnse — a class called acts of will— whuh arc dis- 
tinguished from other c>cnts that take place in nature as l>cing 
directed hj our feeling Ihit wt are not cntillwl to siipjy)«c that 
in the case of each man there is rcall) n single agent or power 
exerted m his acts of willing, a single basis of these phenomena 
To do so would bo of a piece anth the logical fiction of ‘•things" 
undcrijmg the scicrnl groups of phenomena which wo connect 
bj a common name Any act of willing is tho result of the 
manifold conditions whicli go to consliluto the feeling bj which 
it IS directed — conditions most aanous in the aainous cases of 
w ilhng 

Ihe same cnticism may bo applied to our usual assumptions 
m regard * ' ^ ^ • * ' * which wo 

are apt tc ctlnng jn 

common t/ it may 

be said, ^ ^ **1 winch in 


Home, TrcaiUo on llumnn Itstnro, Book II Bart III SI 3 4 
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virtue o£ certain resemblances we describe by tbe common name 
desire ; others which on a similar g“round we designate ‘‘ per- 
ceptionSj^^ ^‘^conceptions and ^^inferences^'’^ and afterwards reduce 
to the higher genus of intellectual acts. But (we are deceived 
/ by a process of language ifj having an’ived at an abstract term 
1 to indicate the elements of likeness in these several groups of 
! phenomena^ we allow oui’selves to believe in the existence of a 
' single agent or faculty — desire as such — underlying the manifold 
' desires of this or that man^ and of another such faculty — intelli- 
• gence or reason as such — underlying his manifold perceptions; 

■ conceptions and inferences.^ j 

117. We have then first to enquii-e whether there is any real 
unity corresponding to the several tenns, desire, intelligence, 
will, on the part of spiritual principles to which these terms are 
. appropriate. Do they merely indicate each certain resemblances 
between eeifain sets of inner phenomena, a single point of view 
from which these several sets of phenomena may be regarded, 

I and thus a unity not in the phenomena themselves but on the 
I part of the person contemplating them ? Or is there, on the 
other hand, a single principle which manifests itself under end- 
less diversity of chcumstance and relation in all the particular 
I desires of a man, and is thus in virtue of its ovm nature desig- 
1 nated by a single name ? And, in like manner, areCpur acts of 
1 intelligence and will, severally the expression of a single principle, 
I which renders each group of acts possible and is entitled in its 
own right to the single name it bears ^ We shall find reason to 
' adopt this latter view. The meaning we attach to it, however, 
is not that in one man there are three separate or separable 
principles or agents severally underlying his acts of desire, under- 
( standing, and will. (^V e adopt ^ in the sense that there is one 
\ subject or spirit, which desires in all a many’s experiences of 
j desire, understands in all operations of his intelligence, wills in 
/ all his acts of willing; and that the essential character of his 
desires depends on their all being desires of one and the same 
subject which also understands, the essential character of his 
intelligence on its being an activity of one and the same subject 
which also desires, the essential character of his acts of will on 
their proceeding from one and the same subject which also 
desires and understands 
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118 lx?t Ix^n with the furlltcr con«ii!pnl>on of tfetirr 
The dj'ltnrtion hn« nlrcn<U l»o<.n poinUtl out WU'cen in«lincti\t 
impulse anti do^ic of ^*oil tihicli it a factor in our humnn 
cxjK*ncncc ^IIio litter inxohot a con‘UMoti«nc*t of ita object, j 
i\lnch in turn inij»lje« a ronteioutnest of Hjlf In tin-* con- | 
Fciou‘m(vs of ohjccU x\hirh m nl«o thit of w'lf, or of ^clf ' 
Minch It abo a eon«ion«noii of object*, vre lia\c the ili«- 
tinpiisbinfr ckinrten«tic of ileisirc (at we knou it), of under- 
stindin,; and of Mill, a* romjnrwl with tho»e ]»rocc«.et of tin 
animal foul Milh Mhieh llm arc nj»t to Ik* confiiMtl And tint \ 
consciotitincst it al-o the common bni< Minch nutlet dc-tm, | 
undmtandm,:, nn<l Mill Mith each olhcr^ Our hahilnil lanfjnaj^ 
for rxprc'’'in,' the hf< of the fotil iiatiinlU letult it'>olf to olcktm 
the distinclmn nj*on mIucIi it it im|>»>rtant lure to in«i«t Q>^e 
conttantU fjteak of Miitalion n« if it were in itcclf a contciou*- 
nett of an object b\ mImcIi it it csritwl 1\ t tj'cak of fivlmu 
tins linn,; and that, mIucIi mc no doubt do foil, lul ulnph mo 


onlj foci liccauw mo arc tclf-contciou« , Uriu-'C in foehn,; mi 
dittinpntb ourM b tv from the fcclmpi a* tlieir Fubjet I CThc con- 


fusion 1 * compbcatoil bj the common nsa,;© of fiabn,; and con- 
PCKm^noFt as orjmxalont termt, mIiicIi makes il didicult to mark! 
tbe difTtrcnec lK?tMccn the yVr/iwjrof Ftlf, iinphnl m all plcasun^ 
and jTcnn, and lint ihslmpmbmj; proentnlion of self, at at onet 
the Fiihjoct of fcchnpi and other than them, Mhioh jimj'orlj ion- 
Ftitiitcs fclf-coiiFtiou'-nc^fl^ Nor Mhen ml ha\o rt‘C0,;m'*04l tlu 
diFtmetion lictwccn mere fcelinffand fethn,; at it i» in the self- 


com.ciou« mm, w it c-vsj to cxyrc**« it If we oil's vet of 
terms, MC fail to (onioj the diffcrciicc hctMCcn scnvition, as tin. 
nffectiou of a fouI or of au indiiulual fubjecl projKrl} fo callctl, 
and nnj nffection of one matinal tliiiif; hj another Adopting' 
another Fct of terms, mc seem to full into the error jint noticcil, 
of idcntifjmg mere sensation miUi the eonseiousnc‘»s of self and 
object 

119{The nmt) of an iiidiMdnnl soul is implicil in all feolmpf, 
or perhaps mo should rather saj that feeling; coustitulcs tin j 
unity of the indiMdnal soiil^ The m duiduaL-nminil is not 
merely one for ns, who eontcmplnto the connexion hetween tlu 
members organic to its Itfc It is one in itself, ns no material 


atom or matenal compound is, m iirtuo of the common feeling 
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tlirougli wliicli^ if one member snlfer, all tlie members suffer 
■wntb it. It is not one, as tbe atom is supposed to be^ in tbe 
sense of being absolutely simple and excluding everj’tbing else 
from itself. Nor is it one, like the material universe, merely in 
. respect of unity of relation between manifold elements. Q!t is 
one in tbe sense that upon certain occm-rences in tlie parts of 
; a peculiarly constituted body there supervenes feeling, which is 
j not any one or number of the oecuri-ences, nor a result of their 
I combination, in the sense of being anal^'sable into them ; which 
I does not admit of being analysed, into or explained by anj-thing 
* else, and would therefore be unknown but for our immediate 
experience of if) wbieh, while it is not the attribute of any or 
all of the elements organic to it, is incommunieably private to 
a subject experiencing it, affected by the past and affecting the 
future of that particular subject, his own and not another’s. 

The question of the distinction between animals and plants, 
the question whether aU ^ animals ’ feel, whether any ‘ plants ’ do, 
is one of classification -^dth which we are not here concerned. 
However such a question may be answered, it does not affect the 
importance of noticing the distinctive nature of the individuality 
which feeling constitutes. (It is only indeed fi’om experience of 
ourselves, not from observation of the animals, that we Icnow 
what this individuality is ; but according to all indications we 
i are justified in ascribing it at any rate to all vertebrate animals. 
To say that they feel as men do, or that they are indi^’idual in 
the same sense as men, is misleading, because it is to ignore the 
I distinctive character given to human feeling and human in- 
I dividuality by a self-conscio\isness which we have no reason to 
I ascribe to the animals. But the assertion that they feel no less, 
and are no less individual, than oui’selves seems to be within the 
• mark. And if by desire we mean no more than that felt im- 
: pulse after riddance from pain which pain carries vdth it to the 
individual, or that felt want which survives a feeling of pleasure ; 
: if by wiU we mean no more than ^ activity determined by feeling / 
I then we cannot do otherwise than ascribe deshe and wiU to the 
' animals.y . . 

120. But though feeling, in the sense explained, constitutes 
individuality, it does not in that sense amount to the full in- 
dividuality of man. does not make the human self what it 
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IS Eacli of us IS one or individual, not merely in the sen«e that i 
he feels and is so far conscious, but m the sense that he presents 
his feelmgs to himself, that he distinguishes himself from them, 
and is conscious of them as manifold relations m nhich he, the 
single self, stands to the world, — in short, as manifold facts 
It IS thus only as •'elf-conscious that we are capable of know- 
ledge, because only as self-conscious that w e are au are- of being 
in the piesence of facts Only in virtue of self-consciousness is ' 
there for us a world to be known In that sense man's self-^ 
consciousness is his understanding This does not of course! 
mean that the abstract form of self-consciousness is an intelli-\ 
gence of facts "We know nothing of self-conscaousness apart 
from feeling, and are probablj entitled to assume that there is 
no such thing The self-consciousncss therefore of which we 
speak includes feeling, not indeed feelmg as it is before the 
stage of self-consciousness is reached, but feeling as it is for the 
self-conscious soul, or feeling as manifold recognised lelation 
to an objective world In this reahty of its existence, m this 
actual co-operation with the sens<», self-consciousness is the 
faculty of understanding, which in its full activity, with the pro- 
gressive analysis of that which the senses contain or ^e^eal, 
becomes knowledge, or the actual understanding of a world In 
the same way self-consciousncss is the faculty or possibility of 
desire, m so far as it is the charactenstic of desire to be directed 
to objects present to the mmd of the person desiring them^ 

__^f this statement seems strange, it is because we are misled 1 
by our habit of abstraction ^t^aiding self-consciousness in { 
unreal detachment from the sensations which to the self-con- 
scious soul become intelligible facts, we find a paradox m the 
statement that it is the basis of understanding^ For a like 
reason, because we are habituated to abstract self-consciousness 
from the wants and impulses which are the sequela of sensation, 
we stumble at the notion of our desires being founded on self- 
consciousness suppose self-consciousnes s, m short, apart 

from a soul and from the activities of sense and appetite which 
belong to a soul before self-consciousness supervenes We then 
oppose it to those very faculties and acts of desire and under- 
standing which are really its explosion, in the sense that it is 
only as self-conscious that the soul exhibits then^ No doubt. 
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if self-consciousness were not the self-consciousness of a soul, if 
it did not supeiwene upon a sentient and appetitive life, it would 
not exliibit itself as understanding and desire ; hut neither would 
it be what it is at all. The forms of psychical activity on 
which it supervenes are earned on into it, tliougii with a cha- 
racter altered by its supervention. iCThej’’ form its content, its 
fillin g ; not one, however, whieh remains what it was upon the 
first manifestation of self-conseiousness in the soul, but one 
which is constantly taking new determinations to itself tlirough 
the activity of whieh self-consciousness is the distinguishing form^ 
121. Just as the action of self-consciousness in understanding 
becomes apparent as soon as w^e ask ourselves how the facts with 
which our intelligence deals come to be there for ns — how oc- 
currences of sensation come to be apprehended by tis as facts — 
so its action in desire becomes apparent as soon as we ask om*- 
selves how the objects to which our desires are directed, and 
which make them what they are, come to arise in our minds. 
'/CPo take an elementary instance, how do we come to desire food ? 
Because we are hungry, is the answer that first suggests itself. 
But, before we accept the answer, we must enquire more care- 
< fully what we mean by the desire. Do we mean by it (i) 
hunger itself, as a particular sort of painful feeling ; or ( 2 ) an 
I instinctive impulse to obtain food, excited by this painful feeling 
but without consciousness of an object to which the impulse is 
' directed ; or ( 3 ) an impulse excited b}'' the image of a pleasure 
. previously experienced in eating, sixch as we seem to notice in 
a well-fed dog or cat when the dinner-bell rings ; or ( 4 ) desire 
1 for an object in the proper sense'; i. e. for something which the 
{ desiring subject presents to itself as distinct at once from itself, 

I the subject that desii’es, and from other objects which might be 
‘ desired but for the time are not 

;It is only if we understand ^desire for food"’ in the second of 
these senses that any one can be said to desii-e food merely 
because he is hungry."i In the first sense the desire, being the 
same thing as hunger, obviously cannot be explained by it, but 
only by a physiological account of the way in which hunger 
arises. In the two latter senses of the ^ desire for food ’ htmger 
does not account for it. Hunger, whether considered simply as 
a painful feeling or as involving an instinctive impulse to remove 
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that feeling, may exist without the desire for food in either of 
these senses The quest and faking of food do not necessarily 
imply more than hunger and an mstinctiv e impulse to remo\ e it 
They do not necessarily unpl) e\ cn the ren\ al of an image of 
pleasure previously associated mth eating some sort of food, 
much less desire for an object, presented as such To begm 
with, e^cn bj the human mfant, food must be sought and 
obtamed mstmctivelj, mthout anj previous experience of it as 
something that will remove the pam of hunger, without anj 
presentation to the mind of the removal of pain as an end to 
which means are to be sought If the quest of food must thus 
in some cases be instinctive, t e earned on without consciousness 
of an object to which it is directed, there is nothing to show 
that it IS not so in all, except where an experience of our owm, 
or an expenence which adnuts of communication to us, testifies 
to the contrary 

122 Kow that which takes place in the soul of an animal 
when hungry and seeking food is not an experience of this 
kind Q^he reason, therefore, which wo have for saying of our- 
selves or our fellow -men that we desire food as an object of 
which we arc conscious, docs not apply to animals Those 
animals indeed mth which wo chiefly associate, exhibit all the 
signs of impulses to action excited by recurrent images of 
pleasure previously expencnccd, but this recurrence of the imago 
of a past pleasure does not m itself amount to the consciousness 
of a desired object consisting in a particular pleasure Self- 
consciousness is implied in the one as it is not m the other^ The 
mere revival in a sentient subject of the image of a past pleasure, 
with the consequent impulse after the renewal of the pleasure, 
does not imply any consciousness by the subject of itself in dis- 
tinction from the pleasure, as the subject which has enjoyed it, 
and may enjoy it again, and which has also enjoyed othei 
pleasures comparable with it, nor any consciousness of an 
objective world to which belong the conditions of the pleasure — 
the means to it and its consequences 

123 As our pnncipal concern is to ascertain what desire in 
ourselves is, not what desire m the animals is not, we need not 
dwell on the objections which naturally suggest themselves to 
the view that the actions of animals in all cases admit of hemg 
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explained 'odthout tlie ascription to tliem of self-consciousness. 
They are objections which would probably disappear when once 
the difference was realised between the existence of an individual 
soiil and the individuaTs presentation of his individuality to him- 
self — ^his distinction of himself from relations in which ho stands 
to a world. Even when the difference has been a])prehended, 
the affectionate observer of the dog" and the hor.^e may be slow 
to admit that their behaviour represents merely the sequence of 
impulses upon images of pain and pleasure^ without conscious 
reference to self or to a world; which means without either 
such memory or such perception, such fear or such hope, as ours. 
'(^We cannot deny, at any mte of the beasts friendly to man, that 
, in a certam sense they learn by experience ; that the processes 
• by which the tmined or practised animal seeks to obtain the 
pleasm’C or avoid the pain, of which the imagination excites its 
impulse, imply the association with the imagined pleasure or 
'pain of the images of many sensations which have been found to 
i be connected with that pleasure or pain. It is readily assumed 
I that such habitual sequence of images amounts to an exj)erience 
j of facts like our omi ; to an apprehension of an objective world, 

I of which the necessary correlative is consciousness of self.} The 
J assumption becomes inveterate through the practice of describ- 
ing the behaviour of animals in terms derived from our own 
experience, — a practice constantly becoming more prevalent, as 
the description of animal life becomes a more favourite subject of 
literary art. It is not to the purpose here to criticise the as- 
sumption in detail. '^It is enough to point out that it ?s an 
assumption; that the consciousness of objects as such, whether 
1 objects of knowledge or objects of desire, is more and other than 
I any established sequence of images or any direction of desire by 
j such sequent images; and that this consciousness of objects, 
' whether any animals partake of it or no, is the characteristic 
; thing in human experience, both in the experience tlmough 
' which we become acquainted with natm-e and in that through 
] which morality arises! 

134.CThe desire for food — to retiu’nto that primary instance — 
though there are senses in which it is independent of self-con- 
sciousness, is not in those senses an element in our moral ex- 
perience. As a determinant of our action as men, it is a desire 
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for nn object, of the prc'^cntation of wlncli Bclf-conscioiLsncss is | 
the condition "WIiQllier ^\e take tlie object desired to be the 
rcmo\al of a parlicnhr pain or cnjojTncnt of ft particular plea- 
Burc, or the maintenance of life and strength, or some fiirihcr 
object for the sake of which life and strength are sought, or 
whether we FUppo<so a wiOi for each of thc^e ends to be in- 
cluded m the unit} of a w ill dirccic<l to the taking of food , m 
an) ease the object is rendered an object to us b} a self which 
distinguidies it«clf from its oxjicnencc The pain of hunger, 
the pleasure of eating, arc alike presented ns constituents in 
a unixerse of pains and pleasures, which the subject contemplates 
him«clf as po«ibl} siifforing and cnjojing, and in relation to 
which he places the pain or pleasure that for the tune pre- 
dominates in his imagination) fTherc is for him a. world of 
feeling, howeacr limited in its actual range jet boundless m 
capacity, of which he presents htmscU as the centre It is b} 
its relation to this world that anj particular pleasure is defined 
for him as an object of dc«tro, and thus, however nmmal in its 
origin, becomes to him, through such reference to a ' before 
and after'’ of cxpcncnco, what it is not to the nniinal that feels 
but does not distinguish itself from its immediate feeling') This 
being true even of animal pleasure, if desired ns nn object or as 
we desire it, it is more plamlj true of sucli nn object ns the 
maintenance of life and strcngUi, and of nnj end for the sake of 
which life and strength arc desired (.To conceive his life ns nn 
end, to conceive ends for which he seeks to live, are clearl} the 
functions only of a being who can distinguish the manifold of 
his experience actual and possible from himrelf, nnd at the same ' 
time gather it together as related to his single self) 

125 Even tho'sc desires of a man, then, which originate m 
animal want or susceptibility to ammnl pleasure, in the sense 
that without such want or susceptibility they would not be, 
yet become what the} arc m man, ns desires consciously di- 
rected to objects, through the sclf-consciousness which is the 
condition of those objects or any objects being presented And 
(it IS only as consciously directed to objects that they have a 
moral quality or contribute to make us what wo are ns moral 
agents To desire food, in the sense cither of being hungry or 
of having an impulse excited by an imagination of some pleasure 
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‘ of eating, without reference to a self which presents the pleasure 
: to itself as a good among other possible good things, is not a 
: function of our moral nature) If in our waking and sane life 
■ we are capable of such a merely animal experience at all, it at 
any rate does not affect us for the better or worse as men. It 
has no bearing on the state of sonl or character to which the 
terms good or bad in the moral sense are applied. In order to 
have such a bearing, however dependent on susceptibilities of 
the animal soul, it must take its essential character from that 
supervention of self-consciousness upon these susceptibilities 
through which a man becomes aware of the pleasure derived 
from them as an end which he makes his own. • ' 

I 126. Nor can it be admitted that those desired objects which 
' are of most concern in the moral life of the civilised and educated 
man, who has outgrown mere sensuality, are directly dependent 
on animal susceptibilities at all. It is not merely them character 
' as objects which the man makes his good that they owe to self- 
consciousness. \ The susceptibilities in which the desires them- 
selves originate, unlike the susceptibilities to the pain of hunger 
or pleasure of eating, do not arise out of the animal system, but 
out of a state of things which only self-conscious agents can 
bring about^ The conflict of the moral life would be a much 
simpler affair than it is if it were mainly fought over those 
^ bodily pleasures,^ in dealing with which, according to Aristotle, 
the qualities of ^ continence and incontinence ’ are exhibited. 
I The most formidable forces which " right reason ^ has to subdue 
or render contributory to some ‘ true good ’ of man, are passions 
I of which reason is in a certain sense itself the parent. They are 
j passions which the animals know not, because they are excited 
[ by the conditions of distinctively human society. They relate 
to objects which only the intercourse of self-conscious agents can 
bring into existence.^ 

This is often trae of passions which on first thoughts we might 
be inclined to reckon merely animal appetites. The drunkard 
probably drinks, as a rule, not for the pleasure of drinking, but 
to drown pains or win pleasures — pains for instance of self- 
reproach, pleasures of a quickened fancy or of a sense of good 
fellowship — of which only the thinking man is capable. The 
love which is apt to^ jMit. dangerously. at, w ar wi th duty is 
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«ot n mere Fcxtnl impuKt*, Imt Ihc jn«f»on for n prrfon, in h 
the con«rjouFnci« on the lo\cr*« part !»olh of lu« omi imlnnlu- 
ohtj anJ of llinl of tlic Wlovctl pci>on nl the«tmo«t inicn'titx 
Our cn\ie« j('alousi{*«, nn«l ambitions— Mln(o\ir the rv<emhHnct 
between lliiir ontw'nnJ nffn* and certain cxprtf^ion^ of emotion 
m nnima! 4 — are nil m their pro|»or nature cb«tinclncl\ human, 
l)ecnu“c nil founded on int<.ri* 4 t« jK>* 4 jIjh* onh to felf-cttnceion" 
liempi e cannot rei'arato siieli jn'^ion* from their exciting 
causes Tnbe n\ra\ tlicKO ow-asions of them whuh an«o out of 
our intereouryc ns jier^on** with persons, nnd the |«nwions them* 
FoUts ns we hnow th<m diK»p|»<nr Tlie mh'anta^es whieh I 
env} in ni> nctjjhl>our, the fa>our ef Focietx or of n ]«irtitai!ar 
person wljuh I lose nnd he wins nnd whnli maVi-s me jealous of 
him, the Kupcnonl) in form or jKiwir or jdara of whicb the 
imagination cxcitiai nmbition — 1110*0 would li.a\c no mnn 
ciiftenec for nn n^^eiit not self-eonikions, or not dealing’ with 
other fclf-eon«.tous ngents, tiun colour hu» for tin hhnd 

327 It phould further lie notieesl that not onlj do thns( 
dcsircn nnd |nsMon« which fonn jwrt of our moral cxj>cncnca 
dcjKuid on the notion of n kU conscious ronl in n<i>ect of the 
prcFcntition of their objects, man) of them nNo in rt*si»ect of tbe 
conditions under wlueb tbe FUM.iplibibU to tbcm nnses, but tb it 
tbe Fame nction is iinplieil in the manner in wbicb tbe\ (piabf) 
c-icli other ^\enrc npt to pprib of our di sires for this ohject 
nnd that ns if each ojicratcd on its Mn,;!! , or n« if each had its 
effect on us indcj>ciulcntl} of the othirs, tliough our conduct 
mi) represent their comlnncd riMilt Ihit Muh language is not 
a true cxpri sMon of our cx|Kninec t nrt nc\ or fo cjccIusii oU | 
])ossesKd b) tbe desire for nnj object as to be quite unaffected 
by tbe tboujjbt of otber desircil objects, of w Inch w c nro conscious I 
tint tbe loss or gam would bate a Waring on our happiness | 
In reflection upon our niotites we nbstnict tbe predominant 
desire from that (jualification, whether in the wnj of nddeil 
strength or of nbatement, winch it dentes from the belief on 
the part of the desiring subject tint its Fitisfaelion intoltes the 
Batisficlion or frustrilion of other desires) But it is m fact 
alwajH so qualified Our absorption m it is net cr so complete 
but that the consideration of a possible happiness conditional 
upon the satisfaction of other desins mates a difference to it. 
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tliougli it may not be snob a difference as makes its sign in 
outward conduct. We do not indeed desire tbe objects of our 
ordinary interests for tbe sake of our general happiness, any 
more than for tbe sake of tbe pleasure wbicb tbe satisfaction of 
desire constitutes. As bas often been pointed out, if there were 
not desbes for partiexilar objects other than tbe desire for hap- 
piness, there could be no such thing as tbe desire for happiness ; 
for there would be nothing to constitute tbe happiness desired. 
"^But in every desme I so far detach myself from the desire as to 
I conceive myself in possible enjoyment of the satisfaction of other 
■ desires, in other words, as a subject of happiness ; and the 
\ desire itself is more or less stimulated or checked, according as 
its gratification in this involuntary forecast appears conducive to 
! happiness or otherwise) 

./128. Even with the man of most concentrated purpose, the 
object on which his heart is set — e.g. the acquisition of an estate, 
election to Parliament, the execution of some design in literature 
or art — though it may admit of description by a single phrase, 

’ really involves the satisfaction of many different desires. The 
several objects of these admit of distinction, but they are not to 
be considered so many separate forces combining to make up the 
actual resultant motive. No one of them apart from the rest 
would be what it is, because each, as it really actuates the man, 
is affected by the desire for personal well-being ; and that well- 
being presents itself to him as involving the satisfaction of them 
all. In the cases of concentrated purpose supposed, the man has 
come to identify his well-being unth his success in bringing 
about a certain event or series of events. To him, as he fore- 
casts his future, the possibiliiy of that success being attained (his 
acquisition of the estate, his election to Parliament) presents 
itself as the possibility of his greatest good. It would not seem 
so, indeed, unless he had (or had once had) various desires, each 
directed to its specific object other than his well-being, and unless 
he contemplated the satisfaction of these desires as involved in 
, this particular success; but on the other hand; no one of these 
; desires woidd actuate him as it does, in the way of directing all 
I his effort to the single end for which he lives, unless it were 
I strengthened and sustained by the anticipation of a well- 
being, iu which he conceives the satisfaction of the other deshes 
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to bo fts mnch involvotl ni the Kiti'sfaclion of thi^ particular one. 
The conception of this \vcll-l>cing w the mctlium through which 
each desire is at once qualified and reinfurccsl hy all the rest, in 
directing the man*e effort to that end in which he presents to 
himecU the satisfaction of them all.) In the ca«e of men wliose 
effort is less eonccntrateil in its direction, who live with more 
divided aims, though 'chance desires' have greater weight, yet 
none of these is nnaffectc*! hy the idea of a happiness not to he 
identified with tluj salisfnelion of any single desire. 

l^ow it is only to the self-conscious totil, which di<tingtu«hes 
itself from all desires in turn, that such an idea Js_po«s|ljlc. In 
this further scn'c, then — not only as the condition (i) of the 
presentation of olj(c(»^ wlicthcr dcsind or ]H‘rcei\c<l, and (2) of 
the snsceptihililies in which lho'*e of our desires which are of 
most moral importance for good or cyil originate, hut (3) n.s the 
source of the idea of happiness— is self-con«cionsncss that 
makes the action of desire what it really is in the life of moral 
beings. If it is true that no desire actuates us witliout quali* 
fieation by the consciousness of our caj>acity for otlier experieneo 
than that which this particular desire constitutes, then, in that 
sense, -afi-well-as-in-tlio-other-pense^-indK'attHl, it is true that 
mr)' desire which actuates us has a character that sclf-cou- 
scionsness gives it.^ Tlic objects of a man's various desires fonn a 
system, connected by memory and anticipation, in w’hich each is 
qualified by the rest; and just as the object of what wo reckon a 
single desire derives its unity from the unity of the self-pre- 
senting consciousness in and for which alone it exists, so the 
system of a man’s desires has its bond of union in tlic single 
subject, which ahrays carries w’ith it the consciousness of objects 
that have been and may be desired into the consciousness of the 
object which at prc«cnt is being desired. 

To revert then to the question from which this part of 
'^ur discussion sbirted, we shall be right in refusing to admit 
that particular desires ore the only realities and that ‘ Desire^ is 
a logical fiction ; right in asserting a real existence of Desire as 
such, if by this we understand the one soul or subject, and that 
a self-conscious soul or subject, which desires in all the desires of 
each of us, and as belonging to which alone, as rolatc<l to each 
other through relation to it, our several desires are what they are. 
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But if we mean anything’ else than tliis w^ien we hypostatise 

desu-e as we do when we talk of Desii’e moving- us to act in 

such or such a way, misleading us, overcoming us, conflicting 
with Reason, &c.— then ‘Desire"’ is a logical abstraction which 
, we are mistaking for reality. It is thus equally important to 
' bear in mind that there is a real unity in all a man^s desires, a 
1 common groimd of them aU, and -Chat this real unity’’ or common 
, ground is simply the maii^s self, as conscious of itself and con- 
< sciously seeking in the satisfaction of desires the satisfaction of 
; itself. 

j But the real unity undorlydng the operations of intelligence is 
j also the man'’s self-conscious self. It is only’’ in virtue of his 
self-consciousness, as has previous^ been pointed out, that he 
is aware of facts as facts, or that Ins experience reveals to him a 
world of related objects. It is clear then that we must not 
imagine Desire and Intellect, as our phraseology sometimes mis- 
leads us into doing, to be separate agents or influences, always 
independent of each other, and in the moral life often conflicting. 
(The real agent called Desire is the man or self or subject as 
\ desiring the real agent called Intellect is the man as rmder- 
I standing, as perceiving and conceiving; and the man that de- 
f sires is identical with the man that imderstands. Yet, on the 
i other hand, to deshe is clearly not the same thing as "to under- 
j stand.N How then is the state of the case to be truly repre- 
f sented ? 


130. We commonly^ content ourselves with saying that the same 
person has distinct faculties of desire and understanding; and to 
this statement, so far as it goes, no objection can fau’ly be made. 
(It is equally impossible to derive desire from intellect and intel- 
lect from desire; impossible to treat any desire as a mode of 
understanding, or any act of understanding as a mode of desire. 
No reason can be given why any perception or conception should 
lead to desire, unless the soul has to begin with some possibility’’ 
called into activity by the idea, but other than that of which 
the activity constitutes the idea — ^the perception or conception. 
And, conversely, we cannot explain how a desire should set 
intellectual actmties in motion except on a corresiionding sup- 
position. This being so, we must ascribe to the self-conscious 
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soul or mm two cquall) pnmiluc, co-oitlimto, possibilities of] 
desmng and understanding But\%c maj not regard tlicso asi 
independent of each otlicr, or suppose tint one can rcallj exist 
without the other, since they ha\c a common source in one and 
the same seU-consciousnc«s The man carries with him into his ' 
desires the same single Fclf-consciousne<s w Inch makes his acts 
of understanding what they arc, and into his nets of under- 
standing the same single scU-con«eiousne«s which makes his 
desires what thej arc Ko de<irc which forms part of our moral 
cxpcncnce would he what il is, if it were not the desire of a 
subject which aho understands no act of oiir intelligence would 
Iks what it is, if it were not the act of a subject which also 
desires^ 

This point would not he worth insisting on, if it meant merclj 
that desires and operations of the inlcllcct mutually succeed cich 
other, that in order to the excitement of desire for an object, as 
distinct from appetite or instmctisc impulse, there must base 
l>ecn n perception, inioUing at least some ckmentar) acts of 
memorj and inference, and that a desire, again, commonlj sets 
111 motion an intellectual consideration of consequences and w aj s 
and moans ^hc meaning is thato\crj desire winch is within 
the experience of a moral agent, imoUcs a mode of oonfciousncss 
the same as that which is in\oUc<l in acts of understanding, 
eicrj act of understanding a mode of soU-consciousncss the same 
as that which is mioUed m desire The element common to) 
both lies in the consciousness of self and a world as m ai 
sense opposed to each other, and in the conscious effort to o\ er- 1 
come this opposition ^This, howeicr, will seem one of those | 
ilark and lofty statements which excite the suspicion, of common 
sense The reader’s patience is therefore requested during one 
or two paragraphs of explanation 

131 ^Desire for an object may be said generally to ho a con-1 
sciousness of an object as already existing in and for the con- 
sciousness itself, which at the same time strives to give the object 
another existence than that which it thus 1ms — to make it exist 
really and not merely m the desiring consciousness A man 
desires, let us suppose, to taste a bottle of fine wine, to hear a 
certain pieee of music, to sec Athens, to do a service to a fnend, 
to fmisli a book that he has m hand In each case the desired 
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' object^ as sueb^ exists merely in bis consciousness, and tbe de- 
J sire for it involves the consciousness of tbe difference betsveen 
; such existence of tbe desired object and that realisation of it 
. ,• towards which tbe desire strives, and which, when attained, is 
■ the satisfaction or extinction of the desire. In that sense the 
desire is at once a consciousness of opposition between a man’s 
i self and tbe real world, and an effort to overcome it by giving a 
I reality in the world, a reality under the conditions of fact, to the 
' object which, as desired, exists merely in his consciousness. ,It 
j is true of course that the bottle of wune, the piece of ruusic, the 
city of Athens, exist quite independently of the consciousness of 
any desiring’ subject; but these are not the desired objects. The 
experience of tasting the udne or hearing the music is the 
desired object)^ and this does not, any more than the anticipated 
service to the friend or the achievement of writing the boot, 
exist while deshed except in and for the consciousness of the 
person desiring it. So soon as it existed otherwise the desire 
would cease. It is time also that, though the desired object is 
one which for the person desiring it remains to be realised — to 
have reality given it — ^yet his desire for it is a real and definitely 
conditioned fact. To a superior intelligence contemplating the 
state of the case, the man’s desire, with the unattained object 
which it implies, would be as real as anything else in the wmrld. 
And fm’ther, while it would be apparent to such an intelligence 
that it was only in virtue of the man’s self-consciousness that the 
desired object existed for him, as such ; only thi’ough it that he 
was capable of such an experience as that of which, if the desire 
be not simply sensual, the forecast moves him; on the other 
hand it would be no less apparent that the desire, however dis- 
tinctively human, presupposes and entails some modification • of 
the animal system. We are here considering, however, what 
desire for an object is to the person experiencing the desii’e, wliile 
experiencing it, not what it might be to another regarding it 
speculatively as a fact. As so experienced, the common cha- 
racteristic of every such desire is its direction to an object con- 
sciously presented as not yet real, and of which the realisation 
would satisfy, i. e. extinguish, the desire. Towards this extinction 
of itself iu the -realisation of its object every desire is in itself an 
effort, however the effort may be prevented from TuahiTig its out- 
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■ward sign by the interference of other desires or by the circum- 
stances of the case 

132 ^Sucb desire, then, implies on the part of the desiringj 
subject (a) a distinction of itself at once from its desire and from 
the real world, (i) a consciousness that the conditions of the 
real world are at present not in harmony ■with it, the subject of 
the desire, (c) an effort, however undeveloped or misdirected, so 
to adjust the conditions of the real world as to procure satis- 
faction of the desire Let us now turn for a moment to consider . 
the generic nature of our thought Here too we find the same , 
general characteristic, a relation between a subject and a world 1 
of manifold facts, of which at first it is conscious simply as alien ' 
to itself, hut which it is m constant process of adjusting to itself 1 
or mahing its own "^This is no less true of thought in the form J 
of speculative understanding, the process of learmng to know 
facts and their relations, than it is true of it m the practical form 
of giving effect and reality to ideas We have already seen how it 
IS only for a self conscious soul that the senses reveal facts or 
objects at all (The same self consciousness which arrests succes- 
sive sensations as facts to he attended to, finds itself baffled and 
thwarted so long as the facts remain an unconnected manifold 
That it should bring them into relation to each other is the con- 
dition of its finding itself at home in them, of its making them 
its own This establishment or discovery of relations — we 
naturally call it establishment when we think, of it as a function 
of our own minds, discovery when we think of it as a function 
determined for us by the mind that is in the world — is the 
essential thing in all understanding It is mvolved in those 
perceptions of objects which we arc apt improperly to oppose to 
acts of understanding, but which all imply the discursive process 
of consciousness, bringing different sensuous presentations into 
relation to each other as equally related to the single conscious 
subject , and it is mvoU ed in those mferences and theories of 
relations between relations which we commonly treat as the 
work, of understanding par excellence'^ Whatever the object 
which we set ourselves^ to understand, the process begins with 
OUT attention bemg challenged bj some fact as simply alien and 
external to us, as no otherwise related to us than is implied m 
its being there to be known , and it ends, or rather is constantly 
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appi’oacliing an end never reached, in the mental appropriation 
o£ the fact, through its being brought under definite relations 
with the cosmos of facts in which we are already at home. 

I ISS.fNow if this is a true account of speculative thinking, 
1 which it is our natural habit to put in stronger contrast 'U’ith 
[ desire than we do practical thinking, it is clear that between the 

■ action of the self-conscious soul in desiring and its action in 
’ learning to know there is a real unity. Each implies on the 
,1 part of the soul the consciousness of a world not itseK or its own. 
5 Each implies the effort of the soul in different ways to overcome 
: this negation or opposition — the one in the way of gathering the 
I objects presented through the senses into the unity of an intel- 
■; ligible order ; the other in the way of giving to, or obtaining 
, for, objects, which various susceptibihties of the self-conscious 

■ soul suggest to it and which so far exist for it only in idea, a 
' reality among sensible matters of fact. The unity of the self- 

conscious soul thus exhibits itself in these its seemingly most 
different activities?/ 

Accordingly, if we understand by thought, as exercised ex 
parte nostra, the consciousness in a soul of a world of manifold 
facts, related to each other through relation to itself but at the 
same time other than itself, and its operation in appropriating 
that world or making itself at home in it, it will follow from 
what has been said that thought in this sense is equally in- 
volved in the exercise of desire for objects and in the employment 
of understanding about facts. In the one case it appears in the 
formation of ideal objects and the quest of means to their realisa- 
tion; in the other, it appears in the cognisance of a manifold 
, reality which it is sought to unite in a connected whole. CThis 
I community of principle in the two cases we may properly 
5 indicate by calling our inner life, as determined by desires for 
; objects, practical thought, while we call the activity of imder- 
- standing speculative thought.’^ 

i 134. Nor is this all. (The exercise of the one activity is always 
; a necessary accompaniment of the other. In all exercise of the 
I understanding desire is at work. The result of any process of 
I cognition is deshed throughout it. No man learns to know 
anything without desiring to know it^ The presentation of a 
fact which does not on the first view fit itself into any of our 
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cstablislicd tlioones of tbc world, awikcns a desire for such ad- 
justment, which mi) he effected either bj further acqtnintincc 
with the relations of the fact, or b) a modificalioTi of our pre- 
Mous theories, or hj a combination of both procc*;«es All 
acquisition of knowledge takes place in tins waj, nnd m c\crj 
stage of the process we arc nio\ed b^ a forcc*ist, howc\cr aague, 
of its result ^hc learner of coutfc knows not how be will 
assimilate the strange fact till he has done so, but the idea of 
its a«simihtion as possible evokes bis effort, precisely as, m a 
ca«c natunll} desenbod as one of desire, the idea, let us sa^ of 
winning the lo\o of a woman evokes the effort of the lover to 
realise the idca^ 

(Thus the procc«s of our iindcrKtanding m its most distinctive 
sense is neccssanlj accompanievl bj desire, But can it ennv crscl> 
he maintained of desire, ns we cxpcncnic it, not oiil) that it 
has in common with understanding the c««cntial thanctcristics 
of con«ciou.« relation between i^clf and a world, and of conscious 
effort to overcome the opposition lictwcen tlic two, but that it 
ncccs«anl) cames with it an cxcrci«c of nnder>.landnig m the 
distinctive sense, as wo have just focu that our exercise of umlor- 
btandtng neccs«anl) cames with it desire? On roflc'ction it 
will appear to he only some arhitrarj abridgment of our con- 
ception of desire which makes us lic«itate to admit that it is so 
So soon as any desire has become more than an indefinite jcarii 
ing for we know not what, so soouhs it js rcallj desire for some 
object ofichtch tee arc conscious, it iic^sarilj involves an employ - 
ment of the understanding upon tliosc conditions of the real 
world which make the difference, bo to speak, between the object 
as dc&ired and its scalisatioi^ In tlic priiuarj stages of desire 
for an object, when it is either a desire on the pirt of a child 
still feeling its w ay in the world, or desire for some object that 
has newly suggested itself, the apprehension of the conditions of 
its realisation may he of the most elementary kind, or, again, 
the person desiring may be so famihai with those conditions that 
he 18 scarcely aware of his mind dwelling on them But in every I 
ease ^f desire is consciously directed to a.n object and if that object 
IS presented as still unrealised and as dependent for its realisation ' 
upon the fulfilment of ccrtaui conditions not yet fulfilled— and 
otherwise it would be an object already attained, not desired — then 
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a discursive action o£ understanding' among those conditions, essen- 
tially tlie same as that by which we learn the nature of a matter 
of fact, is the necessary accompaniment of the desire.]) To the 
extent at least of an apprehension that there are conditions of 
which the fulfilment is necessary to the attainment of the object, 
it is impHed in that merely inchoate desire (if it is consciously 
directed to an object at all) wliich stops short of initiating any 
actual exertion for the fulfilment of the conditions. Without it 
the consciousness of distinction between the object as desired, 
and those conditions of reality that would satisfy the desire, 
could not exist. 

135. Thus these two modes of our souhs action, deshe and 
intellect, or practical thought and speculative thought, have not 
merely the element in common which is expressed by the de- 
signation of each as thought, but, as has just been shown, 
neither action can really be exerted vdthout calling the other 
into play. This is so even when the matters of fact upon which 
the understanding is employed are such as neither have any 
bearing, or are not conceived as having any, upon the improve- 
ment of man^s estate, nor make any ai)peal to the artistic 
interest. It is so, again, when the object, of which the realisa- 
tion is deshed, is merely the enjoyment of a sensual pleasure. 
But in other cases the mutual involution of desire and under- 
standing, of practical and speculative thought, is even more 
I complete. There are processes, naturally described as intellectual, 

1 in which desire is not merely involved in the sense that the 
I completion of the intellectual task is presented as an object 
[ which stimulates effort ; while on the other hand there are pro- 
(; cesses which we naturally ascribe to desire, but in which the 
[ intellect is not merely involved as the apprehension .of that 
I reahty which the desired object, as desired, lacks, or as the quest 
I'- of means to its realisation. The activity of the artist, not merely 
in the region wliich we call that of the fiiue arts, but in any form 
affected by an ideal of perfect work, fi'om that of the writer of 
books to that of the craftsman, we natm'ally and properly count 
intellectual. Yet it is throughout a realisation of desire. Of 
the mathematician or man of science it may possibly be held 
that he first thinks of his problem, or of facts not yet in- 
telligible, and that the desire to solve the problem or to under- 
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stand the facts is a sub'scqucnt and distinjjuisliablo actmt) 
J3ut(jntli tlie artist, of nllate^c^ kind, tlic intellectual conscious-^ 
ness of the ideal, which initiates and directs liis work, is it«elfl 
a desire to realise it.) An intellectual pasmon is our natural! 
designation for his state of mind 
^Again, if we consider anj of the more worthj practical pur- 
suits of men, which, as is implied in calling them pursuits, arc 
an expression of desire, we shall find not mcrcl) that implica- 
tion of Eolf-consciousnc«s in the presentation of the object, which 
maj not be ignored c\cn when the object is the enjojanent of 
some animal pleasure, nor a mere seijuencc of intellectual actionj 
upon previous desire for an end, we shall find that tlie endj 
itself IS an object of understanding no less than of desire Iti 
IS only the fallacj of taking the pleasure that ensues on satisfac- 
tion of a desire to be the object of the desire, which blinds us to 
this^ If the end of a man whose chief interest is in the better 
management of an o^tate, or the better drainage of the town 
where ho li\cs, or the better education of his family, or the 
better administration of justice, were indeed the pleasure which 
he anticipates in the success of his pursuit, it might be held 
that, since pleasure (in distmclion from the facts conditioning 
it) IS not an object of the understanding, the understanding was 
not CO operant with desire in the initiation of Ins pursuit But, 
as has often been pointed out, the possibility of pleasure in the 
attainment of an object presupposes a desire directed not to that 
pleasure but to the object, and(lhc object in the eases snpposwl 
IS plainly one that originates lu intellectual conception — not in- 
deed in a passionless intellect, if there is such a thing, hut m 
a soul which desires in undcistanding and m desiring under- 
stands ^ The same is true in regard to objects of less w orthj , 
more selfish, ambition The applause of a senate or a town- 
council, the government of an empire or a borough, arc objects 
pursued for their owm sake, not for the sake either of the plea- 
sure of attaining them, or of ulterior pleasures to which they 
may bo the means , and in order to the presentation of such 
objects the soul must undcistand, in the proper and distincti\e 
sense, no less than desire 

136 On the whole matter, then, (our conclusion must be that 
there is really a smgle subject or agent, wluch desires in all the 
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desires of a man, and tliiuks in all his ihouf^hf^;, bni that the 
action of this subject as thinlring— thinking speculatively or 
understanding, as well as thinking practically— is involved in all 
its desires, and that its action as desiring is involved in all its 
thouglits, Tlius thought and desire are not to he regarded ns 
' separate powers, of which one c.‘in he exercised hy ns without, or 
in conflict with, the other. TJjcy arc rather dill'erent ways in 
which the consciousness of self, which is also necessarily con- 
sciousness of a manifold world other than self, ex])resses itself. 
One is the efl'ort of such consciousness to take the world into 
itself, the other its effort to cany itself out into the world ; and 
each cfToii is involved in every eomphic spij-itnal act — every 
such act as we can impute to ourselves or count our own, 
whether on reflection we ascrihe the act rather to intellect 
or rather to desire. If the ^ intellectual ^ act implies attention — 
and othenvise we cannot ascribe it to ourselves — it implies 
desire for the attainment’ of an intellecttial result, though the 
result be attained as quickly as, for instance, the meaning of 
a sentence in a familiar language is arrived at upon attention 
being drawn to it. If the desire is conscious!}' for an object — 
and this again is the condition of its being imputable to our- 
selves — it implies, as we have seen, an intellectual ap]irehension 
at least of the difference between the object as desired and its 
realisation. In all the more important processes of desire the 
exertion of undei'standing is implied to a much more considerable 
extent, just as in every intellectual achievement of importance 
the action of desire is much more noticeable and protracted than 
in the case just instanced of intelligent attention to the import 
of a proposition, heard or read. . , , 

137. But if it be true that all desire is the act of a subject 
which thinks in desiring, all thought the act of a subject which 
desires in thinking, what is to be said of willing? (Any identifl- 
^ cation of the will with any form of desire seems inconsistent with 
; the apparent fact that a man has the power, however seldom he 
I may exercise it, of -willing to resist all his desires, even the 
I strongest, and of acting aceordinglyj The existence of such 
a power has often been supposed to be the condition of any 
disinterested performance of duty; and the supposition is not 
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one to 1)0 liRlitU fol n‘‘nlo A|*art from ftn> Ktich^inn«oon(lcntAl* 
doctnno, tl«c difTcnnrc WlwwJi doMit* nnd wjII it mi) l>c muI, 
in ton firml) r^tnlili‘luil in tlio exuonijitH of infn,nH cxjircfs«l in 
our hiliitiuil linjfunpo (• t in mich n*« ‘ 1 fbould like to, 

Imt I won't'}, for nil the |vcjrlioloj:i-('» to Rot o\cr it (^To 
idtntif) the will, n^nin, with thouRlit or jinlRtmnt fii mi to 
inijiU forRvtfiilnr^i of the fnmihir fit I tint n nnn mn) ‘ know 
tin Utter nnd prefir tlio wot><^ IIiiii wfun it n our own 
oetjon tint is the olijeet of tnouRlit, our will m cvnie^il h) 
action i« njit not to rom*-|wmd witli our thnuRlit, with our 
judf^ment of whit iil*est , while our iiu n 1) ♦«jHxulitne tliouRlitu 
Focm to hi\c a .1 litth coniuxion with tin will ns n pm^xKitton 
of pure matlumilici liv to do with tlic hippinoi or rixmIucss 
ot twin (pur doclnm tint llw nitnv mIC*c«ii««ioui iiwh)tit, 
de«innR lui will ni tliinktUR. i* foncemnl m o\rr) complete 
intcllcctuil rut, itkI m i\«r\ di>ire for on ohjnt, ini\ wini to 
incrti'e the diirKulti. If thin in u>, whit tin we In mike of 
the imn who m Mom h\ conflulmR dosm‘n', wlio iindir tlie 
infiticnee of one desire wdln to do what lu known to I»o in- 
consistent with the fitisfnctum «f nnolhir denm, winch jet lu 
BtroiiRl) fecU? \Mnt of tht mm who has the trui'st tliouRliln.J 
not mtrtl) on rciintific matter*, Imt nlmut llu idcil of Mrluou- 
conduct— thouRhU which on ourdfxtnnc should iiuoUe dcsins 
—nnd who jet is leil b) de-irt to lut iitiouslj i*^ 

{/f38 Irft US firiit l>c pure wJmt wc mnn h) n { onlliLt o f 
desiren . and h) the rcustincc of the will to ih*sire (l)ocn n min | 
c\cr nnll) dci-ire, nt the wme time nnd m tie tame teme, ohjii-tn i 
winch he rccoRint-cn as imiunpitilde with (*ich otlior? Our fust j 
answer will prohihly he ‘"Ven, wc nre tonstnnllj di\idcd| 
between conflicting do-^ire** Ihin is. the cxplination of our I 
irresolution hcforc action, and of our rcRrctn in action At o an I 
irresolute so long an the slrcnRlU of conipclinR desires is e\cnl) 
matched wo act with regret when, in following the desire 
which pre\ails, wc arc conscious ot forcRomR the Rmtificition of 
another, onlj less strong’^ Qliil the cpicslion is whether, when a 
man is m that stito in which it can trulj he siid that confiicting 
passions are stnving for the master) in him, he actuall) desires 
an object at all, and whether, com trsely, when Ins desire is 
consciously directed to a certain object, he at the same time and 
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in the same sense desires another object^ which is neither 
included in it nor a means to it, but recognised as incompatible 
with it. At any rate, if we are to allow that in the divided 
state of mind supposed he desires an object at all, it is in c[uite a 
different sense that he desires the object which, when the scale 
is finally turned, he ^ makes up his mind ’ to pursue. And, again, 
he desires this object for the time in quite a different sense 
from that in which he can be supposed at the same time to 
desire the object which has come off second best in his choice. 
^The object of his final ptu’suit is one which he desires in the 
‘ sense that for the time he identifies himself with it. Living for 
( himself (as he necessarily does) he lives for it. The single self 
, of which he is conscious, the unit in which all the influences of. 
, his life centre, but which distinguishes itself from them all, is 
: for the time directed to making' it real. It is not in this sense 
that any of the objects are desired, between which his interests 
are divided while he is in the state of iiTesolution. If it- were, 
there would be no suspense of action. Nor is it thus that the 
objects are desired of which he is still aware as having attrac- 
tions for him after he has made up his mind t6 pui’sue another 
incompatible object. If it were, be would not be pursuing the 
othef> 

139. There are two familiar ways of dealing with the distinc- 
tion here pointed out. ( it may be said (c) that the difference 
between the sense in which a man desires sundry incompatible 
i objects, when he cannot make up his mind between them, and 
the sense in which he finally desbes the object of his ultimate 
I preference, is merely that in the latter case one of the competing 
5 desires has become stronger than all the rest^ The man may be 
supposed still to continue to desire any of the objects which he 
does not pursue, just in the same way as he desires the object 
which he does prefer and pursue at the very time that he prefers 
the latter. The difference may be held to lie merely in the 
strength of the several desires ;"the satisfaction of the strongest, 
when the incompatibility of their several objects has become 
1 apparent, being that which is finally pursued. (( It may be said 
1 (^) that the difference pointed out is just that between desire and 
1 will. The desires between which we have supposed a man to be 
; suspended, it may be argued, are desires properly so called, while 
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the 'dc«jrc' ^nth which ho pumic^ the ohjcct (n which ln< pre- 
ference i^ finalU p'Cn, ii not propcrlv desire hut will TIuih 
onj of the objects which he m the slnto of im*soltilion 

he m'i> continue to (ht\rf when hw mind w made up, thong'll Ins 
nil IS othcmi^o dirccttsl ) 

110 Neither of thc^c Mews tnii Wqmto neecpf Oil If wenre 
to admit tint the tnin, im'«pcndctl for the tinu lictwcen de- 
sires of which he hno\rs the re\tn1 fsitisfncltons to l>o ineom- 
patihle, dc<ires incomjvitihlo object*, iiwtoad of nther n) mj; 
that for the time he desire* no object ot nil, smrt he docn not 
Reek to renh'^ the idea of nn\ object , at nnj nlo the inwinl 
relation of the man lownnls the inco!ttj«libh objects, lielwocnl 
which his desires arc dt\idc<1, is wholK dilTcrcnt from hm rela-| 
tjontownnlsthstwhich ho fimllj prefin* III* rclstmn fownrtls 
the latter, n,;nin, is wholK different from his relation towinls 
lliat which he is RupixioOil RtiU to desire thouKh not to ptinmc | 
And this difference is not nppro|mtclj di*M.nlKsl as one Wlwccn! 
different di^'roc* of slrcnj'th of desire^ 

^VewllUnpl*ose n mandiNidcsl Wlween hatre<l of a riNal whom 
he ha* opj»or(nni(j of injtmnjj, and *ome Rcnec of dull (houcicr 
tint t* to he expUmed), or fear of consequences, which mehnes 
him to do to his hmI as he would iKjdonc hj litre is a conflitt 
of pa«Mons or emotions hj which the imn, fo fir as an) action 
towards his n\al poos, is for the time pinljxsl Ilntrisl of hts 
n\al Rtirs him, the idea of dompthcmnpimnimons thinp nttncU 
him, fear of discredit deters him, but Ibc tot il effect of tbeso 
influences is not wicb that anj definite object of di‘sirc jiresenta 
itself to him of wliicli be seel s the realisation '\^ o will mpposo 
that pome fresh pro^oc'ltlon intensifies the hatred, that he finallj 
gnes waj to it and docs tbl wrong from winch be bad prcMouslj 
abstained , or, on the other hand that hj some bright ex unple or 
some warning Noice the counter influences are ptrcngthciicd, and 
that ho does a Rer\ lec, or at least an net of justice, to the ri> al 
In neither ease is the result truly described bj Pajing that the 
desire which the action represents is simpl) the continuation, m 
greater rclatno strength, of one among Fc\cral which were pre- 
Mously competing m the man It differs in kind from the 
competing influences It is wliat none of them were while com- 
peting, what none of them arc, bo far as any of them survuc 
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along with it. It implies, as did none of them, the presentation 
of an object with which the man for the time identifies himself 
or his good; and a consequent effort to realise this object. How- 
ever connected with an intensification of one of the previously 
competing passions, it is a distinctly new motive, arising out of 
a changed relation of the man himself to the competing passions. 

■ He now, as he did not before, consciously directs himself to the 
-realisation of a desired object. If he desired before, it is at any 
i rate in another way that he desires now. 

141. This is equally the ease, whether the object for which he 
acts is that suggested by his hatred or that suggested by his 
conscience. When it is the pure desire to do the nobler thing, 
or this as reinforced by fear of discredit, that governs the man’s 
final conduct, the impropriety of treating it as a- continuation of 
one of the previously competing passions, which has finally 
gained superior strength, is most apparent. The disturbance of 
the inner life, caused by such passion as hatred or love, is so 
marked in comparison with such an emotion as a sense of duty 
or fear of discredit, that to speak of the latter as prevalent in 
vii-tue of its superior strength as a passion strikes us at once as 
um’eal. It is accordingly to the example of Vii’tuous resolution, 
maintained in spite of some violent .passion,' that the appeal is 
commonly made by those who would distinguish will from 
strongest desire. And the distinction is a true one, if it means 
that the motive expressed in a man’s action differs in kind, and 
not* merely in degree of stx’ength, from passions of which the 
competition suspends his action or with which he has to struggle 
when he finally acts. Hut the distinction holds good just as 
much if, in the ease supposed, the man finally acts to gratify his 
hatred, to realise the idea o.f crushing his rival, as if he takes 

I the opposite course. Between the man’s state of mind while his 
. hatred is merely a competing passion, and his state of mind 
?when acting for the gratification of his baked, the difference 
..does not lie in the degree of strength attained by the hatred, but 
; in the fact that in the latter -state the gratification of the hatred 
I has become what it was not in the former, an object which the 
I man seeks to realise, one which for the time he has made his 
1 good. 

142. The distinction, then, between ‘’desires’ of which the 
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competition Biispends action, and the ‘desire' ^\lllcll expresse*? 
itself m a morallj imputable action — ^ isiblc or m\u«ible, oi ert 
or onl} intended — is not to be understood as l}ang in the 
greater relative strength of the latter Kather, lE the term 
‘de«ire' is to be employed in both cases, it should be under- 
stood that it IS u«cd in difTcrcnt scn«cs, for in tlic one case 
the man eoneeiou*:!} directs himself to the realisation of an ideal 
object (though perhaps not so as to commit an ‘ o\ ert act *), in the 
other he docs not so direct himself On the other hand, if 
saj, according to the second \ae\\ (i) mentioned above, that the 
final preference, represented bj the actual pursuit of an object 
after an interval of suspense between competing passions, is not 
a desire but an act of will, we must saj the same of the actual 
pursuit of an object, even tboiigh there has been no previous 
suspense or conflict of desires) Ihcre is nothing in the fact tint 
the direction of the man's powers to the realisation of an object 
in one case superv ones upon a period of divided mind and m 
another ease does not to justifj ns in ascribing it to desire m 
the latter case if w c do not in the former ct w ben a man sets 

himself to gam the love of a woman or to «avc a friend's life, 
Without another course of action suggesting itself to him as 
possible, who would (picstion that he desired the object or tint 
his action was an expression of desire? But if the principle of 
action IS desire m such cases, vvhj should the fact of its being 
accompanied bj the consciousnc s of a gratification, othenvaso 
possible liav mg been forgone, or the fact that, before it w as m 
operation as a principle of action, the man w as for a time div icled 
between the attractions of different objects, mal 0 it anj the ks^ 
desire m those cases where it is supposed to be distmctiv elj * wall ' ? 
If, liowcver, it is thus difficult to suppose the principle of action 
to be a will winch is not desire, in the case of an action which 
follows upon an interval of divided mind, it is cquallj difficult 
to regard it as a desire vv Inch is not a w ill 1 11 the contrasted case, 
that of the man who is said to act upon impulse If m such a 
case being constrained to admit tliafc the action proceeds from 
desire, we persist m our opposition between desire and will, we 
shall have to say that it is not walled And it will follow 
that, just so far as a man is ‘ single minded,' bo has no will 
that the voluptuary who lias no scruples, the samt who has no 
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temptations, the enthusiast who never hesitates, are so far in- 
voluntary agents. 

143. The reader may here fairly object, with some impatience, 
that we have had enough of disputation about the mere usage of 
{ the terms desire and will. C^e no doubt often use the term 
j ^desire'' for impulses or inward solicitations of which the man is 
; conscious, but which do not amount to a conscious direction of 
• himself to the realisation of an object imagined or conceived. 
We say that a man desires what his will rejects. But we repre- 
sent such a state of the case quite as naturally by saying that, 
although such and such objects have attractions for the man, yet 
on the whole he does not desire them but only the object for 
which he acts. On the other hand, though we now most com- 
monly apply the term will ^ to the direction of the conscious self 
to action, as opposed to a mere wish not amounting to such direc- 
tion, yet the usage has been by no means uniform. ‘ My poverty 
but not my will consents,"’ says the seller of poisons in ^ Borneo 
and Juliet."’ Here the consent, though said not to be of the "will, 
might have been enough to hang for. The -will is only the 
strong competing uish which does not suffice to determine 
action. Compare the outburst of St. Paul, as rendered in our 
authorised translation, — ^ To will is present with me, but how to 
, perform that which is good I find not.^ ( But though we cannot 
'I fix the usage of words, it is clear that the important real dis- 
j tinction is that between the duection of the self-conscious self to 
! the realisation of an object, its identification of itself "with that 
j object, on the one side (whether that direction and identification 
does or does not supervene upon a previous period of indecision, 
is or is not accompanied by the consciousness of attraction in an 
object other than that pui'sued), and, on the other side, the mere 
; solicitations of which a man is conscious, but with none of which 
; he so identifies himself as "to make the soliciting object his 
1 object — the object of his self-seeking — or to direct himself to 
its realisation. ' 

I 144.. When it is "urged, therefore, that the will often conflicts 
' with and overcomes a man^s desires — even if it be not necessary 
in order to constitute a "will, as sometimes seems to be supposed, 
I that there should be such a conflict with desire — and that an 
I act of "will therefore must be other than a desire, we answer. 
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Certainly it otlicr tlnn anj such desire as those winch it is ' 
said to oiereomo But it is not other than desire m that sense 
m nhich desire is cacr the principle or motiNc of an imputahle 
human action, of an action that has anj moral quality, good or 
had, that can properl} be rewarded or punished, or is fit matter 
for praise or hlamej) It is not ncccssatj to such an action that 
there should be an) oicrt effect, of which other men can take 
note. ‘Nforall} the action of a man who has made up his mind 
to eacnfice himself for his fnend or to commit a murder is the 
same though ho be accideiitall} disabled before either the good 
resolution or the had one, as the case maj he, has taken effect 
{J'he essential thing morall} is the man's direction of him«clf to 
the realisation of n contcivetl or imagmcil ohjoct, whether cir- 
cumstances allow of its isRumg m onftraril action, notion that 
affects the eonses of other people, or no^ 

It would he a forced reslnttion of the term desire to refuse to 
appl} it to Fuch direction of the self , but unless w c so restrict it, 
there is no ground for holding that will is other Ilian desire 
Tlie 'desire' which is motue to t he man who bart ers his hentage^'^'^ 
fw a mess of poU^o, dilfors no doubt i« i(» object from the ' w ill ' 
of the man who gacnfiecs his inclinations m adhering to a rule 
of ahstincnce w hitli ho lias imj>osc<I on himself, hut m fame 
respect it differs from the 'desire' or 'impulse' of a man who 
swims tlic Hellespont to fcc his mistress, just ns, again, the 
'will' dc«crihed in the aho\e instance differs in object from the 
'will' of the man who, upon cool calculation, sacrifices natural 
affection m order to get a belter )>osition m the w orld In each 
of these cases the principle of action is different m respect of its 
object, but this IS a difference to which as wo see, the distinction 
in the usage of the terms ‘ desire ' and * w ill ’ does not correspond , 
and,rapart from the difference of object, there is no difference 
between the principles of action m the several eases here it 
IS described as will it is equally desire , where it is described as 
desire or impulse it is equally will But whether described as 
desire or as will, it is whollj different m its relation to the sub- 
ject — to the man willing or desiring — from such desires as are 
said to compete for mastery m the man, or fiom any desire that 
he retains when consciously actmg m a way incompatible with 
its gratification It is an expression or utterance of the man, as 
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he for the time is. It begins from him, from his self- conscious 
self. These other " desii-es ^ end where it begins^ viz. in this self. 
They are influences or tendencies by which the man, the self, is 
affected, not a motion proceeding from him. They tend to move 
him, but he does not move in them; and none of them actually 
moves him unless the man takes it into himself, identifies him- 
self with it, in a way which wholly alters it from what it was as 
a mere influence affecting him. ) 

145. /The objection to saying that will is merely a strongest 
desire is that, as it is apt to be understood, it leads to this dif- 
ference being ignored. It is taken to imply that the principle 
of a man^s action is no more than one of the influences to which 
the man in his inner life is susceptible — that one which, under 
the conditions of the moment, or upon consideration of the 
circumstances, becomes the strongest/ In truth it is never any 
or all of these, however much it maj'^ be affected by them, but a 
self-distinguishing and self-realising consciousness, through 
which, as a transforming medium, these influences must pass 
before they can take effect in a moral action at all. Just as each 
of us is constantly having sensations which do not amount to 
perceptions, make no lodgment in the cosmos of our erperience, 
add nothing to our knowledge, because not gathered into the 
focus of self-consciousness and through it refeiTed to objects or 
determined by relation to each other ; (so there are impulses 
constantly at work in a man — the result of his ors-anisation, of 
habits (his own or his ancestors^), of external excitement, &c. — ■ 
of which he is more or less aware according to the degree to 
which then* antagonism to each other calls -attention to them, 
but which yet do not amount to principles of imputable action, 
or to desires of which it is sought to realise the objects, because 
the self-seeking, self-determining person has not identified himself 
with any of them. It is such impulses alone that are properly 
i said to compete for mastery in a man before his determination 
I to act, and that may smwive along with an enacted desire that 
j represents none of them. The ‘'strongest desire"’ or mil which 
I IS realised in act is not one of them nor co-ordinate with them, 
though apart from them it would not be. It is a new principle 
; that supeiwenes upon them threugh the self-conscious subjeet^s 
I identification of itself with one of them, just as a pereeption is 
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not a sensation or eongenes of senaitions, but supervenes upon f 
certain sensations tbrougli a man’s attending to tbem, t e through. ’ 
Ins taking them into self-^ionsciousness and determining them, 
as in it, by relation to others of its contents^ 

146 CA man, we will suppose, is acted on at once by an im- 
pulse to avenge an atEront, by a bodily want, by a call of duty, 
and by fear of certain results incidental to his avenging the 
affront or obeying the call of duty ) We will suppose further 
that e ach_T> assion (to use the most general term) suggests a 
d ifferent J in e o£_acti on (,So long as he is undecided how to act, 
all are in a way, external to him He presents them to himself ) 
as influences by which he is consciously affected but which are | 
not he, and with none of which he yet identifies himself , or, to 
vary the expression, as tendencies to different objects, none of I 
which IS yet hi object So long as this state of things con- 
tmues, no moral effect ensues It ensues when the man's relation 
to these influences is altered bj bis identifying himself with one 
of them by his taking the object of one of the tendencies as for 
the time his good This is to mil, and is in itself moral action, 
though circumstances may prevent its issuing m that sensible 
effect which we call an overt act But in the act of will the 
man does not cease to desire ^ Rather he, the man, for the tret 
time desires, having not done so while divided between the con- 
flicting influences His willing is not a continuation of any of 
those desires, if they are to be so called, that weie previously 
acting upon him It is that which none of these had yet 
become, a desire in which the man enacts himself, as distinct 
from one which acts upon him "Whethei its object — the 
object to which the moral action is directed — be the attain- 
ment of revenge, or the satisfaction of a bodily want, or the 
fulfilment of a call of duty, it has equally this character- 
istic The object is one which for the time the man identifies/ 
mth himself, so that in being determined by it he is consciously/ 
determined by himself^ 

147 It IS not necessary, however, to that putting forth of the 
man or self in desire which constitutes an act of will, that there 
should ha\e been beforehand any conscious presentation of com- 
peting objects of desire, with consequent deliberation as to which 
should be pursued ^When a man acts*impulsiiely' or according 
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to a settled habit, without contemplating the possibility of a. 
motive that might lead him to another soi-t of action^ it is still- 
only tlu’ough the self-seeking and self-distinguishing self that 
the inducement^ or influenccj or tendency, becomes a principle of 
action. In such a case the man makes the object^ which the- 
passion or habit suggests, his own, and sets himself to realise it, 
just as much as in the case where he contemplates alternatives) 
The evidence of this is lus self -imputation of the act upon reflec- 
tion. He may make excuses for it, should there be occasion to 
do so, on the* ground of the strength of the inducement, but 
these very excuses witness that he is conscious of himself as other 
than the inducements and influences of which he j^leads the 
strength, and conscious that it is not from them, but from him- 
self as affected by them, that the action proceeds. When the 
case is otherwise, when he is conscious of ha^^ng reaUy been but 
an instrument in doing what he did, he does not make excuses 
but explains the fact. 

So much for the opposition, sometimes alleged, between will 
and desire. ( It must be admitted that an act of will is never 
mere desire, never a desire which has been in conflict vdth other 


co-ordinate desires and has come out the strongest, if in spealdng 
of such desire we sujjpose abstz'action to be made of the action 
of a self-determining self upon and witliin it. But in this there 
lies no difference between will and any other principle of moral 
or human or imputable, as distinct from merely animal, action ; 
for mere desire, of that kind to which will can properly be 
opposed, never amounts to such a principle. The true distinc- 
tion lies between passions as influences affecting a man— among 
which we may include ^ mere desires,’ if we please — and the man 
as desiring, or putting himself forth in desire for the realisation 
of some object present to him in idea, which is the same thing 
as willing.’;; 


t V 


148. The recognised opposition between Will and Intellect 
stands on a different footing. We have ah’eady pointed out that, 
though a man in desii’ing (in the sense of consciously du-ecting 
himself to the realisation of objects) neces sarily exercises.intelleet, 
and- in , exercising intellect ffesires,Qyet such desire and such 
speculative thought are differently directed activities of the self- 
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eon«cious s^jbjcct ^ It i<? to be remembered further that \^the 
undei^tanding^ employed m the e\<.rci«c of desire relates to the 
desired object and to the conditions of its realisation, i\hilc the 
desiro imol\ed m a process of thinking; has for its object the 
completion of tliat process) It is therefore not to the purpose 
to insist on the obnous fact that a man morallj excellent, in the 
sense that his de<!iK*s arc habitually directed to goo<l pnclical 
objects, l>c * stupid,* unskilled, and uninterested in the ex- 
ercise of intellect on nil matters of literature, science, and nrt, 
as vrell as lacking in jwwer of expression ujwn the matters in 
uhith he IS intcrestc<l, or con\ersely,lhat a man uho«c thoughts 
arc habitually occupied, and occupied to fjreat effect, in tlie 
region of literature, science, and art, may be deficient m moral 
interests From a certain point of mcu, no doubt, this apparent 
discrepancy bctuccn moral interests or objects, and those of tho 
artist and the man of science or letters, presents a serious difli- 
culty If wc vcrc forming a theory of the uniNcrso, or trying 
to regard the facts of human nature and hisloTy as tho realisa- 
tion of one idea (and the effort thoroughly to understand them 
doubtless implies such an attempt), then it would bo a necessary 
problem to show tint the«c seemingly discrepant interests and 
objects ba\c some uUimato jioint of meeting Our present con- 
cern, boweacr, is with the indiaidual consciousness and its 
objects — the objects of this or that man, as ho is actually con 
Bcious of them, not as they may be combnicil with other objects 
in an idea which is not consciously his though it may ho 
opera tn c in him 

Tor the consciousness of the induidual the direction of himself 
to such objects as, eg, the settlement of a a exod question in 
philology, or the perfect rendenng of certain atmospheric effects 
m landscape painting, has nothing in common w ith the direction 
of himself to such objects as, r y , tho discipline of lus ow n tongue, 
or the promotion of sohnety among lus neighbours It is easy 
indeed to see that, even within tho experience and sphere of 
action of tho individual, interests of the one kind are not w ithoufc 
a bearing — at any rate in the result — on interests of tho other 
kind The effect of ‘ moral ' mtcrests appears m habits w ithout 
which the scholar or artist is not properly free for lus work, nor 
exempt from the temptation to be showy instead of thorough m 
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it. Conversely, the effect of scientific and artistic interests may 
he to neutralise to some extent the attractions which compete 
most actively with reverence for moral law and devotion to the 
service of men. There is also such a thing as a consciousness of 
the ultimate unity of all pursuits that contribute to the perfec- 
•tion of man, which may import a certain enthusiasm of humanity 
into the devotion with which the scholar or artist applies himself 
to liis immediate object, and which may keep the practical mind 
open to interests in literatm’e and art. StilFthe immediate dif- 
ference, for the consciousness of the individual, between the 
kinds of object distinguished is such that the employment of 
' thought upon objects of a non-practical kind, though it neces- 
sarily carries with it a direction of desire to the realisation of the 
intellectual ideal, may very well go along with an absence of 
desire for the realisation of any moral ideal ; while, on the other 
( hand, the direction of desire to the latter object, though it 
necessarily impHes an exercise of intellect in the conception of 
the moral object and of the conditions of its attainment, may 
I very well go along with a "want of inclination to think, and of 
' ability to think well, about other thingsh 

149. It is clear then that^a particular act of vdU does not, on 
the part of the person willing, involve thought except about the 
object of the act of will — such thought as is implied in the con- 
ception of self, of an object present to the self in idea as desired, 
of a world in which that object awaits realisation, of conditions 
I under which it is to be realised. Now when we oppose thinking 
i and willing, we may have in view the distinction between the 
I speculative and the practical employment of the human spirit, 
I the distinction between its work as directed to that discovery of 
;■ relations between existing things which enables it to regard 
, them as one,’ and its work as bringing conceived or imagined 
\ objects into real existence.) This is a vahd distinction, though 
it must be borne in mind, as previously pointed out, that Jhe 
speculative^ employment is necessarily accompanied willing — • 

for we only find unity in the world because we have an idea that 
it IS there, an idea which we direct our powers to realise— and 
that throughout any practical process ideas operate and, are 
operated upon (to use the most general expression) in a .manner 
which we should describe as thought, if the term had not come 
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to be specially associatc<l wth tlie tjitcuhiite cxcrci^^c of tbouglit. 
(^ut if this is the distinction that we have in view ^Yhcn we 
oppose thinking and willing, it is improper to say that mere 
thinking is not willing, or that willing is more than thinking. 
Speculation and moral action arc co-ordinate cmploymcnta of 
the same scU-con^cious sonl,ftnd of the same of that sovd, 

only difTorcntly directed. Speculative thinking is not an element , 
of moral action, rtKpuring the addition of something else to con- 
stitute moral action. But when we say that mere thinking is 
not willing, we imply that the thinking of which w'c speak does 
stand in this relation to moral action — that some complementary 
element needs to he addeil to it in order to constitute moral 
action. And of the speculative exercise of thought this is not 
Inie.^ 

I 60 .(l£ then the proposition in question is to he to tlie 
purpose at all, it must relate to such thinking ns is involved in 
or presuppo«c<l by an net of will. If we say, c. j., that the act of 
willing to pay a debt is more than mere thinking, what w'O wish 
to point out is certainly not that thinking about a mathematical 
theorem is not c<puvaleut to willing to p.ay the debt. "Wo \ 
prohahly mean to say that the mere thinking about paying the 
debt falls short of willing to pay it here our rejoinder will 
be that t his. dcpcn <ls_puLwhat we mean by thojthinking. If ' 
thinking about payment of the debt means merely an otiose con- 
templation of a possible event, the proposition may be tnic but 
is little to the purpose. Such thought docs not amount to either 
of those activities of the thinking self wliich have been described 
aboYc^ Just as sensuous impressions are constantly occurring to us 
which tell us nothing, suggest nothing, because they do not fit into 



of the debtor without really amounting to an object of thought 
at all, either in the sense in which a fact that I am. trying to 
understand, or that I am applying to other facts in order to 
understand them, is an object of thought, or in the senso in 
which an undertaking that interests me is so. (At any rate the 
object thought of in such thinking, such otiose contemplation. 
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[is not tlie object willed in the will to pay the debt. The object 
I’thoug-ht of is a possible occiu*renee — an object of specnlative 
I thought, if of thought at allp The man presents to himself the 
■ payment of his debt as an event that may happen, with its 
various incidents. But it is not such a possible event that a 
ma.u in willing to pay the debt. C'To will an event, as 

distinguished from an act, is a contradiction. The object willed 
is the realisation of an idea — an idea of relief from annoyance, 
of satisfying one^s neighbours^ expectations, of what self-respect 
requires, or of a good in which all these ends are included.! 

^ 151. (Thus, though such an object of thought as the possible 

s; event of the debt being paid is not the object willed, the object 
; willed is yet an object of thought. There is always thinking 
) in willing. A thoughtless will would be no will. Without 
f the thought of self and a world as mutually determined, of an 
object present to the self in a desire felt by it, but awaiting 
realisation in the world, there would be no will but only blind 
impulse. Even in cases where the will is said to be governed by 
animal appetite, it is still the realisation of an idea that is the 
object willed. The pleasure incidental to the gratification of the 
appetite exists ideally or in anticipation for me, and what I will 
is the realisation of this idea. Otherwise it would be no longer 
I that did the act, but an appetite dwelling in me. The act 
would not be mine ] I should not impute it to myself, any more 
than, e. g., an operation which I find the animal system has per- 
; formed while I have been asleep. But if in all cases of willing 
I the object willed is the realisation of an idea, the object of will 
! is also an object of thought. It is only for a subject which 
t thinks, and so far as thinking, that it can exist?}! 

; .The question accordingly arises whether thinking, of the 
kind which is thus essential to willing, can properly be regarded 
; as merely a of, or an element in, willing, to which something 
I must be added in order to constitute an act of will. Unless this 
: is so, the proposition that mere thinldng is not willing, that 
f willing is more than thinking, conveys a false impression^' And 
it would seem not to be so. The act of willing is not m pari one 
j of thinking. It is an act of thought, though not of thought 
I speculatively directed, wholly and thi'oughout. There is no 
' factor or element in it separable (except verbally) from thought. 
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and of which the addition to thought makes up the whole called 
an act of will. Is it not, we may perhaps ask, the addition of 
desire to thought that constitutes will? Hut the answer must 
be, No, will is not thought desire. Desire of the kind which 
enters intt) willing involves thought; thought of the kind which/ 
enters into willing involves desire; for the desire is the direction’ 
of a Eclf-oonscious Ruhjccl to the realisation of on idea, wliile the | 
thought is the presence of an idea in such a Buhjcct imjicUing 1 
to its OUT! realisation. Wc cannot say that the thought is separate j 
from the desire and supcn'cnes upon it, or that the desire is so 
related to the thought^ 

152^The notion of their being sciwratc elements which together 
make up an act of will arises from thought and de«irc l>cing 
severally supjvoecd to Iw fomclhing which, at in iciY/, they are 
not. "We have already seen that when, on the one hand, dif- 
ferent iletiret arc said to compete for ma-sterj* in a man, or when 
it is said that one object is rfrtiw/ but another willwl, and uhen, 
on the other hand, a moral action is mid to proceed from or 
represent some tlaire, ‘desire* is being ubchI in dilTcrcnt senses. 
In one Ben.se it moans desire as it affects a man, in tlic oilier tlio 
desire which proceeds from a man or in which he cxprc^scs liim-! 
self. Desire of the one sort ends where the other begins, viz. in\ 
the direction of the man‘s self to an object^ In the one case he 
docs, in the other he docs not, put himself forth to the realisation 
of the desired object, as one in the reahmliou of which he seeks 
Belf-satisfaction. ^In like manner our thoughts may moan either 
thoughts that, as we say, occur to us, or thoughts to the realisa- 
tion of which wo direct ourselves. Jt is thought only in the 
latter of the two senses distinguished, desire likewise in the 
latter of its two senses, that enters into walling.^ 

y No doubt, both thought in tho other sense and desire in the 
other sense arc presupposed by willing, as condUionk antecedent ; 
and in the sense in which they aro severally conditions antece- 
dent of the act of willing but do not enter into it, they arc clearly 
Bcparahlc. Tliere may very well be one without tho othcr^, I 
may, e.g., contemplate payment of a debt as a possible event, 
consider how much money would bo required for the purpose, 
how the creditor w’ould behavo when he got his money, and so 
on, without being affected by any desire to pay ; and conversely 
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I may feel that I should be more at ease if I paid_, without my 
thoughts ruuuing further on the ev'ent. CBut in the sense in 
which thought and desire enter into an act of will; each is the 
whole act ; and we can only distinguish them hy describing one 
and the same act of the inner man^ which thought and desire 
equally constitute; as in respect of desire the direction' of a self- 
conscious subject to the realisation of an idea; in respect of 
thought the action of an idea in such a subject impelling to its 
realisation.} 

i 15 3. (Will then is equally and indistinguishably deshe and 

I thought — ^not however mere desire or mere thought; if by that is 
I meant desire or thought as they might exist in a being that wa.s 
1 not self -distinguishing and self-seeking; or as they may occur to 
. a man independently of any action of himself; but desire and 
, thought as they are involved in the direction of a self-distin- 
guishing and self-seeking subject to the realisation of an idea ^ 
If SO; it must be a mistake to regard the will as a faculty which 
a man possesses along with other faculties — those of desirCj 
emotion; thought; &c. — and which has the singular privilege of 
acting independently of other faculties; so that; given a man^s 
character as it at any time results from the direction taken by 
those other faculties; the will remains something apart which 
may issue in action different from that prompted by the character. 
I The will is simply the man. Any act of ^vill is the expression 
, of the man as he at the time is. The motive issuing in his act; 

I the object of his will; the idea which for the time he sets himself 
•to realise; are but the same tiling in different words. Each is 
the reflex of what for the timC; as at once feelinsr. desirins’, and 
thinking; the man is. In nulling he carries with him; so to 
speak; his whole self to the realisation of the given idea. All 
the time that he so wills; he may feel the pangs of conscience; or 
(on the other hand) the annoyance; the sacrifice; implied ' in 
acting conscientiously.'*' He may think that he is doing wrong; 
or that it is doubtful whether after all there is really an objection 

* It may prevent possible misapprehension, if I say that the term idea is here 
and in all similar passages used in the wide sense generally attached to it by 
English •writers, •who have followed the definition of it by Locke as ‘the im- 
mediate object of the mind in thinking.’ In this sense it seems pretty much 
equivalent to the German ‘ Vorstellimg,’ 
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to Ins actin’? as lie lias rcsol\«l to ilo. lie may desire some 
one's good opinion wliicli be is tlirowng away, or some pleasure 
which he is sacrificing. But for all that it is only the feeling, 
thought, and de«irc represented by the net of ^Yill, that the 
man recognist*<? as for the time himself. The fwling, thought, 
and desire with ^\hicll the act conflicts are influences that he is 
n\\*arc of, influences to ■which he is susceptible, but they arc 
not he. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GOOD AND MORAL GOOD. 

154. We are dow in a position to retiu'n to tlie difficulty 
which was raised, at the beginning of the last chapter, and which 
led to our attempt to ascertain the nature of Will, in its relation 
to desire and thought. That difficulty was as to the groimd of 
distinction between the good and the bad will; a distinction which 
in some form or other — whether we consider the goodness of a 
will to be an attribute which it possesses on its own account, or 
to be relative to some result to which it contributes beyond the 
will itself — ^must lie at the root of every system of Ethics. What 
becomes of this distinction, we supposed an objector to ask, if the 
doctrine previously stated is admitted, 'that in all conduct to 
which moral predicates are applicable a man is an object to him- 
self; that such conduct, equally whether virtuous or vicious, 
expresses a motive consisting in an idea of personal good which 
the man seeks to realise by action •’ (§ 115 ) ? Further considera- 
tion has confirmed tliis statement. If it is a genuiue definition 
that we want of what is common to all acts of willing, we must 
say that such an act is one in which a self-conscious individual 
directs himself to the realisation of some idea, as to an object in 
wliich for the time he seeks self-satisfaction. Such being an act 
of willing, the will in actuality must be the self-conscious indi- 
vidual as so directing himself, while the will in possibility, or as 
a faculty, will be the self-conscious individual as capable of so 
directing himself. 

The above, however, is merely z, formal aceovmt of wilhng and 
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tlio will. not tell t»« the ml inturr of nny of will, 

or of nny mm wtllinir, or of anymtiotul will—if tlnn* In' 
m hatliini^n* one will o|>on»t«i;:iti or «j«m llii*«>o\cnl iiKnl»«T« 
of a tnlion— of the hnmm «itl, if tlun* Im #tnh a 

tiling n.'^ ono will oj^ratinj; thmn^hont the Iij«*nrA of tniaVnul. 
IVr tlio nwl nature cif nny nr! of will «lrj»cn(l‘ on the jmt«ruhr 
nature of the ohject in whirh th** j-i>on willjn^ fnr the tune 
frlf-*3ti»faeti''n ; bU'I the ml nature of an) min if* the 
mlijtel of will — hi*! rliarartt r^lej'en»l« on tie nature of the 
ohjecta in whirh he mimly tend* to ro«h »«'lf-*ati»rarlu’n. Srlf-j 
mti'-fai tinn i« the fMrtn of rirrj* ohje» t wille-l , !»i»t the fillin'; of 
tint form, the cl anrter of that in «hi'-h relf**ati«fartion i» 
p-iu'iht, Tannin;; from iM'n»iLi1 j*lea»un* to the fulfilnu nt of niix-a- 
tlon c*mieivnl ai ^len hy n<4, nnie« the ohjecl wlnt it M'alU i* 
It on the jijKTine ilifTcrenn* of the ohj^-elc uillnl untler tliel 
tjemnl f<»rm of felf*fati*f.nrli.in that the ijualil\ of (he will inu*tl 
ilcjw ml. It i* hi re th(.n'for«* that we mu't h for the ! itia ofj 
distinction K tween Krvulness ami ln'lnt*»s of will. i 

153. Tlte ft.itement tluit the <lo>tinrt)>n Irtwei'n the R00<1 
and hid will must he at the li3«i« of an\ nutem of ]Uhle*i, ami 
the further f-latemtnl that thin dulim turn itvlf mu't ilej** ml on 
the nature of the ohjecl* wllh-sl, would in rotue ren'-* or other In* 
ncecpttd hy all n‘<'o;;ni«^«d ‘kIjooIc* of morahsl>i, hut tl»e\ would 
l>o aeeeptsil in aery ilifTiTtut mi'**'*. On the one i-ide the 
modem Utilitarian would only roTspt the former nla(«nirnt in 
the fen«o that, iinlewfi an action i* done in/cw/ien ttff, it i* not llie 
Ftihjoct of moral jiri'dieali**. The notion, in hi* liew, deriM** 
its moral quality not fniin the motile or tinmetcr whuh it ( 
exprp'-s*^, hut from tin* t ffectu which it juwhu e*. Those* t ffect*, 
indeed, do not entitle the net to Ik? reshnniHl inomlly pxxl 
or hid, nnlch* it in one whiih the iif;enl inteml*« or will* to do j 
hut, ^i\cn (he intcntioinl act, it ia not on the motiie which 
Iwds to its heiiif; intoiulcil, but on it« efr»*eU in the way of 
]»leaRure or pain, that its morality dcpsndH. Thi* i* very plainly 
, put hy J. S. Mill ; ‘ The morality of the nctiou 0ojx*nd3 entirely 
upon the intention — that is, upon what tlio nj;tnt inUt io do. 
But the mothe, that is, the feclinp; width inalo** him will so to 
do, when It malccs no dlfTcrencc in the act, mnlvc* none in the 
morality; though it mahts a great difforcnco in our moral 
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estimation of tlie agent, especially if it indicates a good or a bad 
babitnal dhposUioii — a bent of cbaractcr from wbicli useful or 
from wliicli hurtful actions are likely to arise^.-* In other words, 
while there are two distinct objects of moral approbation or dis- 
approbation, or two objects which admit of the designation 
morally good or bad, [a) intentional action, [h) the motive or 
character of an agent, the latter is only to be judged relatively 
to the former, just as the former is only to be judged relatively 
to its effects as producing jdeasurc or pain. The motive or cha- 
racter is morally good, if likely on the whole to issue in inten- 
tional actions whieli are good in the sense of producing on the 
whole, one person taken with another and one time with another, 
an excess of pleasure over pain. 

Clearly, upon this ^dew, our statement that Ethics is founded 
on the distinction between the good and bad will covdd only be 
accepted under the pro^dso that b^'- good and bad will is under- 
stood good and bad intentional action, and further that in- 
tentional action is understood to be good or bad according to its 
relation to an ultimate good and evil, which are constituted not 
by any kind of action, intention, or character, but bj^ pleasure 
and pain. The other statement that ‘'the distinction between the 
good and bad udll must depend on the nature of the objects 
udlled^ would be subjected by the Utilitarian to a similar 
qualification. He could accept it if by ‘ will ^ is understood inten- 
tion, and if by Hhe objects willed^ are understood the effects of the 
intentional act in the way of producing pleasure and pain. If 
by ^ will ’ is meant ‘ habitual disposition,'’ and by objects willed ■’ 
motives, he could onlj'^ accept the statement on the understanding 
that the ‘ nature of the objects willed ’ is itself taken to depend 
on the tendency of the motives to issue in actions productive 
of a preponderance of pleasure or pain as the case may be. 

It is in a precisely opposite sense that the propositions in ques- 
tion would have to be rmderstood, in order to be aj^proved by a 
< strict follower of Kant. "With him an act of will would never 
I be understood merely of an intention to do a certain deed, in 
I abstraction from the motive or object for the sake of which the 
jdeed is done ; and with him again the good will is good, not in 


* Utilitarianism, p. 27, note. 
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of nn\ cftjvli fttnn«jc fo it, I il in Mtitio of nlmt U i« 
in itK'lf^nnl n ni'Mn* Inl a« an a1»«>liilo on! The fir»t cf 
tlip n!*o>i !‘*atr:nrnt«, h, lio utml! a^roj * in llto fon^o 

nlnrli it hilunlli Unnt In t!ip fooon 1 ho a lf» ; hflo 

fortrmr To i'll that a wiU i* p>f«l m \irtui' of the nature t f 
the o!jvt« \vil!M »!oe« Imt rxrhilo Iho n<ti n that it mai 1" 
pwl in Mrtuc ff ilr»ir^l r!Trct« other (Inn it-i own p>otIn'»« or 

tlin'elerl to ohjeet* wliicJi an ''in'*! ot}»rnri«e tlnn for the 
ia*a‘i' n of tlicir I«eiti 2 f j n •en!*etl t \ a iinne*-‘al j nctiral law ^ 
farn* tJie pliteinmt in <jue<*inn i* un1rr»to^«l aneonlm^ (n nn\ 
fairli noil 1 n«i tin*, Kant— nl ana nto if intefjrrlnl aervinlnt^ 
to the rrjtentiTl letter *f lit* *!'rtnno — n<uU nrlmi il fundi 
nimtalli rmnonii* 

15fi It 1 * not noronlin^ to (!jc | Im of the j rr ent (nnli»e to 
examine rntinllN either the in ml doe* nne of Kant n« >tateil I \ 
hnn‘<lf, < r that of rtihtamnuin a* >tatM I \ 1 ulm^outhontif^, 
until It In* Ix^n att<nn|te«l (a p\c the enthn of a |w»«itt\e 
dootnne m rrpinl to the nattin of p*»lnr*» anl if imr nionl 
I ropx Tin* done, the rnti i«m nn> K ntilertaheii with 
lef* Inhihtv to it* dnft Inm,' ini'iinlerotood, an 1 without eon* 
\e\infl: the imjim ion tint no Imth i< thoiuht to rrnniti wlirn 
i«mo irroT In* Inin ihtectnl Wlnt then art tin qut'*«l«m’» 
nitunll} rniKil for «* h\ tin eon*i leratnn* whtrh we Imxe m 
fir j tmueil, and whuh a |»OMtnc e!hir-il doelnm itlnmll Kpn 
h\ ntttmjtui;; to nn*>wir? The fir>t of tlnm max jHrlnp* Ik 
flaUtl tint* (inntid tint, on'otilin,; to our dtKlnm, in all I 
xxilhn,? a p<lf-cnin'ei m* unhjeet fi<Hht( to rntiff^ it*** If— that 
whuh ftr tlu time it ^ ro'eixt* to iliulf a* it* pwxl— lioxx eau 
there lx nn> ruch intnmie diff anet Klwein the ohjc*ts willcil 
n*_ju‘‘lifics the didimlion which *inonl nrtto* h enw to dnxx 
liotud n gooil and Ind action, hctixom xirtUL nnlxice? And if 
there m Ftich a iliITcrcnee, in xxint doe* il ron*iKt ? 

A jx>vsihle nmxxer to the ({ueHlioii xxmil I of courvo l>e a dtmal 
that tlitre ih an) Huch diffc react at all 11} an in/ViHiTiedifrertnce 
httueen Die ohjecU xxilletl xxc mean a difftrence lictwwn them 
m respect of Ih it xxhieh is the niolixt to the pcn*onx\i\hn,'thcm, 
as (iihlinct from a difference conRlitwtcd h} any effects xxhicli the 
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realisation of tlie objects may bring' about, but of wbicb the 
’ anticipation does not form tlie motive. Nou' according to all 
, strictly Hedonistic tlieories the diHercnce between objects willed 
- is, according to this sense of the terms, extrinsic, not intrinsic. 
! The motive to the persons willing is supposed to be in all eases 
' the same, vie. desire for some pleasure or aversion from some 
pain. The conditions of the j)leasures which diiferent men de- 
sii’e, or which the same man desires at different times, arc of 
course most various ; but it is not the conditions of any pleasure 
but the pleasure itself that a man desires, if pleasure is really his 
object at all. On the Hedonistic suj)position, therefore, every 
object willed is on its inner side, or iu respect of that which 
moves the person willing, the same. It moves him as anticipated 
pleasure, or anticipated escape from pain. The difference be- 
j tween objects nulled lies on their outer side, in effects which 
' follow from them but are uot included in them as motives to the 
I persons willing. Two objects, having been equally willed as so 
much anticipated pleasure, tlie realisation of the one does in the 
event produce a preponderance of pleasure over pain to the agent 
himself or to others, while the realisation of the other produces 
a preponderance of pain over pleasure. Thus and thus only, 
according to this theory — extrinsically not inti'insically — is the 
difference constituted between a good object of will and a 
bad one. 

157. A detailed criticism of this doctrine would be out of 
place till we come to the examination of Utilitarianism. If the 
atriov Tov xp-evdovs can be explained, it will not stand seriouslj’’ in 
our way ; for though excellent men have argued themselves into 
it, it is a doctrine which, nakedly put, offends the unsophisticated 
conscience. Whatever the process may have been, we have 
reached a state in which we seem to know that the desires we 
think well of in ourselves differ absolutely as desires, or in x’espect 
I of the objects desired in them, from those which we despise or 
I condemn. If asked straight out to admit that all objects of de- 
I sire, as desired, are alike, since it is pleasure that is equally the 
I desired thing in them all ; that it is only in the effects of the 
i actions arising out of them, not in what they are for the desiring 
I consciousness, that good desires differ from bad ones ; upon first 
^ thoughts we should certainly refuse to do so. Hesitation would 
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only cn«nc it tlic cnllg1>tcn«l cnqtiircr nskctl ti^ to reflect, 
whether no ever find ourfolvcs desiring nny thing from nhtelj 
^^e do not anticipate pleapure of foinc sort, and ^^hethcr it i** not 
this anticipation that makw ws dc«ire H. Tims challengwl, we 
feel our?olve<» in a dilficulty. This nccotmt of dc<!irc has a plawsl- 
hility nhich we do not at once reo our ^ray to explaining. Yet 
to accept it Fccms to involve m logically* in an admission ot the 
intrinsic identity of all desires, good and had, which oITcnds onr 
moral conviction. If we could explain n^vny the apparent 
cogency of the plea that it is some anticiiKitisl plcastin?, ns such, 
nhich we alnnya find ourselves desiring, the conviction of the 
difTerence l)etwccn good and l»ad dcrires, ns slates of eonecione- 
ne®s on the part of the persons desiring, would hold its own 
nndisturhctl. 

158. Now, according to the account previously given of desire, 
it is not difiicult to explain the confusion which makes jdoasure 
seem to he its only ohject. We saw that, in all such desire ns 
can form the motive to an imput.ahtc net, the individual directi* 
himself to the realisation of some idea, ns to an ohject In which 
he seeks sclf-salisfaclion. It is the consciousness that self- 
satisfaction is thus sought in all enaclcel desire, in all desire that 
nmountfl to will, comhined with the conselotisness tliat in all self- 
satisfaction, if ntt.ained, there is pleasure, which leads to the faho 
notion that pleasure is alwajTJ the ohject of desire. Whether in j 
any ease it really is so, or no, depends on whether pleasure is the 
ohject will which a man is peeking to satisfy himself. If it is 
not, pleasure is not the ohject of his dominant desire. However 
much pleasure there may prove to he in the Folf-satisfaetion, if 
any, which the attainment of his object brings with it — and onr 
common experience is that the objects with which we seek to 
satisfy ourselves do not turn out capable of (satisfying ns — it 
cannot he ihh pleasure that is the ohject which he desires. Its 
possibility presupposes the desire and its fulfilment. It cannot 
therefore be the exciting cause of the desire, nny more than the 
pleasure of satisfying hunger can be tbo exciting cause of hunger. 

I The ftUempt to coinLiso tbo doetrino that pleasure as such it the sole 
object of desire, irith the axsertion of an MHnMlc dllTcrenee between good and 
bad desires, on the ground that plensures dIRer in quality, will bo consideretl 
below. 
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’| Only if tlie idea wliieli in his desire the man seeks to realise is 
the idea of enjoying- some pleasure — ^^vhether a pleasxu-e of the 
kind whieh we commonly call sensual in a special sense^ i. e. one 
incidental to the satisfaction of animal appetite^ or a pleasui-e of 
j pure emotion — can we truly say that pleasure is the object of 
his deshe. 

159. When the idea of which the realisation is sought is not that 
of enjoying any pleasure, the fact that self-satisfaction is sought 
in the effort to realise the idea of the desired object does not make 
/ pleasure the object of the desire. It may very well be that a 
i man pursues an object in which he seeks self-satisfaction with 
I the clear consciousness that no enjoyment of pleasure can yield 
'' him satisfaction^ and that there must be such pain in the realisa- 
j tion of the idea to which he devotes himself as cannot be com- 
pensated, in any scale where pleasui-e and pain alone are weighed, 
j by any enjoyment of an end achieved^. So it is in the more 
f heroic forms of self-sacrifice. Self-satisfaction is doubtless sought 
in such sacrifice. The man who calmly faces a life of suffering 
in the fulfilment of what he conceives to be his mission could 
not bear to do otherwise. So to live is his good. If he could 
attain the consciousness of having accomplished his work, if he 
could ^ count himself to have apprehended'’ — and probably just 
in proportion to the elevation of his character he is unable to do 
so — he would find satisfaction in the consciousness, and with it 
a certain pleasure. But supposing this pleasure to be attained, 
only the exigencies of a theory could suggest the notion that, as 
so much pleasure, it makes up for the pleasm-es forgone and the 
pains endured in the life through which it has f been reached. 
Such a notion can only be founded on the see-saw process which 
first assumes that preference in every case is determined by 
amount of anticipated pleasure, and then professes to ascertain 
the relative amount of pleasure which a given line of action 
affords a man by the fact that he prefers so to act. 

160. Even if it were the case, however, that self-satisfaction 
was more attainable than it is, and that the pleasure of success 

* Cf. Arist. Etb. Nic. III. ix. 5. Ou ey dudcats tms aperais rb ^Seais kvepyeiy 
v-napxei, tt\^v Icp' odov rod rkXovs ((paTTrerai. ‘Thus the rule that the exercise 
of virtue is pleasant does not hold of all the virtues, except in so far as the end is 
attained.’ 
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to tljc nnn ^\llo ln«» 'ppumotl diltgliO: and Inctl lnl»onou« di\R' 
rcall\ admittc<l of l*oinj» fol ngntmt tlio jlcnMjre in tljc 

procc's'*, it \\oul 1 none tbe Jc^< !>e n men confusion to Imt tin** 
pleoeurc tf fiu’cc«<i n*? tlie dc<mtl olijwt, in tin mli’^ilion of 
wlncU tlie man fccW to liitneclf A imn ma% tn 

‘«ati«f> lnm«<lf wlb j IciMiro, Iml the pleasure of Folf Fiti fi( tion 
can nc\cr bo that i\itU nhicli he >ciVh tn fittf*r^ hijn«lf Tln^in 
ctinall\ (me of tlie \oIuptwan and of the faint Tin \ol iplnan 
Tnn>t lia\c ln« ileo-i of plonstirc**, uncoimectitl Mitli soU fati«- 
faclion, l«cforc he mn f<'<k fcU •citi^faction (vihcrv it !■« not to K 
found) m the rcali^tiou of tho-M* idn**, j«xt n< much tv* tlu 
Kiint m««t hiNC ilei« not <r ph*nftirc< but of Mr\uv< due In 
(lod and man, Ixfon. lie can f«k itelf wtixfortu n tn their fulfil- 
ment Mo-l men, howexer, at lpa«it m thiir onlinan eon but ' 
an. neither aobiptuane^ nor iciint«, and \\i an fnllm;* into a 
fabe anlithwiH if, ha\ui,r ndmittial («« i« tnu ) that tlu of 
Fclf ntixfaction h the firm of all moral ndiMtx, wi nllow no 
altcmalivt (a< Kant in (ffett feema to allow tune) Wlwcen 
the quwt for Pelf •ati«raetion in the enjox inent of plea«un, and 
tlio rpicft for it tn tlic fulfilment of a iini\er<il pndieal law 
Ordinarj molixca fall neither under the om head nor the other I 
llie) arc interchip m the attaininenl of obji'CtP without whitli it 
►eenia to the man m hw ndual *■{ itc that lie cannot Biitisfi him- 
pelf, and in attamin,; winch, Iiecan*^ he Ins tlc'.ired them, hr will 
find a certain ]il< asurt , hut onl^ lM‘can«e lie has prex lousl^ desinal 
them, not bcnu«c pleasures arc the objetlH di'sircsl 

IGl Such mtcrcslfi, though not intro appetites because con i 
ditionwlb) Polf*conRciQu®necs corrtsjionil to tlum a« not liaMiigl 
pleasure for tlitir object 'llns point xxas Bufiieicntlj made out j 
m the control ers^ as to the ‘disinterostcilncss' of bincxoUnct, ' 
famed on during the first part of the eighteenth ctntury hen 
philosophers of the 'fclfiph bchool' rcprc«cntc<l bcnexolcnce ns 
ultinnlclj desire for some pleasure to oneself, Ibtller and others 
met them bj shoxxing that this axas the same mistaho as to 
reckon hunger a desire for the pleasure of eating 'iho appetite 
of hunger must precede and condition the pleasure xxluch consists 
m its satisfaction It cannot Ihcrcforo haxe that pleasure for its ' 
exciting object ‘ It terminates upon its object,' and is not j 
rclatixc to anything beyond the taking of food, and in the same j 
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way "benevolent desires tenninate upon tlieir objects, upon the 
benefits done to others. In the ^ termination •’ in each case there 
is pleasure, but it is a confusion to represent this as an object 
beyond the obtaining of food or the doing a kindness, to which 
the appetite or benevolent desire is really directed. "What is 
true of benevolence is trae of motives which we oppose to it, 
as the vicious to the virtuous, e.g. of jealousy or the desire for 
revenge. lago does not work upon Othello for the sake of an}’’ 
pleasm-e that he expects to experience when his envy is gratified, 
but because in his envious state an object of which the realisation 
seems necessary to the satisfaction of himself is Othello^s ruin, 
just as the consumption of food is necessary to the satisfaction 
of hunger. What he desires is to see Othello down, not the 
pleasui-e he udll feel when he sees him so — a pleasure which he 
could not feel unless he had desired the object independently of 
such anticipation. 

It is true that any interest or desire for an object may come 
'to be reinforced by desire for the pleasure which, reflecting 
•upon past analogous experience, the subject of the interest may 
•expect as incidental to its satisfaction. In this way ^cool self- 
love,^ according to the "terminology of the last century, may 
combine with ^ particular desires or propensions.’ If there is to 
be any chance, however, of the expected pleasuie being really 
enjoyed, the ^ self-love ■’ of which pleasure is the object must not 
supersede the ^ particular propension ’ of which pleasure, in the 
case of ordinary healthy interests, is not the object. The pleasure 
f incidental to the satisfaction of an interest cannot be attained 
after loss of the interest itself, nor can the interest be re\T.ved by 
wishing for a renewal of the pleasure incidental to its satis- 
faction. Hence just so far as ^ cool self-love,’’ in the sense of a 
calculating pm’suit of pleasure, becomes dominant and super- 
sedes particular interests, the chances of pleasure are really lost ; 
which accounts for the restlessness of the pleasure-seeker, and 
for the common remark that the right way to get pleasure is 
not to seek it. 

162. It may seem presumptuous to charge clear-headed 
moralists with the mistake of supposing that a desire can be 
excited by the anticipation of its o’wn satisfaction. But such a 
mistake certainly seems to be accountable for the acceptance of 
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the doctrine that pleasure is the sole object of desire by so 
powerful a writer as J. S, He, as is well known, differs 

from the older Utilitarians in holding that, although pleasure 
and freedom from pain are the only things desirable as ends, 
some kinds of pleasure arc more desirable and valuable than ] 
others, not as involving a greater amount of pleasure, but in | 
their intrinsic nature Every one must feel that the Utilitarian ! 
theory receives a certain exaltation from his treatment of it, 
and especially from his assertion of this point. But the ^ 
question is whether the admissions which he has to make in 
order to establish it do not virtually amount to a departure 
from the doctrine that pleasure or freedom from pain is the 
only object of desire; a departure which he only disguises 
from himself and his reader by virtually assuming that a 
desire may have for its object the pleasure, or deliverance 
from pain, involved in its satisfaction. It will be useful to 
dwell a little longer on this question, not for the sake of 
picking holes in a writer from whom we have all learnt much, 
but in order to bring out more clearly the distinction between 
the quest for self-satisfaction which all moral activity is rightly 
held to be, and the quest for pleasure which morally yood activity 
is not. 

163. Ho one of course can doubt that pleasures admit of' 
distinction in quality according to the conditions under which 
they arise. So Plato and Aristotle distinguished pleasures in- 
cidental to the satisfaction of bodily wants from pleasures of sight 
and hearing, and these again from the pleasures of pure 
intellect. So too we might distinguish pleasures of satisfied 
desire from pleasures of pure emotion, and subdivide each sort 
according to the various conditions under which desire or emotion 
is excited. No one pretends that the pleasures of a sot are not 
really different from those of a man of refined taste. The question 
is in what sense, upon the principle that pleasure is the ulti- 
mate good by relation to which all other good is to be tested, 
these differences of kind between pleasures may be taken to 
constitute any difference in the degree of their goodness or 
desirability. All Utilitarians would hold that on one ground 


* 'ntilltariaiuBm, pp. 10-13. 
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or another they might be so taken, bnt they would not all 
, agree ujjon the ground. The strict Benthamites hold that such 
I differences of kind between pleasures as arise from differences in 
their exciting causes only affect their value or the degree of their 
' goodness, in so far as they affect the amount of pleasure enjoyed 
I on the whole j while Mill holds that these differences affect the 
I value of pleasures independently of the effect they have on their 
amount. The estimation of pleasures should not depend on 
quantity alone : quality is to be considered as well as quantity 
164. For an explanation and defence of this variation from 
the doctrine of his master. Mill appeals to the ^ unquestionable 
fact that those who are equally acquainted with, and equally 
capable of appreciating and enjo^dng, both, do give a most 
marked preference to the manner of existence which employs 
their higher faculties,’’ as compared with one involving more 
. sensual pleasui-es. They do this, ‘ even though knowing it to be 
attended with a greater amount of discontent.’’ We naturally 
accept such an appeal because we cannot help thinking of the 
man whose preference Mill describes, as letter in himself than 
one more ‘ sensual,^ and of the ‘ higher faculties ’ as intrinsically 
. of more value; in other words, because we regard the attain- 
; ment of a certain t 3 '^pe of character or some realisation of the 
i possibilities of man, not pleasure, as the end by relation to wliieh 
]• goodness or value is to be measured. But, on the principle that 
[ pleasure is the only thing good ultimately or in its own right, 
5 we are not justified in so doing. On this principle one man can 
be better, one faculty higher than another, only as a more 
' serviceable instrument for the production of pleasure. On this 
: ground it is open to the Utilitarian to argue that a man who 
devotes himself to the exercise of such ‘ liigher faculties ’ as Mill 
is here thinking of, produces a greater amount of pleasure on 
the 'whole, all circumstances affecting that amount being taken 
into account, than does the man who does not trouble himself 
about his ‘ higher faculties.’ But it is altogether against Utili- 
tarian principles that a pleasure should be of more value because 
the man who pursues it is better. They only entitle us to argue 
back from the amount of pleasure to the worth of the man who 
acts so as to produce it. 

‘ ‘LTtilitarianism, pp. 10-12'. 
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I£ vre rid o\xrsel\ es then of ^ill presuppositions, ille^timate on 
Utilitarian principles, in regard to the supcriontj of the man 01 
the faculties exercised in what we call the highest pursuits, and 
if we admit that all desire is for pleasure, the strongest desire 
for the greatest pleasure, what is proved by the example of the 
man who, being ^competcntlj acquainted with both,' prefers the 
life of moral and intellectual effort to one of healthy animal 
enjoyment? Simply this, that the life of effort brings more 
pleasure to the man in question than he would derive from the 
other sort of life It outweighs for him any quantity of other 
pleasure of ichch his nature is eapahle The fact that he is 
‘competentl} acquainted with both' sorts of pleasure can gi\e 
no significance hejond this to liis preference of one above the 
other He maj be 'competently acquainted' with animal enjoy- 
ments, but it does not follow that the pleasure they afford him 
is as intense and unmixed as that which they afford to the man 
who makes them his principal pursuit The question of value 
then between the tuo sorts will ha>e to be settled by a calcula- 
tion of amount, tbo intensity of each kind, as experienced by 
those to whom it is most intense, being weighed against its 
duration and its degree of purity, productii cness, and extent^ 
The calculation is certainly very hard to make— whether it can 
be made at all is a question to be touched on when we come to 
a more detailed examination of Utilitarianism ^ — but it is the 
only possible way, if pleasure is the sole and ultimate good, of 
measuring the comparative worth of pleasures The example 
of a certain man's preference, unless we ha-v e some other standard 
of his excellence than such as is relative to pleasure as the ulti- 
mate good, proves nothing as to the superiority of the pleasure 
which he chooses to another <sort of pleasure preferred by some 
one else It only proves that it is more of a pleasure to hm 
than IS that to which he piefers it, and this it only proves on 
supposition that the stronger desire is always for the greater 
pleasure 

165 Koav it will be found, we think, that with Mill this 
supposition really rests on a confusion between tbe pleasure or 

^ Cf Pumont B TerstoQ of tbe Principles of MoraU and Legislation (Hildieth a 
translation), p 31 

* [^See Boot IV chaj) in ] 
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removal of pain whicli ensues upon tlie satisfaction of any desire 
and tlie object of that desire. In an eloquent passage he illus- 
trates the unwillingness of any one acquainted with the ‘higher^ 
pleasui'es to exchange them for any quantity of the lower : — 

‘Now it is an unquestionable fact tliat those who are equally acquainted with, 
and equally capable of appreciating and enjoying, both, do give a most marked 
' preference to the manner of existence which employs their higher faculties. Few 
C human creatures would consent to be changed into any of the lower animals, for a 
i promise of the fullest allowance of a beast’s pleasures ; no intelligent human being 
would consent to be a fool, no instructed person would be an ignoramus, no person 
3 of feeling and conscience would consent to be selfish and base, even though they 
I ahould be persuaded that the fool, the dunce, or the rascal is better satisfied with 
/ his lot than they are with theirs. They would not resign what they possess more 
‘ than he, for the most complete satisfaction of all the desires which they have in 
common with him. If they ever fancy they would, it is only in cases of unhappiness 
so extreme, that to escape from it they would exchange their lot for almost any 
other, however undesirable in their own eyes. A being of high faculties requires 
more to make him happy, is capable probably of more acute suffering, and is cer- 
tainly accessible to it at more points, than one of an inferior type ; but in spite of 
these liabilities, he can never really wish to sink into what he feels to be a lower 
grade of existence. We may give what explanation we please of this unwilling- 
ness ; we may attribute it to pride, a name which is given indiscriminately to 
some of the most and to some of the least estimable feelings of which mankind 
are capable ; we may refer it to the love of liberty and personal independence, 
an appeal to which was with the Stoics one of the • most effectual means for the 
inculcation of it ; to the love of power, or to the love of excitement, both of wliich 
do really enter into and contribute to it : but its most appropriate appellationJs_a 
sense of dignity, which all human beings possess in one form or other, and in some, 
though by no means in exact, proportion to their higher faculties ; and which is so 
essential a part of the happiness of those in whom it is strong, that nothing which 
conflicts with it could be, otherwise than momentarily, an object of desire to them 

A It^appears from tliis^^passage that there is a motive, which 
I has been variously described as ‘ pride/’Hove of liberly,^ ^ love of 
ipower,-’ ^love of excitement,-’ but of which the most appropriate 
I designation is *■ sense of dignity/ that makes a man of a certain 
I sort refuse -(x) accept any amount of such pleasure as a fool, or / 
a dunce, or a rascal might share, in lieu of the exercise of the 
. higher faculties, however much suffering this may entail. This 
! refusal is appealed to as showing that the pleasure attending 
! this exercise is intrinsically preferable to such as may he shared 
I "with a dunce or a rascal. That it is intrinsically preferable those 
\ Avho are not Utilitarians will readily agree. But unless it is a 
greater pleasme on the whole, it is not on Utilitarian principles 


‘ IJtilitariamsm, pp. 12-13, 
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more rcill) dc*;inble or tbc greater good, and tbo fact that bj 1 
the sort of per«on in contemplation it is preferred docs not bIiow) 
that it is c\cn for him, much Ic^s that it is on the nholc, thd 
greater pleasure, unless his preference is ncce«sanly for uhat 1? 
to him the greater pleasure 

IGG But aMth a\hat plausibility can the motiac dcscribci.l ns 
a sense of dignity be rcckoneil a desire for phasure at all ^ !Mill 
indeed calls it *an essential j>art of the happiness of those m 
uhom it is strong*, hut no desire as such, since it must rather be 
painful than pleasant, can proj>crly be called a *part of happi- 
ness * It may be suggested therefore that by the * sense of 
dignity * Bi>okcn of Mill understands an emotion, ns distinct 
from desire, which he would no doubt bo justified in calling a 
jKirt of happiness, an ingrothent in the sum of a man’s pleasures 
In tint ease we must suppose that it is desire for the pleasure of 
this emotion which mal cs the man, who is capable of the 
pleasure attending the cxcrci«c of the higher faculties, prefer 
this to the pleasure >vhich he might share with tlic dunce IE 
this indeed were the true account of the matter, the strict 
Benthamite who will recognise no distinction in quality as 
distinct from quantity of pleasure, might say that it was simply 
a case of the pleasure preferred being more ‘productise* The 
intellectual pleasure brings the additional pleasure, consisting in 
the emotion called sense of dignity, winch tlie animal pleasure 
docs not It is scarcely howc\cr a plausible account of the 
motne which makes iin intelligent person unwilling to he a 
fool, a person of feeling and conscience unwalling to he selfish 
or base, though pefsn^d«l that the change iremW saio I«m 
much discontent, to say that it is desire for the preponderating 
pleasure m> oB ed in the sense of being a suponor person Nor, 
if it were, would there bo any ground for bolding the man so 
actuated to he really happier than the fool or the selfish man, 
who, according to his standard of measurement, has as good a 
chance of feeling the pleasure of supcrionty without corresponding 
discontent The truth is tliat Mill docs not really regard tins 
‘ sense of dignity * as an emotion m distinction from desire He 
regards it as a counter motive to desires for animal pleasure, 
which mere emotion could not be Nor docs be mean that the 
preference determined by it is preference for the pleasure of 
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feeling superior to the pleasures shared with average men. The 
I motive which he has in view is a desire to be Avorthy, not a 
I desire to feel the pleasure of being worth more than others ; and 
I he only regards it as desire for pleasure at all, because he fancies 
I that a desire, of which the disappointment makes me unhapp}", 

' is therefore a desire for happiness — that a desire is for the 
’ pleasure which ensues upon its satisfaction. 

167. The real ground then of ISIilks departure from the stricter 
; Utilitarian doctrine, that the worth of pleasure depends simply 
I on its amount, is his virtual siuTender of the doctrine that all 
1 desire is for pleasure j but he does not recognise this surrender, 
because he thinks that to call a desired object part of the happi- 
ness of the person desiring it is equivalent to sajnng that the 
[ desire for the object is a desire for pleasure. Yet little reflection 

• is needed to show that it is not so. The latter proposition can 
only mean that a possible action or experience is contemplated 
as likely to be pleasant, and is then desired for the sake of the 

, pleasure. It means that the anticipation of pleasure deteimines 
^ desire. But the other proposition, that a desired object is part 
of the happiness of the person desiriug it, rather means that 
’ desire determines the anticipation of pleasm*e; that, given desire 
for an object, however different from pleasure that object may 

* be, there results pleasure, or at least a removal of pain, in the 
i satisfaction of the desire ; that the man feeling the desire neces- 
sarily looks forward to this result as part of a possible happiness 
to come, and cannot be completely happy till the object is at- 

’ tained. This is equivalent to saying, as has been so often 
E mentioned above, that to desire an object is to seek self-satis- 
^ faction in its attainment, but it does not in the least imply that 
; pleasure is the object in which self-satisfaction is sought. 

] 68. The same is true of the other forms in which ]\Iill ex- 
presses the conception on which, he considers the proof of Utili- 
; tarianism to rest. ‘ Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant . . . 
, . are two parts of the same phenomenon.'’ ' To think of an object 
I as desirable . . . and to think of it as pleasant are one and 
j the same thing Both statements are ambiguous. Each 
is in a sense true, but not in the sense which would imply that 
a pleasm-e is the only possible object of desire. In the latter 

‘ Utilitarianism , p . 58 . 
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statement what is meant by ‘ thinking' of an object as desirable ’ ’ 
Does it mean thinking of it as one that should he desired ’ Thus 
understood, the statement would lose all plausibihtj No one 
would pretend that to think of an object as one which he should 
desire is the same thing as thinking of it as pleasant Rather, 
so long as he thinks of it as one m which he finds pleasure, it is 
impossible for him to place it in any such relation to himself as 
could be represented by saying that he thinks of it as an object 
which he should desire Nor is there any sign that Mill uses 
the terms ‘ desired * and ‘ desirable ’ except as pretty much equiva- 
lent To * tbmk of an object as desirable/ means with bim to 


leflect on it as one that is desired Now it is quite true that ' 
I cannot reflect on an object as one that 1 desire without think- ^ 
mg of it as pleasant, m the sense that I cannot reflect on myj 
desire for it without thinking of the pleasure there would be inj 
the satisfaction of the desiie But this in no way implies that' 
the desire is a desire for that or any other pleasure 

As regards the other statement, if the '' phenomenon ' under ’ 
conBideiation is taken to include both the desire for an object 1 
and the satisfaction of that desire mthe attainment of its object A 
then to desire the object and to find its aitaxnneni pleasant are 
doubtless parts of that one phenomenon If, on the other hand, 
the phenomenon is held to be confined to the desire, and not to 
include its satisfaction, then ^to find a thing pleasant* is no part 
of the phenomenon , for unsatisfied desire involves no pleasure | 
We may suppose, however, that ‘to find it pleasant' is here ^ 
hastilj ivntten for ‘’to anticipate pleasure from it' Thus in- 
terpreted the statement is indisputable so far as it goes To desire 
an object, and to anticipate pleasure from its attainment, are 
certainly parts of one and the same phenomenon But the ques- 
tion remains of the relation m which the two parts of the 
phenomenon stand to each other Is it always the anticipation 
of pleasure from an object that excites the desire foi it, or are 
there cases 111 whicli the anticipation of pleasure in the satis- 
faction of desire arises out of an independent desire for an object 
which is not pleasure at all? The former is the view which 
Jtill believed himself to hold, and which his ‘Proof of Utili- 


tarianism' requires, but tlie proposition under consideration is 
equally compatible with the latter view, and it may be doubted 
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whether it would have seemed so self-evident to most readers, or 
even to Mill himself, if it were not so. 

169. The reason for this doubt as regards IMill himself is that 
he insists upon the reality of desires which, as he describes 
them, are only desires for pleasure in the improper and illogical 
I sense ; which are not determined by an antecedent imagination 
‘ of pleasure ; but from which there results pleasure in the attain- 
iment of the desii'ed object, pain in its absence. Thus, having 
f pointed out that the .Utilitarian doctrine requires us to consider 
’ happiness, or pleasure, the only thing desirable as an end, he goes 
I on to say^ that ‘'it maintains not only that virtue is to be 
i desired) but that it is to be desired disinterestedly,'’ i. e., as he 
/ explains, not as a means to ‘ any end beyond it,'’ The mind, he 
tells us, is ‘ not in a right state, not in a state couformable to 
Utility,’ unless it so desires virtue. But such desire for virtue is 
clearly not determined by any antecedent imagination of pleasure. 
It is of com'se open to any one to argue that what is called 
desire for 'vdrtue is ready desire for pleasures that are to be 
obtained in a certaiu way; but in that case virtue is not an 
ultimate object of desire, the desire for it is not disiuterested. 
' That presentation of virtue which determines any disinterested 
' desire for it, can only be a presentation of a possible state of 
! character or mode of action as an ideal object which we seek to 
I realise ; and the object thus presented cannot be identified -with 
any pleasant feeling or series of feelings, which, having ex- 
i perienced it, we imagine and desire to experience again. If, 
? then, the presentation of virtue as an ultimate object, and not 
> merely as a means, does determine desire, there are desires which 
j are not excited by the anticipation of pleasure, though in such 
• cases as much as in any other the desired object, just so far as 
! desired, is ‘part of the happiness’ of the person desiring it, in 
the sense that, ha-vdng desired it, he cannot be happy without it. 

There are other objects of desire recognised by Mill — ^money, 
• ! power, fame — which he admits are not pleasm’es (though to 
’ power and fame, he thinks ‘ there is a certain amount of im'- 
' mediate pleasure annexed ^ ’), but which have yet come to be 
I desired for their own sake. In regard to them, as in regard to 
■ virtue, he suggests that they were originally deshed as means, 
* Utilitarianism, p. 54 . 2 p. gg. 
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as condtici\c to p1n<un or to protection from |Kiin, Imt lie docs 
not pixtuid lint, 1») tljo«c ^^l^o iloirc tlicm most stmnjjl}, thc> 
arc so desjanl nn\ lon^^r hit uns once dcsjrr<l as an instni* 
mcnt for tl»c attainment of Inppincss Ins comi to Itc dcsirc<l for 
its own Kile' Tint the di'^irc for them on^juntetl m a dcvjrc I 
for jUttnre is, indeed, a \ie\\ fouiidcsl on the n‘‘«umjtion tint 
pleasures alone arc wishtsl for To aid in the all unim nt of our 
\M«lics, ns thc«<. tilin'^ do, is with Mil! the stmt thin,; ns to nid * 
m the alt unmrnt of j Insure Hut sic nn\ miu this |>fimt, 
for questions ns to the ht^tor^ of an\ dc<tri. do not nfTott its 
present relation to iIh object If moniv, fime, and j>owir arc 
dcsiriil « >t as a mnns to pleasure !ml for their own m 1 e — nnd 
this Mil! admiti — then there arc de^im, wlntcxir their Iinlora, 
which arc not desire^ for pleasure, liow« \er cntnl their ffntifi- 1 
cation ma) W to the Inppmcss of (hose who fo dmre I 

170 A« n,fimst the Miw, tlicrtforc, that all de^in is for ►omc 
pleasure or other, from winch it would nam to follow lint Ihi 
pood will nnnol diffir intruiRicallj, or os de^in, from the Kad, 
but onU m Mrtuo of effects m the was of pleasure nnd pain, wc 
maj adduce the maoUmlar) caidenecof themo^t eminent motleni 
adaoeatc of that \kw Me find him cxphiitlj ri'eopiusmp 
desires which, ns till) cxi«t, Iiowcair thej maj ln\c onpiniUxl, 
arc not dcfiircs for jilcafiurc, and which he onlj hnnps under Ins 
pcncral tlioor) of desire on the pround llmt the ohjects of nueh 
desires arc desired h> ns as jmrt of our happiness Hut this, ns 
wc haae pccn, w no more thin rajinp that the) are dcsircil h) a 
self conscious subject, ai ho in all de«irc, or at an) rate in nil that 
amounts to will, is socking scU satisfm tion, nnd who, so fir ns 
he refloctfi on any desire, nflccU also on the pK isurc of its 
possible fulfilment It Icaacfl the question open wlmt the ideal 
object IS, m the realisation of which self-satisfnctiou is sought 
It docs not exclude the po«sihihtj of its hoing even the endur- 
ance of pain, as perhaps, under sterner conditions of socict) than 
ours, or under tlio influence of f inalical belief, it not unfrcqucntl) 
lias been Ihe formula is at any rate elastic enough to allow of 
the strong assertion by JIill himself, that the attainment of a 
certain disposition maj bo an object of desire m itself, irrcsjioct- 
ucl) of any pleasures that flow from it, We ma) return then 
to examine the question whether tJicro is any in^n/isic distinction [ 
N 
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» between objects willed, on wbicb tbe difference between a good 
and a bad will may rest, without allo-uing om’selves to be stopped 
■ ht limine by a denial of tbe possibility of such distinction and a 
reduction of all motives, however various in their effects, to 
deshe for some pleasure or other on the part of the person 
desiring. 

171. It will have appeared from tbe foregoing discussion that 
the primary difference between the ^dew here advanced and that 
of ‘ Hedonistic ^ philosophers relates to the generic definition of 
the good — ^not only of the morally good, but of good in the 
wider sense. "VlTliereas with them the good generieally is the 
pleasant, in this treatise the common characteristic of the good 
is that it satisfies some desire. In all satisfaction of desire there 
is pleasure, and thus pleasantness in aii object is a necessary 

■ incident of its being good. We cannot think of an object as 
. good, i. €. such as will satisfy desire, without thinking of it as in 
: consequence such as will yield pleasure ; but its pleasantness 
; depends on its goodness, not its goodness upon the pleasure it 
^ conveys. This pleasure, according to our view, so far as it is a 
• necessary incident of any good, presupposes desire and results 
; from its satisfaction, while according to the Hedonistic Anew 

■ desire presupposes an imagination of pleasure. The importance 
of this distinction, which may at first sight seem somewhat 
finely drawn, will appear as soon as rve consider its bearing on 
the question of the distinguishing nature of the moral good, or 
on that other form of the same question — the form in which it 
seems to have been first raised by philosophy — ^in which it is 
enquired, how the true good differs from the merely apparent. 

If the generic definition of good is that it is pleasure, the 
moral good as distinct from the natural can only be pleasure 
obtained in a particular way ; either simply pleasure experienced 
as a result of intentional action, in distinction from such pleasure 
as comes to us in a natural course of events which we have not con- 
tributed to bring about, or such pleasm’e as, in Locke’s language, 

^ is not the natm’al product and consequence of the action itself,’ 
but is attached to it by some positive law, either the law of God, 
or civil law, or the law of opinion^. This^at-nny^rate is what 

^ See Locke’s Essay, Book II. ch, xxvui. § 5 Good and evil are nothing but 
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* moral good ^ according to this view must mean, so long as it is 
understood to be the designation of an end As a designation 
of means, it will be applicable to actions which tend to produce 
the pleasure obtainable in the particular manner descnbed From 
the same point of view the apparent good can only bo dis- 
tinguished from tlie true as a pleasure of nhtch the enjoyment 
in its consequences yields a preponderance of pam over pleasure, 
whether to the individual enjoying it or (according to the 
Utilitarian \ lew) to the niajontj of persons or of sentient beings 
On the other hand, regarding the good generically as that 
which satisfies desire, but considering the objects we desire to be 
by no means necessarily pleasures, we shall naturally distinguish 
the moral good os that which satisfies the desire of a moral 
agent, or that in which a moral agent can find the satisfaction 
of himself uliich he necessarily seeks The true good we shall 
understand in the same way It is an end in which the effort of 
a moral agent can really find rest 

172 It will at once he objected that this account of moral 
good either tells us nothing at all about it, or only tells us 
anything m virtue of some assumption in regard to moral good 
involved in our notion of a moral agent The objection is m a 
certain sense a valid one The question, What is our moral 
nature or capability? — m other words, "What do we mean by 
callmg ourselves moral agents? — is one to which a final answer 
cannot be given without an answer to the question. What is 
moral good ? Tor the moral good is the realisation of the moral 
capability, and we cannot fully know what any capability is till 
we know its ultimate realisation It may be argued therefore 
that we either know what the moral good in this sense is, and 
accordingly have no need to infer what it is from our moral 
nature, or else we do not know what it is, in which case neither 

pleasure or pain or tl at which occasions or procares pleasure or pam to us 
Moral good and evil then, is only the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary 
actions to some law, whereby good or evil [1 « pleasure or pain] is drawn on us 
by the will and power of the law maker Here it will be seen that the terms 
'good and evil ’ when qualified as ‘moral,* are transferred from end to means 
But according to the general defimtion of'good and evil’ as equivalent to plea 
sure and pam we must suppose that Locke cons dered the conformity of our 
volantary actions to some law to const tate 'moral good* only because it brings 
about the pleasure which by one or other of the laws which he recognises is 
attached to each conformity 
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can we know wliat tlie moral nature is from wMcli we profess 
to infer wliat tlie moral good is. 

The answer is that from a moral capability which had not 
realised itself at all nothing could indeed he inferred as to the 
moral good which can only consist in its full realisation ; but 
that the moral capability of man is not in this wholly unde- 
veloped state. To a certain extent it’ has sho^Yn by actual 
achievement what it has in it to become^ and by reflection on 
the so far developed activity we can form at least some negative 
conclusion in regard to its complete realisation. We may con- 
vince ourselves that this realisation can only be attained in 
certain directions of our aetivitj'-, not in others. "We cannot in- 
deed describe any state in which man, having become all that 
he is capable of becoming — all that, according to the divine plan 
of the world, he is destined to become — would find rest for his 
soul. We cannot conceive it under any forms borrowed from 
our actual experience, for our only experience of activity is of 
* such as implies incompleteness. Of a life of completed develop- 
ment,- of activity with the end attained, we can only speak or 
think in negatives, and thus only cab. we speak or think of that 
■ state of being in which, according to our theory, the ultimate 
! moral good must consist. Yet the conviction that there must 
; be such a state of being, merely negative as is our theoretical 
! apprehension of it, may have supreme influence over conduct, in 
\ moving us to that effort after the Better which, at least as a 
5 conscious effort, implies the conviction of there being a Best. 

And when the speculative question is raised as to what this 
Best can be, we find that it has not left itself without witness. 
j The practical struggle after the Better, of which the idea of 
I there being a Best has been the spring, has taken such effect in 
{ the world of man^s affaii-s as makes the way by which the Best 
^ is to be more nearly approached plain enough to him that will 
. see. In the broad result it is not hard to understand how man 
has bettered himself through institutions and habits which tend 
to make the welfare of all the welfare of each, and thi’ough the 
arts which make nature, both as used and as contemplated, the 
I" friend of man. And just so far as this is plain, we know enough 
I of ultimate moral good to guide om' conduct ; enough to judge 
I whether the prevailing interests which make our character are 
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or arc not in tlie direction ■nlncTi ten3s further to icrlisc the 
capabilities of the human spirit 


173 But here again it maj be urged that wc are going too 
fast, that ue arc making huge assumptions "We seem to be 
taking for granted that there is some best state of being for man 



bihties, and that in it therefore alone he can satisfy himself, 
though as a matter of fact m liia efforts after self-satisfaction he \ 


constantly acts in a manner inconsistent with his attaining it 
'VN’^e seem to be taking for granted, further, that this best state 
of man is already present to some dmne consciousness, so that it 
maj properly be said to bo the ^ocatlon of man to attain it , ^ 
that some unfulfilled and unrealised, but still operative, idea of i 
there being such a state lias been the i^scntial influence in the ' 
process bj' which man has bo fcir bettered himself, and that a 
continued operation of the same idea m us, vntli that growing 
definiteness which is gathered from reflection on the actions 
and institutions m which it has so far manifested itself, is the 
condition of character and conduct being morally good m the 
proper sense of the nords. How arc such assumptions to bo 
justified ? 

174 In order to justify them, wc must in the first place recall 
the conclusions arrived at in an earlier singe of this treatise 
"We saw reason to hold that the existence of one connected world, 
which is the presupposition of knowledge, implies the action of ^ 
one self-eonditionmg and self-detcrmining mind, and that, as 
our knowledge, so our moral activity was only explicable on sup- 
position of a certain reproduction of itself, on the part of this 
eternal mind, as the self of man — 'a reproduction of itself to 
which it makes the processes of animal life organic, and which is 
qualified and limited by the nature of those processes, but which 
IS so far essentially a reproduction of the one supreme subject, 
implied m tbe existence of the world, that the product carries 
with it under all its limitations and qualifications the character- 
istic of bemg an object to itself' {§ 99 ) Proof of such a doctrine, . 
in the ordinary sense of the word, from the nature of the case 
there cannot be It is not a troth deducible from other estab- 
lished or conceded truths It is not a statement of an event or 
matter of fact that can be tbe object of experiment or observation 
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It represents a conception to wliich no perceivable or ima- 
ginable object can possibly correspond^ but one that affords the 
only means by which^ reflecting on oui’ moral and intellectual 
experience eonjointly, taking the ■world and om-selves into 
aceountj we can put the whole thing together and understand 
how (not but /iow) we are and do what we conscious^ are and 
do. Given this conception, and not without it, we can at any 
rate express that which it cannot be denied demands expression, 
the nature of man^s reason and many’s will, of human progress 
and human short-coming, of the effort after good and the failure 
to gain it, of vn-tue and vice, in then.’ connection and in theii’ 
distinction, in their essential opposition and in their no less 
essential unity. 

175. The reason and will of man have their common ground 
in that characteristic of being an object to himself which, as 
we have said, belongs to him in so far as the eternal mind, 
through the medium of an animal organism and under limita- 
tions arising from the emplojunent of such a medium, reproduces 
itself in him. It is in virtue of this seK-objeetifying principle 
; that he is determined, not simply by natural wants accord- 
; ing to natural laws, but by the thought of himself as existing 
I under certain conditions, and as ha'ving ends that may be 
\ a'ttained and capabilities that may be realised tmder those eon- 
^ ditions. It is thus that he not merely desires but seeks to 
I satisfy himself in gaining the objects of his desire ; presents to 
\ himself a certain possible state of himself, which in the gratifi- 
1 cation of the desire he seeks to reach; in short, wills. It is 
■thus, again, that he has the impulse to make himself wha't he 
ihas the possibility of becoming but actually is not, and hence 
jnot merely, like the plant or animal, undergoes a process of 
.'development, but seeks to, and does, develop himself. The 
' conditions of the animal soul, ‘ servile to every skiey influence,'' 
no sooner sated than wanting, are such that the self-determining 
spirit cannot be conscious of them as conditions to which it is 
subject — and it is so subject and so conscious of its subjection 
in the human person — without seeking some satisfaction of 
itself, some realisation of its capabilities, that shall be inde- 
pendent of those conditions. 

! 176. Hence arises the impulse which becomes the source, 
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according to tlie direction it takes, both of \nce and of virtue. | 
It is the source of ^^cious self-seeking and self-assertion, so far ’ 
as the spirit which is in man seeks to satisfy itself or to realise its 
capabilities in inodes in tvlneli, according to the law which its 
divine origin imposes on it and which is equally the law of tlie 
universe and of human society, its self-satisfaction or self-realisa- 
tion is not to be found. Such, for instance — so self-defeating— 
is the quest for self-satisfaction in the life of the voluptuary. 
Animals axe not voluptuaries ; for, if they seek pleasure at all, 
they do so in the sense that they are stimulated to action by the 
images of this pleasure and that, as those images recur. Tlicy 
are not objects to themselves, as men arc, and therefore cannot 
set themselves, as the voluptuary does, to seek self-satisfaction 
in the enjoyment of all the pleasures that are to be had. It is 
one and the same principle of Ins nature — his divine origin, in 
the sense explained — which makes it possible for the voluptuary 
to seek self-satisfaction, and thus to live for pleasure, at all, and 
which according to the law of its being, according to its in- 
herent capability, makes it impossible that the scU-satisfaction 
should be found in any succession of pleasures. So it is again 
with the man who seeks to assert himself, to realise himself, to 
show what he has in him to be, in achiovements which may make 
the world wonder, but which in their social effects aro such that 
the human spirit, according to the Law of its being which is a law 
of development in society, is not advanced but hindered by them 
in the realisation of its capabilities. He is living for ends of 
which the divine principle that forms his self alone renders him , 
capable, but these ends, because in their attainment one is \ 
exalted by the depression of others, are not in the direction in | 
which that principle can really fulfil the promise and potency 1 
which it contains. 

How in particular and in detail that fulfilment is to be 
attained, we can only tell in so far as some progress has actually 
been made towards its attainment in the knowledge, arts, habits, 
and institutions through which man has so far become more at 
home in nature, and through which one member of the human 
family has become more able and more wishful to help another. 
But the condition of its further fulfilment is the will in some 
form or other to contribute to its fulfilment. And hence the 
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\ differentia of tlie virtuotis life, proceeding as it does from tlie same 
self-objectifying principle wbicb we have just characterised as 
Uhe soui’ce of the vicious life, is that it is governed by the 
' consciousness of there being some perfection which has to be 
'.attained, some vocation which has to be fulfilled, some law which 
has to be obeyed, something absolutely desirable, whatever the 
individual may for the time desire ; that it is in ministering to 
such an end that the agent seeks to satisfy himself. However 
meagrely the perfection, the vocation, the law may be conceived, 
the consciousness that there is such a thing, so far as it directs 
the will, must at least keep the man to the path in which 
human progress has so far been made. It must keep him loyal 
in the spirit to estabhshed morality, industrious in some work of 
recognised utility. What fui'ther result it will yield, whether 
it will lead to a man^s making any original contribution to the 
perfecting of life, will depend on his special gifts and circum- 
stances. Though these are such, as is the case with most of us, 
that he has no chance of leaving the world or even the society 
immediately about him observably better than he found it, yet 
in ‘'the root of the matter^ — as having done loyally, or ‘from 
love of his work^ (which means tmder consciousness of an 
ideal), or in religious language ‘ as unto the Lord,^ the work that 
lay nearest him — he shares the goodness of the man who devotes 
a genius to the bettering of human life. 

177. It may seem that in the preceding section we have gone 
off prematurely into an account of virtue and vice, in respect at 
once of the common ground of their possibility and of their 
essential difference, without the due preliminary explanation of 
the relation between reason and will. A very little reflection, 
however, on what has been said will show the way in which this 
/relation is conceived. By will is understood, as has been ex- 
[ plained, an effort (or capacity for such effort) on the part of a 
; self-conscious subject to satisfy itself : by reason, in the practical 
? sense, the capacity on the part of such a subject to conceive 
I a better state of itself as an end to be attained by action. This 
is what will and reason are severally taken to imply in the most 
primitive form in which they appear in us. A being without 
capacity for such effort or such conception would not, upon our 
. theory, be considered to have will or reason. In this most 
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primitive form they arc alike modes of that eternal principle of 
self-objectification which we hold to he reproducing: itself in man 
through the medium of an animal organism, and of which the I 
action is equally necessary to knowledge and to moralityj 
There is thus essentially or in principle an identity between 
reason and will; and undoly as tliey become divergent in the 
actual history of men (In the sense that the objects where good 
is actually sought are often not those where reason, even as in 
the person seeking them, prononnccs that it is to he found), still \ 
the true development of man, the only development in which/ 
the capabilities of his Micaven-bom' nature can he actualiscd,' 
lies in the direction of union between the developed will and tho', 
developed reason. It consists in so liring that the objects in ; 
which self-satisfaction is habitually sought contribute to the 
realisation of a true idea of wliat is best for man — such an idea 
as our reason would have when it had come to be all which it 
has the possibility of becoming, and which, as in God, it is. 

178, Such a life, as' in vagtie forecast conceived, has always 
been called, according to a usage inherited from the Greek 
fathers of moral philosophy, a life according to reason. And 
this usage is in harmony with the definition just given of reason 
at its lowest potency in us. For any truest idea of what is best 
for man that can guide our action is still a realisation of that 
capacity for conceiving a better state of himself, which we must 
ascribe to every child whom wc can regard as ^father of the 
man^ capable of morality, to any savage to whom we would 
affiliate the moral life that we inherit. Nay, oven if wo mean 
by a 'true idea of what is best for man' such an adequate and! 
detailed idea of our perfection as wc cannot conceive ourselves: 
to have — since to have it would imply that the perfection was ^ 
already attained, and the conception of ourselves in perfection is 
one that we cannot form — still such an idea would he but the ' 
completed expression of that self-realising principle of which the | 
primary expression is the capacity, distinctive of the 'animal | 
rationale ' in all 'its forms, of conceiving itself in a better state | 
than it is. 

On the other hand it must be home in mind that this same- 
capacity is the condition, as has been pointed out, no less of thel 
vicious life than of the virtuous. The self-objectifying principle! 
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Wnnot exert itself as will without also exerting itself as reason, 
’though neither as will nor as reason does it, in the vicious life, 
i exert itself in a dii-ection that leads to the true development oi 
,Uts capacity. That a man should seek an object as ‘"part of his 
I happiness,^ or as one without which in his then state he cannot 
i satisfy himself, — and this is to will — ^implies that he presents 
himself to himself as in a better state with the object 
, attained than he is mthout it; and this is to exercise reason. 
' Every form of vicious self-seeldng is conditioned by such pre- 
' sentation and, in that sense, by reason. Why then, it may be 
asked, should the moralising influence in man, the facult}’- 
through which the paths of virtue are marked out, whether 
followed or no, he specially called reason ? We answer ; because 
I it is through the operative consciousness in man of a possible 
‘ state of himself better than the actual, though that conscious- 
ness is the condition of the possibility of all that is morally 
wrong, that the divine self-realising principle in him gradually 
fulfils its capability in the produetion of a higher life. With 
this consciousness, directed in the right path, i.e. the path in 
which it tends to become what according to the immanent 
divine law of its being it has in it to be — and it is as so directed 
, that we call it ^practical reason’ — rests the initiative of all 
virtuous habit and action. 

179. It is true that, just so far as this consciousness is opera- 
tive in the direction supposed, it carries an improvement of the 
. will with it. Men come to seek their satisfaction, their good, 
I in objects conceived as deshable because contributing to the 
\ best state or perfection of man ; and this change we describe by 
! saying that their will becomes confonnable to their reason. For 
i the self-realisation of the divine principle in man this change of 
j will is just as necessary as the development of practical reason, 
, and to an intelligence which could view the process as a whole 
* would appear inseparable from it. But to us who ^dew the 
process piecemeal, ourselves representing certain stages in it, it 
is natural to treat the development of practical reason, i.e. the 
gradual filling up and definition of the idea of human perfection, 
as a separate process, upon which the corresponding conforma- 
> tion of will may or may not ensue. We see that in the individual 
Ithe idea of what is good for him in his actual state of passion 
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and desire — tlie idea ^hich in fact ho seeks to realise in action — j 
is apt not to correspond to his conviction of "what is truly good. ^ 
That conviction is the echo in him of the expression which 
practical reason has so far given to iteelf in those institutions, 
usages, and judgments of society, which contribute to the per- 
fection of life, hut his desires and habits are not yet so far con- j 
formed to it that he can seek his good in obeying it, that he can i 
mil as it directs. He knows the better — knows it, in a sense, ^ 
even as better for himself, for he can think of himself as desiring 
what he does notj but feels that ho should, desire — hut he prefers 
the worse. His^rilVwo-sayj^docs not answ er^p jus reason. 

It is thus natural for us to treat will and reason as separate 
and even as condicting faculties, though when w'C reflect on* 
moral action in its real integrity we sec that it involves each 
alike, and that it is only some letter reason with which in 
vicious action a mau^s will conflicts, wliile there is an exercise of 
reason by him which is the verj' condition of his viciousness. 
The ^ better * reason is his capacity for conceiving a good of his 
own, so far as that capacity is informed by those true judgments 
in regard to human good which the action of the eternal spirit 
in man has hitherto yielded; wlulc the reason which shows 
itself in his actual vice is the same capacity, as taking its object 
and content from desires of which the satisfaction is inconsistent 
with the real bettering of man. But just because it is this' 
capacity in a man which, while it alone renders selfishness in all^ 
its forms possible, is the medium through which alone ideas of a 
better life than he is living are brought home to him — ideas 
themselves arising from the development of this capacity as it’ 
has BO far gone in men — we arc right, when once we have* 
allowed ourselves to treat reason and will as separate faculties,] 
in regarding reason as the one which has the initiative in the] 
bettering of life. In the same way of thinking we may properly | 
ascribe to reason — ^not as gradually unfolding itself in us, but as 
in the perfection to which that process tends, and which we must 
suppose to be actually attained in the eternal mind — a fully 
articulated idea of the best life for man, and accordingly speak 
of life according to reason as the goal of our moral effort. Mean- 
while the error which lies in the treatment of reason and will as 
separate faculties we may correct by bearing in mind that it is 
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one and the same self of which reason and will are alike capa- 
cities ; that in every moral action^ good or had, each capacity is 
exerted as much as the other; and that every step forwai’d in 
the self-realisation of the divine principle in man involves a 
determination of vdll no less than of reason, not merely a con- 
ception of a possible good for man, but the adoption by some 
man or men of that good as his or theirs. 



CHAPTER II 


ClIARACTEEISTICS OP THP 31011 A.L IDEAL 

A. Tht Personal Character of the Moral Ideal. 

180 Let us pause here to take stock of the conclusions so far 
amved at It vnW lie convenient to state them m dogmatic 
form, hegging the reader to understand that this form is adopted 
to save time, and does not betoken undue assurance on the part 
of the writer Through certain media, and under certain con- 
sequent bmitations, but mth the constant characteristic of self- 
consciousness and self-objectilication, the one divine mmd gradu- 
ally reproduces itself in the human soul In virtue of this 
principle in him man has definite capabilities^ the realisation of 
which, since in it alone he can satisfy himself, forms his true 
good They arc not realised, however, m any life that can bo 
observed, m any life that has been, or is, or (as it would 
seem) that can be lived by man as we know him, and for 
this reason we cannot say with any adequacy what the capa- 
bilities are Yet, because the essence of man’s spiritual endow- 
ment IS the consciousness of having it, the idea of his having 
such capabilities, and of a possible better state of himself con- 
sisting in their further realisation, is a moving influence in him 
It has been the parent of the institutions and usages, of the 
social judgments and aspirations, through which human life has 
been so far bettered , through which man has so far realised his 
capabilities and marked out the path that he must follow m 
their further realisation As his true good is or would be ^ their 
complete reabsation, so lus goodne^ is proportionate to his 

* We say that his true good «j this complete realisation when we think of the 
realisation as already attained in the eternal mind We say that it would be 
such reabsation when we think of the realisation as for ever problematic to man 
in the state of which we have experience 
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habitual responsiveness to tbe idea o£ there being such a true 
good, in the various forms of recognised duty and beneficent 
:work in 'which that idea has so far taken shape among men. 
‘iln other words, it consists in the direction of the will to objects 
Idetermined for it by this idea, as operative in the person wilKng ; 
I which direction of the wiU we may, upon the ground stated, fitly 
,^call its determination by reason. 

181. Our next step should be to explain further how it is that 
V the idea in man of a possible better state of himself, consisting in 
I a fui’ther realisation of his capabilities, has been the moralising 
1 agent in human life ; how it has yielded om* moral standards, 
loyalty to which — itself the product of the same idea — ^is the 
condition of goodness in the individual. Before we attempt this 
explanation, however, it will be well to clear up an ambiguity 
which will probably he thought to lurk in the doctrine already 
advanced. We have spoken of a certain ‘divine principle^ as 
the ground of human will and reason ; as realising itself in man ; 
as having capabilities of which the full development would con- 
stitute the perfection of human life; of direction to objects 
contributory to this perfection as characteristic of a good will. 
. But what, it will be asked, is to be rmderstood in regard to the 
• relation of this ‘divine principle'’ to the will and reason of in- 
j dividuals ? Does it realise itself in persons, in you and me, or 
I in some impersonal Humanity ? Do the capabilities spoken of 
I admit of fulfilment in individuals, or is the perfection of human 
I life some organisation of society in which the individual is a 
f perfectly adjusted means to an end which he is not in himself ? 
Until these questions have been dealt with, a suspicion may 
fairly be entertained that we have been playing fast and loose 
with the conception of man as in himself an end to himself. 
We have been taking advantage, it may be said, of a specula- 
tion in regard to the development of the human race, which is 
quite a difierent thing fmm what is naturally understood by a 
moral progress of the individual, to justify a theory wMch that 
speculation, fairly interpreted, tends rather to invalidate. The 
theory we want to maintain is one that would found a supposed 
duty, and a supposed possible effort, on the part of the individual 
to make himself better, upon an ideal in him of a possible moral 
perfection, upon a conception actuating him of something that he 
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ma) possibl) become as an absolute cml in Inmself Docs not 
the belief in a dciclopmcnt of tlic bumin race, nliicli indi- 
Mduals indeed unuittinglj promote but pcnsli m promoting, 
logically invoUc the complete negation of such a theor} ? 

182 It IS clearl) of the aerj essence of the doctrine abo\c 
ad\'anced that the diMne principle, ulncli ^^o suppose to be 
realising itself in man, should be supposed to realise itself in 
persons, as such Dut for reflection on our per<onalit}, on our 
consciousness of our«chcs as objects to ourccUes, ue could ne\cr 
dream of there being such a self-realising pnnciplc at all, 
•whether as implied in the uorld or in oursel\es It is onlj be- 
cause ne ore consciously objects to ourseKes, that \\c can con- 
cede a norld as an object to a single mind, and thus ns a 
connected whole It is the irreduubibtj of this self-objeetifjang 
consciousness to anything else, the impossibility of accounting 
for it as an effect, that compels us to rcganl it as the presence 
in us of the mind for which the world exists To admit there- 
fore that the self realisation of the disino principle can takcl 
place otherwise than in a consciousness which is on object to 
itself, would be m contradiction of the ^c^y ground upon which 
we belieie that a divine principle docs so realise itself in man 
Personahty , no doubt, is a term tliat has often been fought over 
without any very precise meaning being attached to it If we 
mean anything else by it tlian the quality in n subject of being 
consaoiisly an object to itself, we arc not justified in saying that 
it necessarily belongs to God and to any being in whom God 111 
any measure reproduces or realises him«elf But whatever wc 
meau hy personahty, and whatever difficulties may attach to the 
notion that a divine pnnciple realises itself through a qualify mg ! 
medium m the persons of men it is certain that w 0 shall only \ 
fall into contradictions by substituting for persons, as the sub- 1 
ject in which the divine self realisation takes place, any entity } 
to which self consciousness cannot intelligibly bo ascribed If it * 
IS impossible that the div me self -realisation should be complete 
m such persons as wc are or can conceive ourselves coming to 
be, on tlic other hand m the absence of self-objectification, winch 
IS at least the essential thing m personahty, it cannot even be 
inchoate 

183 This consideration has an important bearing upon certain 
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ways of thinking or speaking ia which we are apt to take 
refuge when^ having adopted a theory of the moral life as the 
fulfilment in the human spirit of some divine idea^ we are called 
upon to face the difficulty of stating whether and how the ful- 
filment is really achieved. Any life which the individual can 
possibly live is at best so limited by the necessities of his posi- 
tion, that it seems impossible, on supposition that a divine self- 
realising principle is at work in it, that it should be an adequate 
. expression of such a principle. Granted the most entu’e devotion 
; of a man to the attainment of objects contributory to human 
j perfection, the very condition of his eSectually promoting that 
i end is that the objects in which he is actually interested, and 
•; upon which he really exercises himself, should be of limited 
■ range. The idea, unexpressed and inexpressible, of some abso- 
lute and all-embracing end is, no doubt, the som-ce of such de- 
votion, but it can only take effect in the fulfilment of some 
particular function in which it finds but restricted utterance. 

I It is in fact only so far as we are members of a society, of which 
I we can conceive the common good as our own, that the idea has 
i any practical hold on us at all, and this very membership im- 
\ plies confinement in our individual realisation of the idea. Each, 
has primarily to fulfil the duties of his station. His capacity for 
action beyond the range of those duties is definitely bounded, 
and with it is definitely bounded also his sphere of personal 
interests, his character, his realised possibility. No one so con- 
fined, it would seem, can exhibit all that the Spirit, working 
through and in him, properly and potentially is. Yet is not 
such confinement the condition of the only personality that we 
know? It is the condition of social life, and social life is to 
personality what language is to thought. Language presup- 
poses thought as a capacity, but in us the capacity of thought is 
only actualised in language. So human society presupposes per- 
sons in capacity — subjects capable each of conceiving himself 
and the bettering of his life as an end to himself — but it is only 
in the intercourse of men, each recognised by each as an end, 
not merely a means, and thus as having reciprocal claims, that 
the capacity is actualised and that we really live as persons. If 
'{ society then (as thus appears) is the condition of all development 
/ of our personality, and if the necessities of social life, as alone 
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\rc know or nn conccno it, pul limit* to our pcrfotnl elr'irlop*! 
iTiDnl, cnn ■ivc FU]i]y>M? it to \>o in )HTfon« tint Iko »j mt oj'ontm | 
m tucn find* it* full rxpr(^«ion and nnli^ition? 

181 It 1 * from tin* iknirulti tint wo nro npt to Fvk nn 
c^cnpc FpcikiUf; n« if tlic humnn *pmt fulfills! it* ulon m llio 
ln«lorv or dciclojimcnl of imnlitui n* <li«ttncl from tin j*^n'on* 
\rlio«o cx|yncurc* con«titutp tint liKtori, or who nn ilt m 1 'j'nl 
in tint dciplopmonl , wliotlicr in tlio nclmirmrnt* of ;;ront 
nntion* nt fi'oail ci»oeln of tlirir liiitorj, or m wimp jrt>j^rrfii 
toivnnl* n jxTfprt orjjnnnntion of Forjiti, of whirli tljp wjiiclm"* 
nn 1 Inck-punrnt* nn* too complex for it to I^p Fun p> p« 1 l»i u« n* 
n whole Hut tint wp nn? onU *li«^it*‘in,; the ihninilli, not 
c^pm" it, h} thi* minnof of rpcoch, wp fIjiII w> uj*on rp*\ 
fleeting tint then* nn Iw? nothin" in n mtmn howiiir Milt**! | 
its mu«ion, or in n M>cjpti linwcxcr j*prfpptl\ "l»fh is/ 

not in the perwms <yinij>o*injf the mtion or tin fopirtv Our] 
iiUtnntt stnndanl of worth is nn nhnl of worth All | 

other inluon nro rehtne to \n1ue for, of, or m n jyrs m To 
Fpoik of nil) projjrc^ or impnwcmcnt or ilcvelopmont of n 
nation or focict) or mnnkind, except m riblivc to wmie pvatcr 
worth of persons is (o 11*0 words wnthout mnnin;^ ^Jltp mnii" 
tint ‘ 1 nation IS mercli nn a^Rregnto of individunl*^ is indeotl 
falliciouB, hut muni} on nccouiil of the Intnuluction of the 
emphatic ‘mcrel} * Thefnllici he* in the imphntmn tint tlie 
indiiidinls could !>c wlnt the} nre, could lime Ihoir inoml nrul 
fipintual qualities, indejx’ndcntl) of their eiistcnee in n nation 
The notion is coniC}«l Hint the} bnnR those qualities with 
tlicm read} -made into the inlionni oxiFtcuee, winch therpujion | 
rcRultfl from their comhnntion, while the truth is tint wlnl- 
c\cr moral capacit} must be presupposed, it is onl} nctimhhcd 
throuRli the hahits, mstitutionB, nnd laws, in Mrtue of which 
the mdiiiduils form n nation Hut it w none tin, less true that 
the life of the nation Ins no real cxistcnee except as the lifo of 
tlic individuals composiiiR the nation, n life determined h} their \ 
intercourse with each other, nml dcrninR its peculiar features 1 
from the conditions of that intercourse 

Nor, unless we allow ourselves to pH} fast and loo^e with the 
terms 'spirit' nnd ‘will,' can wo suppose a national spirit and 
wall to exist except as the spirit and will of individuals, alTccled 
0 
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in a certain way by intercourse with each ■ other and by the 
history of the nation. Since it is only through its existence 
as our self-consciousness that we know anything of spii’it at all^ 
to hold that a spirit can exist except as a self-conscious subject 
is self-contradictory. A ^national spirit’ is not something in 
the air ; nor is it a series of jihenomena of a particular kind ; 
nor yet is it God — the eternal Spirit or self-conscious subject 
which communicates itself, in measure and under conditions, to 
beings which tlu’ough that communication become spiritual. It 
would seem that it could only mean one of two things ; either 
(a) some type of personal character, as at any time exhibited by 
individuals who are held together and personally modified by 
national ties and interests which they recognise as such; or 
j (5) such a type of personal character as we may suppose should 
1 result, according to the divine idea of the world, from the inter- 
' course of individuals uuth each other under the influence of the 
common institutions which make a particular nation, whether 
^ that type of character is actually attained or no. At any rate, 

; if a ^ national spirit ^ is held to Be a form in which an eternal 
i Spirit, in the only sense in which we have reason to think there 
j is such a thing, realises itself, then it can only have its being in 
I persons, though in persons, of c6m*se, specially modified by the 
{Special conditions of their intercourse with each other. The 
degree of perfection, of realisation of their possibilities, attained 
by these persons is the measure of the fulfilment which the idea 
of the human spirit attains in the particular national spirit. If 
the fulfilment of the idea is necessarily incomplete in them, it 
can be no more complete in the national spirit, which has no 
other existence, as national, than that which it has in them. 

185. A like criticism must apply to any supposition that the 
spirit which is in man could fulfil its capability — the capability 
which belongs to it as a self-realisation of the eternal mind 
through the medium of an a nim al soul — ^iu some history of 
mankind or some organisation of society, except in respect of 
a state of personal being attaiued by the individuals who are 
subjects of the history or members of the society. It does not 
■ appear how any idea should express or realise itself in an end- 
less series of events, unless the series is relative to something' 
beyond itself, which abides while it passes; and such a mere 
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endless senes tlie liistorj of manlwind must be, except bo far as 
its results are gathered into the formation of the character of 
abiding persons At anj rate the idea of a Bpint cannot realise 
itself except in spint's The human spirit cannot develope itself 
according to its idea except in sclf-conecious subjects, whose 
possession of the qualities — all implying self-consciousness — that 
are proper to such a spint, in measures gradiiall} approximating 
to the realisation of the idea, forms its dc\clopment The 
spiritual progress of manhind is thus an unmeaning phrase, 
unless it moans a progress of personal character and to personal 
character — a progress of winch feeling, thinking, and mlhng 
subjects arc the agents and sustamers, and of which each step 
IS a fuller realisation of the capacities of such subjects It is 
simply unintelligible unless understood to be m the direction of 
more perfect forms of personal life 

There may he reason to hold that there are capacities of the 
human spirit not realisable in persons under the conditions of 
any society that no know, or can positively conceive, or that 
may he capable of existing on the earth Such a belief may 
bo warranted by the consideration on the one hand of the 
promise which the spirit gives of itself, both in its actual oc- 
casional achievement and in the aspirations of which we are 
individually conscious, on tho other hand of the limitations 
which the necessity of confinement to a particular social func- 
tion seems to impose on individual attainment We may m 
consequence justify the supposition tliat the personal life, which 
historically or on earth is li\ cd under conditions which thwart 
its development, is continued in a society, with which we have 
no means of communication through the senses, but which 
shares in and carries further every measure of perfection at- 
tained by men under the conditions of life that we know Or 
we may content ourselves with saying that the personal self- 
conscious being, which comes from God, is for ever continued 
in God Or we may pronounce the problem suggested by the 
constant spectacle of unfulfilled human promise to be simply 
insoluble But meanwhile the negative assurance at any ratel 
must remain, that a capacity, which is nothing except as personal, j 
cannot be realised in any impersonal modes of being 

186 It is not, of course, to be denied that the facts of human 
O 2 
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life and liistoiy put abundant difficulties in tbe way of anj’- 
theory whatever of human development^ as from the less to the 
more perfect kind of Jife^ in distinction from mere generalisations 
as to the nature of the changes which society has undergone. 
If it were not for certain demands of the sphit which is ourself, 
the notion of human progress could never oecm’ to us. But 
these demandsj having a common ground with the apprehension 
of facts, are not to be suppressed by it. They are an expression 
of the same principle of self-objectification without which^ as we 
have seen, there could be no such thing as facts for us, for our 
consciousness, at all. Their strength is illustrated by the per- 
sistency with which, in spite of the rebuff they for ever seem 
to be receiving from observations of nature and history, they for 
ever reassert themselves. It is the consciousness of possibilities 
in oui'selves, unrealised but constantly in process of realisation, 
that alone enables us to read the idea of development into what 
we observe of natm'al life, and to conceive that tliere must be 
such a thing as a plan of the world. That we can adjust all 
that we observe to this idea is plainly not the case. When we 
have traced processes of development in particular regions of 
organic life, we are scarcely nearer the goal. Por, in order to 
satisfy the idea which sets us upon the search for development, 
we should be able to connect all paitieular processes of develop- 
ment with each other, the lower as subseivient to the higher, 
and to view the world, including human history, as a whole 
throughout which there is a concerted fulfilment of capabilities. 
This we cannot do ; but neither our inability to do it, nor the 
^ appearance of positive inconsistency between much that we 
observe and any scheme of universal development, can weaken 
the authority of the idea, which does not rest on the evidence of 
' observation but expresses an inward demand for the recognition 
, of a unity in the world "answering to the unity of ourselves — a 
demand involved in that self-consciousness which, as we have 
, seen, alone enables us to observe facts as such. The important 
thing is that we should not, in eagerness to reconcile the idea 
I of development with facts known only bit by bit and not in 
I their real integrity, lose sight of the essential implications of the 
\ idea itself. 

187. Of these implications one is the eternal realisation for, 



or in, the eternal mind o£ the capacities gradually realised iii 
time Another is that the end of the process of deielopraeni 
should he a real fnlfilment of the capacities presupposed hy tlu 
process When e speak of anj subject as in process of de\ clop 
incut according to some law, we must mean, if ivc so speal 
ad\i«cdl), that that into which the subject is being deielopcd 
already exists for some consciousness We express the same 
thmg by sa^ mg that the subject is something, m itself oi 
potential) 'wluch it has not jet m time actuallj become, and 
this again implies that in relation to some conscious being it 
IS eternally that which in some other relation it is m time 
coming to bo A state of life or consciousness not j ct attained 
hj a subject capable of it, i« relation to that tuhject we saj 
actually u noli there were no consciousness for which 

it existed, there would he no sense m sajnng that in pomlihfif 
tl M, for it avould simplj he nothing at all Thus, when we 
speak of the human spirit being in itself, or m possibilitj, 
something which is not jet realised m human experience, we 
mean that there is a consciousness for and m which this some- 
thing really exists, though, on the other hand, for the con- 
sciousness which constitutes human experience it exists onlj in 
possibilitj 

It would not he enough to say ^a consciousnees for which it 
really exists * That might merely mean that this unde\ eloped 
capability of the human spmt existed as an object of conscious- 
ness to the eternal mind, m the same way in which facts that 
I contemplate exist for me Such a statement would sufiice, 
were the subject of development merely a natural organism 
But when that which is being developed is itself a self-eon 
BCious subject, the end of its becoming must really exist not 
merely ^or, hut vi or as, a self conscious subject There must 
he eternally suUi a subject which is all that the self consciou'' 
subject, as developed in time, has the possibility of bccommg , in 
which the idea of the human spmt, or all that it has in itself to 
become, is completely realised This consideration maj suggest 
the true notion of the spiritual relation in which we stand to 
God, that He is not merely a Being who has made us, in the 
sense that we exist as an object of the divme consciousness m 
the same way in which we must suppose the system of nature 


so to exist; but that lie is a 
whom we are in priiicii^le one 
■ is identical; in the sense that I 
is capable of becoming. 

188. In regard to the other 
as implied in the idea of dcAj 
process of developraent should 
cities pre-supposed by the proc^' 
ever indisputable; it can afford 
the ultimate end to which any j| 
In eases where end or function 
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peing in whom we exist; with 
with whom the human spirit 
|[e ii all which the human spirit 


capacity or faculty are inferred 


principle which we have noticed 

[elopment — that the end of the 

e a real fulfilment of the capa- 

s — it may be argued that, how- 

us little guidance in judging of 
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of being winch is not itself a scries in time, but is both compre- 
hended eternally m the eternal mind and is intrinsically , or in 
itself, eternal Turthcr : although any other capacity may be of 
a kind u Inch, ha^ mg done its \\ ork in contnbuting to the attain- 
ment of such a state of being, auay in the process of its 

attainment — as the particular capacities of myruids of animals, 
their function fulfilled, pass away c%cry hour — yet a capacity 
consisting in a self-conscious personality' cannot be supposed so 
to pa^s away*. It partakes of tho nature of the eternal It is 
not itself a senes m time; for the senes of time exists for it 
AVe cannot belle^e in there being a real fulfilment of such a 
capacity in an end uluch should m\ol\o its extinction, becau«o 
the couMction of there being an end in uhich our capacities are 
fulfilled IS founded on our self-conscious personality —on the idea 
of an absolute aaluc m a spirit uhich ue ourselves arc And for 
the same reason we cannot believe that tho capacities of men — 
capacities illustrated to us by' the actual institution? of society, 
though they could not be so illustrated if we had not an in- 
dependent idea of them — can be really fulfilled m a state of 
things m which any rational man should be treated merely as a 
means, and not as m himself an end On the whole, our conclu- 
sion must be that, great as arc the diflicuHios which beset tho 
idea of human development when applied to the facts of life, wo 
do not escape them but empty the idea of any real meaning, if 
w e suppose the end of tho development to bo one in the attain- 
ment of which persons— agents who are ends to themselves — are, 
extinguished, or one which is oUicr than a state of self-conscious 
being, or one m wirefi tbat rcconci/iafion of the claims of persons, 
as each at once a means to tlic good of the other and an end to 
himself, already partially achieved in tho higher forms of human 
society, is otherwise than completed 

190. Itleanwhile, as must constantly be borne in mind, ini 
saying that the human spint can only realise itself, that the 
divine idea of man can only be fulfilled, in and through persons, 
w e are not denying but affirming that the realisation and fulfil- 
ment can only take place in and through society "Without 
society, no persons this is as true as that without persons, 
without self-obyectifymg agents, there could be no such society 
as we know. Such society is founded on the recognition by 
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1 persons of each other, and their interest in each other, as persons, 
I i. e. as beings who are ends to themseives, who are consciously 
j determined to action hy the conception of themselves, as that for 
1 the sake of which they act. They are interested in each other 
I as persons in so far as each, .being aware that another presents his 
I own self-satisfaction to himself as an object, finds satisfaction for 
I himself in procuring or witnessing the self-satisfaction of the other. 
Society is founded on such mutual interest, in the sense that 
unless it were operative, however incapable of expressing itself 
in abstract formulae, there would be nothing to lead to that 
treatment by one human being of another as an end, not merely 
a means, on which society even in its narrowest and most primi- 
tive forms must rest. There would be nothing to countervail 
the tendency, inherent in the self-asserting and self-seeking 
subject, to make every object he deals with, even an object of 
natural afieetion, a means to his own gratification. The combi- 
nation of men as tcroi Kal ojjloLol for common ends would be im- 
possible. Thus except as between persons, each recognising the 
other as an end in himself and having the will to treat him as 
such, there can be no society. 

But the converse is equally true, that only through society, in 
the sense explained, is personahty aetualised. Only through 
society is any one enabled to give that effect to the idea of 
himself as the object of his actions, to the idea of a possible 
better state of himself, without which the idea would remain 
like that of space to a man who had not the senses either of 
sight or touch. Some practical recognition of personality by 
another, of an by a ^Thou"’ and a ^ Thou'’ by an ^I,"’ is neces- 
sary to any practical consciousness of it, to any such conscious- 
ness of it as can express itself in act. On the origin of such 
recognition in the past we speculate in vain. To whatever 
primitive groupings, as a matter of history or of imagination, 
we can trace om* actual society, these must already imply it. 
But we know that we, who are born under an established system 
of family ties, and of reciprocal rights and obligations sanctioned 
by the state, learn to regard ourselves as persons among other 
persons because we are treated as such. From the dawn of 
intelligence we am treated, in one way or another, as entitled 
to have a will of our o-wn, to make ourselves the objects of our 
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•\ctions, on condition o£ our practically recognising the same 
title m others All education goes on thc principle that ne are, 
or arc to become, persons in tins sense And 311st as it is 
through the action of ‘socictj that the individual comes at once 
practically to coneciv c Ins jicrsonalitj — ^liis nature as an object 
to himseU — and to conceive thc same pcrsonalitj as belonging 
to others, so it is societj that supplies all the higher content to 
tins conception, all those objects o£ a man’s personal interest, in 
Jiving for which ho lives for his own satisfaction, except such as 
arc denv cd from thc mcrelj animal nature 

191 Thus it IS equallj true that the human spirit can only 
realise itself, or fulfil its idea, m persons, and that it can onl^ do 
so through socictj, smee socicl} is the condition of thc develop- 
ment of a porsonalit) But thc function of society being thc 
development of persons, the realisation of the human spirit m 
soeictj can onlj be attained according to the measure in which 
that function is fulfilled It docs not follow from this that all 
persons must be dcvolopc<l in thc same wti) Thc v crj existence / 
of mankind presupposes the distinction betw cen the sexes , and 
as there is a necessary difference between their functions, there 
miisit be a corresponding difference between the modes m which 
the pcrsonalitj of men and women isdcvclopcd Again, though 
we must avoid following the example of plulosophcrs w ho liave 
shown an a jirtori necessity for those class-distinctions of their 
time which after ages have dispensed with, it would certainly 
seem as if distinctions of social position and pow er w ere neces- 
sarily incidental to tiic development of human personality 
There cannot be tins development vnthout a recognised power 
of appropnating matcnal things This appropriation must v arj 
m its effects according to talent and opportunity, and from that 
variation again must result differences in the form which person- 
ality takes in different men Nor does it appear how those ' 
reciprocal services which elicit tlie feeling of mutual dependence, 
and thus promote the recognition hy one man of another as an 
* alter ego,’ would be possible without different limitations of 
function and ability, which determine the range within which 
each man’s personality developes, in other words, the scope of 
his personal interests 

Thus, under any conditions possible, so far as can be seen, foi 
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human soeietyj one man who was the best that his position 
allowed^ would be very different from another who was the best 
i that Ms position allowed. But, in order that either may he g-ood 
! at all in the moral sense, is. intrinsically and not merely as 
' a means — in order that the idea of the human spirit may he in 
any sense fulfilled in him — ^the fulfilment of that idea in some 
form or other, the contribution to human perfection in some way 
or other, must be the object in which he seeks self-satisfaction, 
I the object for which he lives in living for himself. And it is 
only so far as this development and direction of personality is 
obtained for all who are capable of it (as presumably every one 
who says ‘ I ’ is capable), that htmian society, either in its widest 
comprehension or in any of its particular groups, can be held to 
fulfil its function, to realise its idea as it is in God. 


B. 2'Ae Formal Character of the Moral Meal or Za70. 

192. Having thus endeavoured to explain the relation in 
which the development of the human race must stand to the 
personal perfection of individuals, we retimn to the problem 
which was postponed to make way for, that explanation, "We 
have seen how there is a real identity between the end for which 
the good man consciously lives — the end of fulfilling in some 
way his rational capacity, or the idea of a best that is in him — 
and the end to which human development, if there is such a 
thing, must be eternally relative in the eternal mind. It may 
be no more than such an identity as there is between the mere 
consciousness that there is an object and the consciousness what 
the object is. More precisely, it may be no more than the 
identity between the idea that a man has, in virtue of his 
rational capacity, of something, he knows not what, which he 
may and should become, and the idea, perfectly articulated and 
defined in the divine consciousness, of a state of being in which 
the capacities of all men are fully realised. But the idea as it is 
in the individual man, however indefinite and unfilled, is a com- 
munication in germ or principle of the idea as it is in God, and 
the communication is the mediiun through which the idea as in 
God determines the progressive development of human capacities 
in time. Alike as in God, as commimieated in pi-inciple to men. 
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nml rtnli-jn^ >t‘cU Ii\ mtnni cf tlint comniimimtion in ft 
cirtnin i!o\cl('j'mcnt n[ lmm*iii tlic nlt-i on ln>t its 

Imn^rnh in n jK-rvoml, »r a solf»ol*ji'ctif)iti':, rone<-inn«nr'« 

I rg n the incru u!o in a tmii, houcicr, * of roinctlun^, he hnnus 
not ulnt, which he iiny nml flionhl Itconn/ lo the mtinl pn<- 
ticx which IS coiinlM nu ri!l> pood, il wn) inliinlh Krtn a lenp 
flop ‘\\chax thenforc to ixphin m ftiiiher detail Iiow piicli 
an ido, p^dinll^ taVin;j fonn and definiteness, Ins liceii the 
Tnonh«in,; npenl in human life, jieldinp our inonl FtandnnU 
an I imliinn;* ol«cdutice to them 

103 Siipjx»bnj,» Mich an ido to Ik* ojicntixe m man, what 
imul he tlu manner of its operation’ It will l.i*q> before him ( 
an object, whicli he prcsentu to hmi>K‘ir ns fth<mhitiU de«irah!t ' 
hut which IS other than anj partieidar ohjixt of ilesirt* Of tins I 
object it can nt\er 1 k> j»oi.*ih|c for him to pue n nifficicnt ac- 
count, l)eran«c it c<»n«ists m the reaUsation of cajnluhtica which 
can Old) Ikj full\ known m their wUmialo realisation At tin 
^amc time, l)ccaii«c it is tlie fulfihiunt of himself of that which 
In. has in him to he, it will excite nn interest m him like no 
other interest, different in kind from on\ of Ins de«ires and aaor- 
sioiis cxcejit fiKh ns are deriMal from it It will l>o nn interest \ 
ns in nn olijecl conccnod to Ik* of unconditional value, one of 
which the a-nluo docs not vUjKriul on on) desire that the in- 
dividnil mi) nl an) time foil for it or for nii)lhinp cUe, or on 
nn) pleiBiiro that, cither in its piirsmt or in its nttainnient or n** 
Its result, he mn) cxjieninca The conception of its desirahlcness 
will not nn«e, like the conception of the desmhleness of nii) 
pleasure, from previous tnjojinenl of it or from reflection on tlic 
desire for it On the conlmr), the desin. for the object will be 
founded on aconeoplion of its desirableness ns n rulfilment of the 
capabilities of which n man is conscious in btinp conecious of 
himself 

In Fucli men nnd at such times ns a dc«ire for it does actually 
uri'c — a desire in that scn«c which implies that the man puts 
liimRclf forth for the realisation of the dcsircil object— it will 
express itself m tlieininiiosition on lliemRclvcs of rules rcquirmp 
somctlnnp to be done irrcspcctivel) of mi) inclination to do it, 
irrespectively of any dosiretl end to winch it is a means, oMcr 
//«« l/iis en), ichtch u desiral lecante conccival as aUohttely j 
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desirable. With the men in whom, and at the times when, 
there is no such desire, the consciousness of there being some- 
thing absolutely desirable will still be a qualifying element in 
I life. It will yield a recognition of those unconditional rules of 
I conduct to which, from the prevalence of unconformable passions, 

I it fails to produce actual obedience. It will give meaning to 
■ the demand, without rvhich there is no morality and in which all 
morahty is virtually involved, that ‘ something be done merely 
for the sake of its being done because it is a consciousness of 
the possibility of an action in which no desii’e shall be gratified 
but the desire excited’ by the idea of the act itself, as of some- 
thing absolutely deshable in the sense that in it the man does 
the best that he has in him to do. 

194. But, granted the conception of an unconditional good 
for man, rvith unconditional rules of conduct which it suggests, 
what in pai-tieular will those rules enjoin ? We have said that 
. man can never give a sufficient account of what his rmconditional 
I good is, because he cannot know what his capabilities are till 
j they are realised. This is the explanation of the infirmitj’’ that 
has always been found to attach to attempted definitions of the 
moral ideal. They are always open to the charge that there is 
employed in the definition, openly or disguisedly, the very notion 
, which profession is made of defining. If, on being asked for an 
account of the \m conditional good, we answer either that it is 
. the good will or that to which the good will is directed, we are 
\ naturally asked further, what then is the good will ? And if in 
i answer to this question we can only say that it is the will for 
; the unconditional good, we are no less naturally charged with 
" ‘ moving in a circle.'’ We do but slightly disguise the circular 
process without escaping from it if, instead of saying directly 
that the good will is the -will for the unconditional good, we say 
that it is the will to conform to a universal law for its O'wn sake 
or because it is conceived as a rmiversal law ; for the recognition 
of the authority of such a rmiversal law must be founded on the 
conception of its relation to an unconditional good. 

^ ‘ So gewiss der Mensch. ein Mensch ist, bo gewiss ausserfc sicli in. ihm eine 
Zunbthigung, einiges ganz nnabhangig von ausseren Zweeken zu thun lediglicli 
damit es gescbelie, und andres eben bo zu unterlassen lediglich damit es unter- 
bleibe.’ — J. G-. Fichte. 
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ll i« one of tlif* nttnotion* of Il«lnnj*ti( Utilitimincm tint tl 
Hvm's lnn\on1 tin** cm1nm»‘-nKnt If wc fn) tint the 

utirontliljntinl p^l i** jlrmw, nml tint tlie pvxl \m 11 n tint 
winch in it« ofTiyt* ttini« out to prwltirt* »iu»»l jilrrntrv on tlie 
wlml', we are ccrtunU not rlnT^ynhle nitli n«nmjn^ m cither 
tleflm'ton the i In to l«r* tUrtncil \Sr ati not at once (Xj)linnnj' 
lilt nneoiiilitioinl hv riftrtnee to llie ''**11. onil the 
will reftrcnee to the «nf«n«litioin\ pxxl Itnl we onU 
n\oid iloint: K» li\ t-ihin" the pvxl will to In' nhti\e to Foine- 
tlnn^ rxterml to itw'lf , to 1n\» it« \nlue onU m n rontn In nn 
end wholh nlnri to, and iltfftnnl fmm, Rnojlne^i itself t’|wn 
thn MOW the jK-rfcrl inmwmill not l>e an einl m lnm*rlf, a 
jv’rfeet pocicl) tf men wctiH not 1*0 an mil in itnlf ^Inn or 
snciclj woull nhlc Ik* onU j^rfect in nhlmn to the jinxliirtinn 
of feelings winch are felt, with wlnl^xrr dilTcn nci-* of qinntit), 
h) j:;oo<l men and Ind, h\ mnn and 1 mtc, indilTrrintlv liv 
mich a thcor) we do not avoid (he lo^nl cmlttrri'Mmnt ntfen !• 
(\ff tiihon f'f a renif t Uif, for it i« not a inonl ideal, in 
the fcn'c natunll} nttnehe*! to (hat phrt*e, that wo are (lefinin;? 
at all II) a inonl ideal wc inranfome l\}»o of man orthancter 
or |>crponal aclivit), con«nd«nal na nn end in it-^clf Ihit, ne- 
mrdinp to the thoor) of Heiloni^tie Utihlanam«m, nn ftueli t\]>e 
of man or chancter or iK*i>onal netivit) ii an end m it'ieU at all 

195 It maj not follow tint the (hcorv n fnl-e on this account 
That a point which would have to he coriRidcrcd in a full 
entic'd iliPCUF'uon of Ilcilonifm \Mn( ha« to [>e nolitcd here 
i«5 tliat Buch a thcor) is not aanilahlo for our jmrjxjcc It nffonK 
ViVi help v.h«w wwe« v.e haat covvwwvi^l wwT>>eht^ that naan tan 
onl) he an cml to IninecU, that confequentl} it is oiil) in him 
pelf ns he ma) l>ecome, in a comphte realisation of v\hat he has 
it in him to be, in his jierfoct character, that ho can find Kitis- 
faction , that in this therefore alone can he lus unconditional 
good When wc arc Fcching for a definition of the moral ideal 
in acconlanco w ith this view, we nhould lie aware a\hat we are 
about It IS as well to confess at once that, when wo are giving 
an account of an agent whose development is governed h) an ' 
ideal of his own porrection,wc cannot avoid speahing of one and \ 
the Fame condition of w ill nltcmatcl) ns means and ns end The 
goodness of the will or man ns a meaws must ho de«etihed as 
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[lying in direction to tliat same goodness as an end. For tlie 
I end is that full self-eonseious realisation of capabilities to which 
I the means lies in the self-eonseious exercise of the same capa- 
V bilities — an exercise of them in imperfect realisation^ but under 
! the governing idea of the desirability of theii’ fuller realisation. 
If we had knowledge of what theii* fuller realisation would be^ 
we might so describe it as to distinguish it fi’om that exercise of 
them in less complete development which is the means to that 
full realisation. We might thus distinguish the perfection of 
man as end from his goodness as means to the end^ though the 
perfection would be in principle identical with the goodness, 
differing from it only as the complete from the incomj)lete. 
But we have no such knowledge of the full realisation. We 
know it only according to the measure of what we have so far 
done or are doing for its attainment. And this is to say that we 
have no knowledge of the perfection of man as the tmconditional 
good, but that which we have of his goodness or the good vdll, 
in the form which it has assumed as a means to, or in the effort 
after, the unconditional good j a good which is not an object of 
speculative knowledge to man, but of which the idea — the con- 
viction of there being such a thing — is the influence through 
which his life is directed to its attainment. 

196. It is therefore not an illogical procedure, because it is 
the only procedure suited to the matter in hand, to say that the 
goodness of man lies in devotion to the ideal of humanity, and 
then that the ideal of humanity consists in the goodness of man. 
It means that such an ideal, not yet realised but operating as a 
motive, already constitutes in man an inchoate form of that life, 
that perfect development of himself, of which the completion 
) would be the realised ideal itself. Now in relation to a nature 
! such as ours, having other impulses than those which draw to 
the ideal, this ideal becomes, in Kanffs language, an imperative, 
and a categorical imperative. It will command something to be 
f done universally and unconditionally, irrespectively of whether 
there is in any one, at any time, an inclination to do it. But 
when we ask ourselves what it is that this imperative commands 
\ to be done, we are met with just the same difficulty as when 
I asked to define the moral ideal or the unconditional good. We 
3 can only say that the categorical imperative commands us to 
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otio} tho nto^oncil imj'Crati\e, nn<l to nW} it for lU own JstVc ' 
If — not mcrch for practimt purpo«j(s 1ml n mittcr of Fpccula- 
tue ccrtnintN — wc identify it« injunction witli nnj jKirtirtilnr 
duty, circumst'incM tx* fomul ui^n uhicli tlic Ijimlinfriic^s 
of that tint) 1 * conliuf^cnt, nml the too ln«t) idintifintion of 
the ntcfjoncnl impcmtiie with it will kcup m n pu«]'icion tint, 
nfter nil, there ir no mtcj^jncol imjKTitivc, no jth«olutc dut\ , nt 
all After the cxplmationR just p\en, hou c\ i r, w e ne^'d not Rhnnk 
from nRsertm" on the hosi* of monhtv nii unronthtioml dut\, 
which jet iR not a dull to do niu-lhin,; miconditintnlly except 
to fulfd that uncomhtioTnl duti It ir the duti of reah'infr 
on ideal winch cannot Ik* ndc«}tiatet\ dcfinc<l till it ir realm’ll, 
and which, when mh^al, would no longer present itnlf ns n 
Rourcc of duties, Ikhiuro the thouUt If wntihl In cxchan^pKl for 
the t» Tins iR the unconditional ^jrrmnd of thn«c jiarticnlar 
duticR to do or to forbear doin", a\hich in the effort of the pooial 
man to reah«e hu id<*al ha\e fo for come to lie r(H'on;ni««l or 
hindinj;, hut which ore each in fome wa\ or other conditional, 
l)ceau«c rehituc to jwrticular ciretim«tnneeR, however wide the 
nn"C of circiiinRtanccR ma) l>e to which thev nre relative 

lOr. At the nine tinu, then, that the (-itij^ncal im|terative 
can enjoin nothin^? vithnnt Ualittitf fo fxffjUfm hut di«intcrc«tevl 
obedience to itRclf, it wall have no lack of definite content The 
jKirticular dutioa which it cnjoina vmH nl IcaA lx? nil tho<o m thi 
practice of which, nccorvhn<» to the hitherto expenenee of men, 
gome prof^R in made townnls the fulfilment of man’s e-ipa- 
hihtics, or gome condition neccRsarj to that propre«R is Kilisfied 
V.C Kvj at wall twjom \hcRe af hott, IiccawRo particvilaT dwtua 
must he constantly nnsinp out of it for the individual, for which 
no formula can he found lieforc thej nriRO, nnd whuh nn thus 
extraneous to the rcco"nifc<l code livery one, however, of the 
duties which the law of the Blatc or tho law of opinion reco^niFCs 
must m Bomo waj ho relative to circwmstanccB Tho rule there- 
fore m which it IS convened, though Rtntcd in tho most goncml 
terms compatible with real Bipnificancc, must still ndmit of 
exceptions "ict is there a true Bcnso m which the whole system 
of such duties is unconditionally hindinp It is so ns im ex- 
pression of tho ftb«olute imperative to Bcck tho absolutely de- 
sirable, the ideal of humanity, tlio fulfilment of man’s vocation 
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Because an expression (thougli an incomplete one) of this abso- 
lute imperative, because a product of the effort after such an 
unconditional good, tlie requu-ements of conventional morality, 
however liable they may be to exceptions, arising out of circum- 
stances other than those to which they are properly applicable, 
are at least liable to no exception for the sake of the indivi- 
, duahs pleasure. As against any desire but some form or other 
I of that desire for the best in conduct, which will, no doubt, 
j from time to time suggest new duties in seeming conflict with 
I the old — against any desire for this or that pleasure, or au}^ 
s aversion from this or that pain — they are unconditionally 
I binding. 

198. Upon this view, so far from the Categorical Imperative 
having no particular content, it may rather seem to have too 
much. It enjoins observance of the whole complex of established 
duties, as a means to that perfection of man of which it xmcon- 
ditionally enjoins the pursuit. And it enjoins this observance as 
unconditionally as it enjoins the pursuit of the end to which this 
observance is a means, so long as U is stick a means. It will only 
allow such a departure from it in the interest of a fuller attain- 
ment of the unconditional end, not in the interest of any one^s 
pleasure. The question indeed is sure to suggest itself, w^hat 
available criterion such a doctrine affords us, either for distin- 
guishing the essential from the unessential in the requirements 
of law and custom, or for the discernment of duty in cases to 
which no recognised rule is applicable. So far as it can be 
translated into practice at all, must not its effect be either a 
dead conformity to the code of customary morality, anywhere 
and at any time established, without effort to reform or expand 
it, or else unlimited license in departing from it at the prompt- 
ing of any impulse which the individual may be pleased to con- 
sider a higher law ? These questions shall he considered in due 
course ^ j but before we enquire into the practical bearings of our 
doctrine as to the relation between the system of duties any- 
where recognised and the unconditional ground of all duties — 
before we ask how it affects our criteria of what in particular we 
should do or not do — ^we have further to make good the doctrine 


1 [See Book IV.] 
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itself, We have (o revert to the question, ftill left nnan^Avered,; 
how the mere idea of Mmelhinff absolutely desirable — an idea.* 
nhich, A\c confeej*, doe< not primarily enable tii to ray an) thmf^ 
of its object but that there must be fUeh a thing — Bhonhl haA(| 
gradually defined itself, fhould have tahen body and content, in 
the cstahlUhmcnt of rccognbed duties, in t!ie formation of acluall 
virtue?, among men. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Origin and Detelorment op the Moral Ideal. 

A. jReason as Source of the Idea of a Common Good. 

199. That an idea of sometliing absolutely desii-able, which we 
cannot identify with any pai-ticular object of desire without soon 
discovering our mistake in the dissatisfaction which ensues upon 
the alitainment of the particular object — ^that such an idea of a 
supreme good, which is no good thing in particular^ should 
express itseM in a system of social requirements and expectations, 
of which each would seem to have reference to a definite social 
need, may natm'ally at first be thought an extravagant sujiposi- 
tion. Further consideration, howevei’, may change our view. 
The idea of the absolutely desirable, as we have seen, arises out 
of, or rather is identical with, man'’s consciousness of himself as 
an end to himself. It is the forecast, proper to a subject con- 
scious at once of himself as an absolute end, and of a life of 
becoming, of constant transition from possibility to realisation, 
and from this again to a new possibility — a forecast of a well- 
being that shall consist in the complete fulfilment of himself. 
Now the self of which a man thus forecasts the fulfilment, is not 
an abstract or empty self. It is a self already affected in the 
most primitive forms of human life by manifold interests, among 
which are interests in other persons. These are not merely 
interests dependent on other persons for the means to their 
gratification, but interests in the good of those other persons, 
interests which cannot be satisfied without the consciousness 
that those other persons are satisfied. The man earmot contem- 
plate himself as in a better state, or on the way to the best, 
without contemplating others, not merely as a means to that 
better state, but as sharing it with him. 

‘ 200. It may seem unphilosophical now-a-days to accept this 
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Focnl interest on our jvirt oi jv pnmir} firt, ujtljout 
attcmptini? (o nroount for il b\ nn\ procc<t of c\oliilion An) 
luston intlocd tint mj^l't l>e offtrwl of it, %\lnch ulioutd cnaldo 
\H to connect it** more complex XMth it* uimpler forms "oulti l>e 
mueli to Wuelcometl Hut the fame could not Ik* *aid for a 
lii«lor\ \%lncli hlioiild foem to nccoimt for it li) i^onns: it« 
distmilive clnnctcr, and 1»\ denMnff it from fomn of nnimal 
Fimpatlj) from wlueli, tlio) Ime no tionunt of identit\ 

\ntl» it, it nnnot m the proper Fen«e !n\c Win deielopci! 
A\ Int the real nature im\ !>e of tin K\in]vnth) of the higher 
amimlrf uith each 6lher, we ln\e pioInhU im inraim of know inf* 
^it m nureU an excil<incnt of pleasure or pun in one nnumi, 
ui»on of plen^uro or jniii Kiti^ p\m h\ nnolher, \f it i*‘ 
inorcU nn impuNe on (he j«rt of one nmnnl to net «> n* to j^iii 
pleasure to nnndicr, with whose pleasure it* fwn i* thu* ns^o- 
cnt<al, then what we know n* the *oenl interest of men i* more 
and other than a doiolopmcnt of it Tor it i* clnraeteristic of\ 
this intcn.'j^t that to the man who i* the Mihj(.>cl of it, IhoM wlio* 
arc its ohjeats are end«, in the Kinie f<n«e in whiili he i* nn end 
to hirn'cir Or, mon. proj»crl) , the) arc inchidesl in tlie end for 
whieh he lues m luinj* for himself The fetlm,* of plca«nn* or 
pain in response to nnnif<*stetl pleasure or jiain on the jnrt of 
nnollier *tnlu.nt lK*in^ doe* not tymtiin tlie f,a*nn of nuh nn 
intcrt^t, unless thepuhject of the r»*clin^ m eons<.ious of him«elf 
as other tlun the fwhnf* which he < x|»enenoe<«, and of tlie nj^nt 
occapiomn** it ns nn ^ niter ego' Onl) on that eondition can 
desire for a renewal of the pleasure iNvoino, or gi\e plieo to, 
desire for a fjood, to Ik« phare*! h) the i>erj-on dc'^irmf* it with 
another who«c f;ood i« as his own 

IIowc\cr dependent therefore the social interest, ns we know 
it, ma) he ui>on fcoliiif** of animal onf*in, RUch ns hcxual ftelinfp*, 
or fcclnifp? of want in the olTHpriii" which onl) the jnnnt cam 
suppl), it IS not a product of those fcelinfp*, not on oh cal from 
them In order to i«sue in it the) must ha\o tal cn a new 
character, as feclin{*8 of one who can and does present to himself 
a good of InmpclC ns aii end in distinction from nii) particular 
pleasure, and a like good of another or others ns included m that 
end To Ignore Iho distinclue character winch our R)m|ntlneK| 
thus dcruc, and must ha\c derued m any being to whom wej 
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can reasonably affiliate ourselves, £i-om the action of a self- 
ohjectifyiug consciousness, is as misleading an abstraction from 
the reality of human nature as it would be, on the other hand, to 
separate that consciousness from those sympathies and interests, 
without which the formal idea in a man of a possible better 
state of himself would have no actual filling. 

201. We may take it, then, as an ultimate fact of human 
histoiy — a fact without which there would not be such a history, 
and which is not in turn deducible from any other history — that 
out of sympathies of animal origin, through their presence in a 
self-conscious soul, there arise interests as of a person in persons. 
Out of processes common to man^s life ■with the life of animals 
there arise for man, as there do not apparently arise for animals. 


'Eelations dear and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother ’ : . 


and of those relations and charities self-consciousness on the part of 
all concerned in them is the condition. At the risk of provoking 
*a charge of pedantry, this point must be insisted on. It is not 
any mere sympathy with pleasure and pain that can by itself 
yield the affections and recognised obligations of the family. 
The man for whom they are to be possible must be able, through 
consciousness of himself as an end to himself, to enter into a like 
consciousness as belonging to others, whose expression of it cor- 
responds to his own. He must have practical understanding of 
what is meant for them, as for himself, by sajdng ^ I.^ Having 
found his pleasures and pains dependent on the pleasures and 
pains of others, he must be able in the contemplation of a possible 
satisfaction of himself to include, the satisfaction of those others, 
and that a satisfaction of them as ends to themselves and not as 
means to his pleasure. He must, in short, be capable of con- 
ceiving and seeking a permanent well-being in which the perma- 
nent well-being of others is included. 

202. Some sort of community, founded on such unity of self- 
consciousness, on such capacity for a common idea of permanent 
good, must be presupposed in any groupings of men from which 
. the society that we know can have been developed. To the man 
, living rmder its influence the idea of the absolutely desirable, 

' the effort to better himself, must from the first express itself in 
(Some form of social req^uirement. So far as he is set on making 
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)i 4 wa\ to M>m(* furthrr fulfilmml of Ijf* mn«l jicrt. to 

mnj tho*** m whom li<* »• itj*rrr*tM wjlh lorn in tlir 
Tlja! *Wttor tra*rn** wlijrii, m antn^nutn to the inclinations 
of tin* nn n'cnt, j*rr*rrl« its<-lf In Inm ft* n law f r lninwlf, mil 
prr«.rtit il'clf to liim n* csn ally a hw f r tlirn , an 1 a* a Ian for 
them PTi tin* ffttno j^unl anl in tin* »an f *«'tnr a* it i< a Ian 
for Inm, n/ a* j rr*ml in,; moan* In tin* fnlfilmcnt of an i l<-a < f 
alnolntn pvnl, ronifr' n to luni with llirM— an lira inilcfinal 1«* 
in 1ml m inu,jina!«o*i, 1 nt jrrnlnalU ilffnin;; it*^lf in art 

niP Cl nnr^ ‘ton of a tnf n»l law, in it# *tnrt | Inl Inral f rt i, 
I* no ilnnlil nn ana'o^/T»l n Uj tAtmn of tlio nn'i n t f law in ll o 
morr* I nman — tlio no*n n cf it a* a frmn*anil mforml 1>) 

a j«r>litiral »«j»m t, <r !«i tomo )*onrr to winch ^1«^| r«r** in 
Italiilt alh im Irrcl hi thow to whom th<* emman! i« ru’ lfr<<cl 
Jlnl there I* an i lea whtrh r«|tully tin Irthr* the c n*-rj ‘ion loth 
of moral tlntv onJ tf Irjtal fifvht , wlitrh i* | nor, lo to •>J*C3L, to 
the «li*tmrtion Wtnern them, wlnth m««* liave Itth at w« rl in 
the muni* of men Uf’fr thn ootil! l»e rajville of rw*j;Tu»in;; 
an^ Ithtl of artion n* ono that ereif io W ilone, whether IjnaiiM 
it I* mjojnnl h\ law or authonlatno r«»t< n», or I'coine, th< iirIi i 
not thu* onj Miml, a man owe* it to lnm»elf e r to ht* nr«Khl*fuif j 
or to (tfn! Till* i* the ulea of an n1»»« lute or 1 a rotnm 'n k»vh 1 , j 
a jjowl rommon to the jyr»on ronrrnm^ it with other*, ar«l 
pcywl for him ami them, whether at ant inmmht it nntwer* thnr 
lilin^oi or no j\* ofTcelcl l») »nrli an nlra, a man'* attitmle to 
111 * lihe* nntl tltslilo* will 1 h* me of whirh, in hi* inwnnl ron> 
tme, the ‘Thon *11111* or "nioti mn*t * tf nmuniml i* the 
natural pxjin*»Mon, though of law, in the *«nto iillur of the 
fomnnml of n ]»ohli(-il rujienor or of n *< ir-iinj>f*»c«l role of life, 
he mi} ftHjtt hate no ilrfinile romeptnm 

Anil fo nffeetd h) it he mint l*e, Ik fore the nutlumt^x cithir 
of cuhtom or of 1 itt can Ime nnj meaniti;; fur him Simple fear 
nnnot conslitul* the *enH of *nrli nnthnntt nor h) nnj pnxoi 
of iletclopmuit, jtrojKrl) im nllrtl, lioconie it H eau onl) *prm‘» 
from ft cont iclion, on tlie jwrt of tho«e rcco,;nihin{* the authority , 
tint ft ^,^00(1 winch i* rcnllj tlicir Rooil, HioukIi ui coimtnnt 
conflict with their inrlination*, i* mil) Ptnd h) the ]K)wcr 
in which the) reco^'nico nntliont) Mlntctcr force mn) hi 

* 8<« alfOTf I 179 
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employed in maintaining' eustom or law, however ‘the interest of 
the stronger/ whether an individual or the few or the majority of 
some group of people, may he concerned in maintainiug it, only 
some persuasion of its contribution to a recognised common good 
can yield that sort of obedience to it which, equally in the simpler 
and the more complex stages of society, forms the social bond. 

203. The idea, then, of a possible well-being of himself, that 
shall not pass away with this, that, or the other pleasure ; and 
relation to some group of persons whose well-being he takes to 
he as his own, and in whom he is interested in being interested 
in himself — these two things must condition the life of any one 
who is to be a creator or sustainer either of law or of that prior 
authoritative custom out of which law arises. Without them 
there might be instruments of law and eustom ; intelligent co- 
operating subjects of law and custom there could not he. They 
are conditions at once of might being so exercised that it can he 
recognised as having right, and of that recognition itself. It is 
in this sense that the old language is justified, which speaks of 
Reason as the parent of Law. Reason is the self-objectifying 
consciousness. It constitutes, as we have seen, the capability in 
man of seeking an absolute good and of conceiving this good as 
common to others with himself : and it is this capability which 
alone renders him a possible author and a self-submitting sub- 
ject of law. 

In saying this we are saying nothing for or against any 
theory of the conditions under which, as a matter of history, 
laws may have been first established. It is easy, and for certain 
purposes may be advisable, to define a sense of the term in 
which ‘ laws ^ do not exist till an advanced stage of civilisation, 
when sovereignties of ascertained range and scope have been 
established, and when the will of the sovereign has come to be 
expressed in general and permanent forms. In proportion as we 
thus restrict our usage of the term ‘ law ^ we shall have to ex- 
tend our view of the effect upon human life of social require- 
ments, which are not ‘laws,'' hut to which the good citizen 
renders an obedience the same in principle as that which he 
renders to ‘ laws ' ; an obedience at once willing and constrained 
— ^willing, because recognised as the condition of a social good, 
which is his own highest good; constrained, in so far as it 
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prc\cnts Inm from doinp: ^\hat lie would otlionMco like to do 
Tt IS with the ground of this obedience tint the monli‘'t is con- 
ccnied, ns Innng Iwcn rcndcrwl when os jet Oiw ' in the rr- 
stnetod pcn«t was not, nnd os still rendcrctl c<pnllj bj the good 
citizen to the low which the state enforces, nnd to tint of which 
the sanction is a social sentunont shared hj him 

201 This ground the niomhsl finds m Keason, neconhtig to the 
sen«e explained lie wiU Intcn rcspectfiillj to onj ncconnt, for 
which historians can claim proliahililj , of the courses of c^ents 
bj which |K>wrcrs, strong enough to enforce general ol>c(honco, 
ha^o been gatheretl into the hands of iiulmduals or groups of 
men, but he will reflect that, though the exercise of force ma\ 
l>c a ncccssarj incident in the maintenance of go\ eminent, it 
cannot of itself produce the state of mind on winch social union 
m anj of Us forms depends He will listen, further, to all that 
the anthropologist can tell him of the earliest forms m which 
such union can be Iracctl, Imt here again he will reflect that, 
when the phenomena of some pnroilnc usage ha>c been duly 
estahlishcd, the interpretation of the state of mind which thej 
represent is a further <picstion, and ©no that cannot be nnswered 
wUboat reference to the dcaclojicd consciousness which is ours 
MTicn the anthropologist has gathered all the results he can 
from a collation of tlic sajings and doings of sucli unciMli«cd 
people as can now be ob«ciacd, with rcconls nnd burMMiU from 
the li\es of our ancestors, lus chic for the interpretation of lus 
matcnal will depend in the last resort on his nnaljsis of that 
world of feeling, thought, and desire, m winch he himself li\es 
Unless the fragmentarj indications obtainable of the life of 
primitive humanity can be interpreted as expressing n conscious- 1 
ness in germ or principle the same as ours, wo haae no clue to| 
their inner significance at all They ore at best no more to ns 
than the gestures of animals, from which we maj conjecture 
that the animal is pleased or pained, hut by which no conscious- 
ness in its intrinsic nature is com eyed to us, as it is comejed in 
the speech of another man Wo may, of course, take tins a low of 
them We may hold that no inference is possible from them to 
any state of mmd on the part of primitive man But wo cannot 
interpret them as expressing a state of mind without founding 
our conception of the state of mind on our own consciousness i 
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Even if it were possible on any other plan to read a state of 
mind in them at all^ we certainly could not read in them a con- 
sciousness from which our own has been developed^ •without 
assuming an identity, under -udiatever variety of modification, 
between the less and the more developed consciousness. 

Thus^ though our information about primitive man were very 
.different from what it is, it could never be other than a contra- 
diction to found upon it a theory of the state of mind under- 
lying the earliest forms of social union, which should represent 
this state of mind as different in kind fi’om that which, upon fair 
analysis of the spiritual life now shared by us, we find to be the 
. condition of such social union as actually exists. If we are right 
I in ascribing to Reason a function of union in the life that we 
= know; if we are right in holding that thi’ough it we are con- 
: scious of ourselves, and of others as ourselves, — through it accord- 
ingly that we can seek to make the best of ourselves and of others 
with ourselves, and that in this sense Reason is the basis of 
society, because the source at once of the establishment of equal 
practical rules in a common interest, and of self-imposed sub- 
! jection to those rules ; then we are entitled to hold that Reason 
j fulfilled a function intrinsically the same in the most primitive 
! associations of man with man, between which and the actual 
I institutions of family and commune, of state and nation, there 
I has been any continuity of development. 

205. The foundation of morality, then, in the reason or self- 
objectifying consciousness of man, is the same thing as its 
foundation in the institutions of a common life — in these as 
directed to a common good, and so directed not mechanically but 
with consciousness of the good on the part of those subject to 
the institutions. Such institutions are, so to speak, the form 
and body of reason, as pi’actical in men. Without them the 
rational or self-conscious or moral man does not exist, nor with- 
out them can any being have existed from whom such a man 
could be developed, if any continuity of nature is implied in 
development. No development of morality can be conceived, nor 
can any history of it be traced (for that would imply such a con- 
ception), which does not presuppose some idea of a common 
good, expressing itself in some elementary effort after a regula- 
tion of life. Without such an idea the development wotdd be 
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as impossible as it is impossible that sight should be generated 
ivhen there is no optic nerve TYith it, however restricted in 
range the idea may be, there i*? given * in promise and potency ^ 
the ideal o£ which the rcahsabon would be perfect morality, the 
ideal of a society m which every one shall treat every one else as 
his neighbour, m which to e\ ery rational agent the well being 
or perfection of every other such agent shall he included in that 
perfection of himself for which he lives And as the most ele- 
mentary notion in a rational being of a personal good, common 
to himself with another who is as himself, is in possibility such 
an ideal, so the most primitive institutions for the regulation of 
a society with reference to a common good are already a school 
for the character ivhich shall be responsive to the moral ideal 
It has become a common place among us that the moral sus- ‘ 
ceptibilities which we find in ourselves, would not exist hut fori 
the action of law and authoritative custom on many generationsf 
of our ancestors The common place is doubtless perfectly true| 
It IS only misleadmg when we overlook the rational capacities 
implied in the ongm and mamtenance of such law and custom 
The most elementary moralisation of the mdividual must always 
have arisen from his finding himself m the presence of a require- 
ment, enforced against his inclinations to pleasure, but in an 
interest which he can recognise as being his own, no less than 
the interest of those by whom the requirement is enforced The 
recognition of such an interest by the individual is an outcome 
of the same reason as that which has led to the mamtenance 
of the requirement by the society he belongs to All further 
ttiWu^aVKin oi dxdins, nW tftVaini- 
tion of conscience in response to them — ^presupposes this pri- 
mary recognition Of the pnncipal movements mto which the 
development may he analysed we shall now go on to speak in 
more detail, only premising that the necessity of describing 
them separately should not lead us to forget that they are 
mutually involved 


B The "Extension of the Area of Common Good 

206 The f^rst of the movements into which the development 
of morality may be analysed consists in a gradual extension, for | 
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the mental eye o£ the moral suhjeet, of the range of pcr.sons to 
whom the common good is conceived as common ; towards whom 
and between whom accordingly ohligjitions are understood to 
exist. What may have been the narrowest restrictions on this 
range within wliich the process of moralisation has gone on_, we 
have no means of saying. We only know that the earliest 
ascertainable histoiy exhibits to us communities, relatively very 
confined, within any one of which a common good, and in con- 
sequence a common dut^q is recognised as between the members 
of the community, while beyond the particular community tlui 
range of mutual obligation is not understood to extend. Among 
ourselves, on the contrary, it. is almost an axiom of popular 
Ethics that there is at least a potcnt.ial duty of every man to 
every man — a duty which becomes actual so soon as one comes 
to have any dealing with the other. It is true that plenty of 
pretexts, some under very philosophical disguise, arc always 
forthcoming when it is wished to evade the duty; but, when 
we are free from private bias, we do not seriously dispute its 
validity. Conscience is uneasy at its violation, as it would not 
have been, according to all indications, in the case, let u.s say, 
of a Greek who used his slave as a chattel, though according 
to his lights the Greek might he as conscientious as an}' of us. 
Yet the language in which we most natumlly express our con- 
ception of the duty of all men to all men indicates the school — 
that of tribal, or civil, or family obligation — in which wo have 
been trained to the conception. We convey it in the concrete 
by speaking of a human family, of a fraternity of all men, of 
the common fatherhood of God; or we suppose a universal 
Christian citizenship, as wide as the Humanity for which Christ 
died, and in thought we transfer to this, under certain analogical 
adaptations, those claims of one citizen upon another which 
have been aetually enforced in societies united under a single 
sovereignty. 

207. It is not uncommon indeed with men to whom a little 
philosophy has proved a dangerous thing, to make much of the 
distinction between an obligation that admits of being enforced 
between persons subject to a common sovereign, and what is 
alleged to be due from man to man, as such; to extenuate the 
claims of humanity, and even to make meray over the fraternity 
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of men nnd iwllon*. Tlip «li<lmc!ion it m»i!y <lnwn, nnil, m> 
long: nt llicrc continno to W mni wlm will not olnirrve oliVign* 
tiont unlcs^t cnfon'Otl, it cannot Im» contiilertti I'nrtinlly nnlnj- 
portant. llul for llio momlikt it i* inon* important to ol»one 
tljc rx'al fuMon, in ilic contcirncc of tljo*c ritircnt of tlic m«lem 
worU N\lio on? mo»t rftj>onti\c |o tin* In^licr inflnenrct of theiri 
tinic, of tiutii't cnfi'rwl Uy I'cniliirt nn«l tho*<‘ of wMrh} 

tlic fuiniincnt cannot Ik* ctactM Ky ritirrn of ntiren, or l«y| 
MNcreig^ of jojlijrctt, l»ut i« frit t» l*c ilm* from man to inan.^ 
It it n<*l more certain tliat a man wtmlt! not n Ut:ty. 

f.ff. of ednoating' lii< j»(»or no^liltitirt or Iir1pji»^ to IjUtiIc 
a iilaNC, tmlc't, pmentomt U'furr him, ft^iial nglitt Iml Nan 
cnforwtl ntnon;* men who coiiM not haar !Jn<leT>tiaiiti the urun;; 
of tlaat'Tj* or the claim of the laWjnr to a chance of tai''inf; 
himKlf, than that there art* mm now to whom »tjrh ilntirt 
present tlumtrUct willj ja»t the name cog^^irv at li*p»l ohlipt- 

tiont; m<n to whom the motiac for fnlfillmtr the Latter hat 
l)«n uri tntirvly ptir^^al frtma any fear of iwnnllirt, tint the 
aNemx* of mrh f«*ar, at a motive to the fulfilment of humani- 
tarian ilnlict, maLct no to the till vuTctj'ily of fn\. 

ril)in;f them. 

No pnditil modtfitwtion of Krlfith fear or lioix* conUl jicltl a 
dtfj[>o-.ition of ihit Lind; and if thete wen* the indo onpnal 
molivit to civil or trilcil or family fdxtlienrr, it wouM Ik? nnin* 
Ulhgdhlc (hat a ftatc of iniml fhoiihl n'^ult, in whhh n man 
im\»otes vlutioK on hinvHlf tjuilc N'voml the ran*^' of Muh oIkkIv- 
(lua?. Jlui if at tlic root of Muh olxallencc, at Will at of the 
iiiptitutions to which it hat liccn rvndeml, th(rv* hat Ixa'ii an 
idea of pood, fiuppotiil hy the mn'-ciomnetH of unfulfillcil j'ovtj- 
bilitica of the rational nature common to nil men, then it it 
iniclHpihlo lliat, aw the ranpc of tint idnv oxlendt il^tlf — at it 
(jints to Ik* umlethUKKl that no race or relipion or htnlnt it a 
bar to fclNdctenninetl co-operation in its fulfilment — the M’uto 
of duty which it jieldt, and whirli has pained its j>owcr over 
natural dehires and averhiona throuph ^'enenilions of di'^oipllno 
in the family and the atnte, ahould liecome n honto of what in 
due to mun n« Futh, and not inertly to the memlK*rH of n par- 
ticular community. The thaiige is not nccostarily in the 
strength, in the constraining power, of Uio fcchng of duty— 
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perhaps it is never stronger now than it may have been in an 
Israelite who would have yet recognised no claim in a Philistine^ 
or in a Greek who would yet have seen no harm in exposing a 
sickly child — ^but in the conceived range of claims to which 
the duty is relative. Persons come to be I'eeognised as having 
claims who would once not have been recognised as having any 
claim^ and the claim of the to-ot koX ofxoLoi comes to be admitted 
where only the claim of indulged inferiors would have been 
allowed before. It is not the sense of duty to a neighbour, 
but the practical answer to the question Who is my neighbour ? 
that has varied. 

208. The extension of this process has indeed often been 
looked on with suspicion by .practical men. It has been sug- 
gested that the friend of man is apt to be the friend of no one 
in particular. ^ Enthusiasm for humanity ■’ is thought to inter- 
fere until the ties of country and fellow-citizenship, without 
putting any influence in their place which can be relied on for 
controlling the selfish inclinations of the individual. The sus- 
picion is probably groundless. The excuses which selfishness 
makes for itself in the mouths of cultivated men wiU, no doubt^ 
vary according to the philosophical tendencies of the time ; and 
it would be hard to . deny that it may take advantage of a cant 
of Humanitarianism, as of any other cant that may be in vogue. 
But if this illustrates the old lesson — too familiar to need illus- 
tintion — that there are no intellectual formulae of which the 
adoption will serve as a substitute for discipline of character, it 
argues notlring against the view that^ given the discipline of 
character by which alone our selfish or pleasure-seeking ten- 
dencies can be controlled or superseded, the practical value of 
a man'’s morality increases with the removal of limitations upon 
his view of the kind of humanity which constitutes a claim 
equal with his own. If the fundamental readiness to forgo 
pleasure for duty cannot be produced merely by a wider view 
-of the claims which others have on us, it can scarcely suffer 
) from such a view. Indeed, if habit is strengthened by exercise, 

I ifc would seem that the habit on which the fulfilment of known 
I duties depends, once partially formed, must be sti-engthened 
I rather than other vase by that more constant call for the practice 
j of duty which naturally arises from recognition of a wider range 
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of persons to vrhom duties arc due. Self-indulgent tendencies 
whioli often tend to revive, as life goes on, in tliose who have 
mastered themselves enough for 'respectability,' but to whom 
the range of duties implied in respectability is a narrow one, 
will be more constantly cliallcngcd by situations in which un- 
familiar duties have to bo met. And if the dutiful disposition 
must thus gain rather than lose in strength from the enlighten- 
ment before W’hieh the exclusive dependence of moral claims on 
relations of family, status, or citizenship disappears, it would 
seem that with this disappearance its effect in furthering the 
social realisation of human capabilities must greatly increase. 
Faculties w’hich social repression and separation prevent from 
development, take new life from the enlarged co-operation wbicb 
the recognition of equal claims in all men brings with it. Not 
is it the case, as we arc apt to suppose, that the gain in this 
respect is confined merely to the majority, while the few' favoured 
by tho system of prinlogcd status and national antagonism pro- 
portionately lose. "Wc only imagine this to bo the ease from a 
misleading association of greater capability with more distinc- 
tive supremacy. The special qualities of command are, no doubt, 
less highly developed as the idea of the brotherhood of men 
comes to be more fully carried out in the institutions of the 
world, but meanwhile the capabilities implied in social self- 
adjustment become what they could not be before. If wo ad- 
mire these capabilities less than the qualities of command, it is 
perhaps because we have not adjusted our admirations to what 
we must yet admit to be tho divine plan of man's development. 

209. The very possibility, however, of raising tlie question 
whether men arc really the better for the acceptance of humani- 
tarian ideas, indicates the extent of their actual currency. Their 
influence may be traced alike in the positive laws, and institu- 
tions maintained by law, of civilised nations; in the law of 
opinion, the social sentiments and expectations, prevalent among 
them; and in the formulae by which philosophers have sought 
to methodise this law of opinion. It would be superfluous here 
to follow in detail the process by wbicb the law of Christendom 
has gradually come to conform to the 'Jus naturale' already 
recognised by Ulpian and the Institutes, according to whicli 
'omnes homines aequales sunt,' Nor is it to tbc purpose to 
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/ discuss tlie share which Stoic philosophers;, Roman jurists^ and 
I Christian teachers may severally have had in gaining accept- 
[ ance for the idea of human equality. It is only some spirit of 
partisanship that can lead us to put one set of teachers or in- 
stitutions into competition with another for the credit of having 
contributed most to.what^ after all^ is hut the natural fulfilment 
of a capability given in reason itself — a fulfilment which only 
special selfish interests can withstand. Given the idea of a 
common good and of self-determined participators in it — ^the 
i idea implied, as we have seen, in the most primitive human 
\ society — the tendency of the idea in the minds of all capable 
\ of it must be to include, as participators of the good, all who 
I have dealings with each other and who can communicate as ‘ I ^ 
- and ^ Thou."’ With growing means of intercourse and the pro- 
; gress of reflection the theory of a universal human fellowship is 
■ its natural outcome. It is rather the retardation of the accept- 
ance of the theory that the historian has to explain; its re- 
tardation by those private interests which have made it incon- 
venient for powerful men and classes to act upon it, and have 
led them to welcome any counter- theory which might justify 
their practice ; such, e.^., as the interests which led some of the 
American communities, after claiming their own independence 
on the ground that ‘ all men are born free and equal,^ to vindicate 
negro slavery for nearly a hundred years and only to relinquish 
it after a tremendous war in its defence. 

I 210. However retarded, equality before the law has at length 
j been secured, at least ostensibly, for all full-grown and sane 
! human beings throughout Christendom. Under ordinary eir- 
\ cumstances the right to free movement, and to the free enjoy- 
ment and disposal of the fruits of his labour, is guaranteed to 
t every one, on condition of his respecting the like freedom in 
others. Social sentiment not merely responds to the require- 
ments of law in this respect and secures their general observance, 
but often demands, on the ground of a common humanity, some 
qiositive contribution to the service of others where law can 
merely prevent a violation of rights, and some abatement from 
the strict exaction of a claim which law sanctions. It would 
almost everywhere condemn the refusal of help to a man, how- 
ever alien in blood, language and religion, whose life depended 
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on the help being guen him, or the exaction of n debt Icgall) 
due at the coct of the debtor 8 slarvntion The ncee«sitics of 
vnr indeed are treated ns pncticall 3 8ii«i>cnding the chims of a 
common luimanit) Tlic processes bj which the general con- 
pcionec reconciles itself to their frO doing cannot l>o considcrcil 
here , hut the fact that it ih onl) when in eonnict w ith the appa- 
rent claims of a common countrj that the claims of a common 
humanit) are thought to be FuiHrswlcil, shows what a strong 
hold the latter ha^e obtained on social sentiment 
211 1 or an abstract expression of the notion that there is | 
something due from c\crj man to cacrj man, simply ns incn,j 
we ma\ n\ail oursoUcs of the phrase cmplo^eil in the fiinousj 
definition of Justice m the Institutes — 'Jn-litia 1*^1 coiistans 
et perpelua aohintas *uum eutqtic Irdmendi * 1 cer} man Imlh 
b) law and common scntimenl i« rotogmse^l ns ha\ing a * Mium * 
whatcNcr the ' suum * maj l>o, and is thus ctlectuan} distingnished 
from the ammaU (at ans rite according to our tn-almcnt of 
them) and from things He is deemcil capable of ba\ing some- 
thing of bis ow n, as aiiim ils. and tbiiigs arc not He is treated | 
ns an end, not morel) as a means It is ob\ ions mdecil that the ' 
notion txpn>«ctl b) the ‘ suum cinque,* cNcn when it carries with 
it the admtsiion that cict) man, as such, has a *smim ’ is a most 
msufliciont guide to c'Oiiduct till we can answer the question 
what the 'suum* in each ease i«, and that no siuh niiRWcr is 
doducihle from thiJ mere pnncipic that c\er} one has a ‘smiin * 
In fact, of course, this prmcijdo is ncacr wrought into law or 
general sentiment without aer) precise, though perhaps insuf- 
ficient and uUimalclj uuteuabk, dctcnmnations of what vs due 
from one to another m the ordinarj mlcrconrst of tho'^o habilu 
ally associated Particular duties to this man and that lia\e 
been recognised long before reflection Ins rtaehed the stage in 
wlncli a dut) to man ns such can be recognised How far upon 
reflection we can iind in these particular duties — m the detail 
of conventional moralit} — a permanent and uiu\crs.\l basis for 
right conduct, is a separate question lor the present wo wish 
to follow out the effect exerted upon the responsive conscience 
by life m a society where a capacitj for rights, some claim on 
his fellow men, has come to be nsenhed to every man Given/ 
that readiness to recognise a duty and to act ujion the rccog J 
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1 nition^ wliicli is the proper outcome in the individual of family 
land civil discipline as governed by an idea of common good. 
I what sort of rule of conduct will the individual, upon unbiassed 
1 reflection, obtain for himself from the establishment in law and 
general sentiment of the principle thut every man can claim 
I something as his due? How will it tend to define for him 
:the absolutely desirable, and the ideal of conduct as directed 
thereto ? 

212. The great result will be to fix it in his mind, as a con- 
dition of such conduct, that it should be ali/ce for the real good 
of all men concerned in or affected by it, as estimated on the 
same principle. This rule has indeed become so familiarised to 
our consciences, however frequently we violate it, that at first 
sight it may seem to some too trivial to be worthy a philo- 
sopher’s attention, while by others it may be remarked that, till 
we have decided what the real good of all men is, and have at 
least some general knowledge of the effect upon it, under certain 
conditions, of certain lines of conduct, the rule will not tell us 
how we ought to act in particular cases. Such a remark would 
be plainly true. For the present, however, we are considering 
the importance to the conscientious man of this recognition of a 
like claim in all men, taken simply by itself, irrespectively of 
those criteria of the good and of those convictions as to the 
means of arriving at it by which the recognition is in fact 
always accompanied. It is the source of the refinement in his 
I sense of justice. It is that which makes him so over-ciuious, as 
it seems to the ordinary man of the world, in enquiring, as to 
any action that may suggest itself to him, whether the benefit 
which he might gain by it for himself or for some one in whom 
he is interested, would be gained at the expense of any one else, 
however indifferent to him pei'sonally, however separated from him 
^in family, status, or nation. It makes the man, in short, who will 
jbe just before he is generous ; who will not merely postpone his 
jown interest to his friend’s, but who, before he gratifies an ‘^.altru- 
jistie’ inclination, will be careful to enquire how in doing so he 
/would affect others who are not the object of the inclination. 
This characteristic of the man who is just in the full light of the 
idea of human equality is independent of any theory of well-being 
on his part. Whether he has any theory on the matter at all, 
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whether he is theoretical!} an * Awjctic' or a * Hcdonifit/ makes 
little pnctical (lifrcrcnco The e««cntial tiling; is tint he applies no 
other standard m judg^ing oE tlic s\c1l-hcin{» oE others linn m 
Jiulong oE his own, and tint ho v\iU not promote his onn ncll- 
being or tint oE one whom he lo\es or likes, from whom ho Ins 
roecivod scmec or expects it, at the cost oE impc<hng in nii) M-ay 
the ncll being of one nho is nothing to him but a man, or 
whom ho in\ohmtanl} dtdikes, tint he mil not do this know- 
ingly, and lint he is Inhittnlly on the look-out to know whether 
his actions will ln^o this clToct or not 

On supposition tint a man has mil} attaincsl this Inhit oE 
practical justice, that it h hts constant and uniform state, lie 
lias in him at least the negaluo pnnciple ot all virtue , a prin- 
ciple that mil cITccluall} restrain him from doing all tint he 
ought not, it it docs not move him to do all that he ought e 
cannot indeed Ik* sure tint it mil present the poesibiht} of liis 
doing acts which in the general result yield more pain than 
pleasure The most equitable intentions, most carcEully eamwl 
out, wall not, for instance, fa\c a man from Inbiht} to do some- 
thing, in ignorance of its consequences, which will m fact pro- 
mote a dangerous disease If howc\cr wo do not speak of a 
man doing an action which he ought not except in contempla- 
tion of his state of mind, as at an) rate intending consequences 
which he might have known to be mischicious, then the man 
who IS just m the sense described will be safe from doing what 
he ought not 

213 Such a man perhaps would not, earn ot this da} and in 
the most Chnstiamsod and ciMh«od socict}, command nni\crfal 
or act} heart} admiration floral emotions haao not been r 5 far 
wrought into accord with that pnnciplo of right in man as man, 
which has been cstabhshcil m law and recognised (though by no 
means m its full application) by social opinion There ma} 
indeed ho a well founded suspicion that the plea of justice before 
gencrosit} is often rather made an excuse for deficient generosity 
than a ground for scrupulosity of justice But, more than this, 
the duty of treating all men equally, c%cn to tlio extent of not 
serving a friend or kinsman or countrjTnan m a manner pre- 
judicial to any one else, though it would no longer he in words 
denied, has yet little hold on the ‘ hearts ' cv cn oE educated and 
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i respectable men. It has been for this reason, far more than 
from its being founded on a Hedonistic psychology, which in fact 
I was common to it with nearly all the Moral Philosophy of Eng- 
1 land, that Utilitarianism has encountered so much popular dis- 
j like. The principle embodied in the formula, that ^ every one 
j should count for one and no one for more than one ^ in the cal- 
culation of felicific consequences, has been the source at once of 
its real beneficence in the life of modern society and of the 
, resistance, far more formidable than that of ‘ Ascetic ^ philosophy, 
► which it has met with. It has been the source of its beneficence 


because, quite independently of the identification of the highest 
1 good with a greatest possible sum of pleasures — ^perhaps iudeed, 
as we shall see later on, inconsistently with that identification — 
; it has pmetically meant for Utilitarians that eveiy human 
; person was to be deemed an end of absolute value, as much 
entitled as any one else to have his well-beiug taken account 
of in considering the justifiableness of an action by which that 
well-being could be affected. And it is precisely this that has 
brought the Utilitarian into conflict with every class-prejudice, 
with every form of family or national pride, with the inveterate 
and well-reputed habit of investing with a divine right the 
cause of the friend or the pai'ty or the institution which happens 
to interest us most, without reference to its bearings on the 
welfare of others more remote from our sympathies. 

214. Eor practical purposes the principle that, in the estimate 
of the resulting happiness by which the value of an action is to 
be judged, ‘ every one should count for one and no one for more 
than one,^ yields very much the same direction as that one of 
the formulae employed by Kant for the statement of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, which has probably always commended itself 
most to readers alive to the best spirit of their time : — ‘ Act so 
as to treat humanitj’’, whether in yom* own person or in that of 
others, always as an end, never merely as a means.'' We say 
for practical jnirposes, because, as strictly intei'preted, "the one by 
a Benthamite, the other by a Kantist, the significance of the 
two foi'mulae is whoUy different. The Benthamite would re- 


jpudiatc or pronounce unintelligible the notion of an absolute 
l value in the individual person. It is not eveiy person, accord- 
ling to him, but every pleasure, that is of value in itself ; and in 
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ncconl.'incc ■with thi‘; view he hx*? to qualify the formula wo have 
l>ccn dwelling on, fo as to empty it, if not of all practical signifi- 
cance, at any rate of the Fignificanec which we have ascrihcil to it, 
and which has been the real gtiidc to the reforming Utilitarian. 

Ujwn ne<lonictic principles it wdll only bo as 'suppo^ied equal 
in degree^* that one perpon's happiness, i.r. his experience of 
^dcasurc, is to count for ns much as another’s. Now as thcj 
ascertainment of this equality in degree between the happiness] 
of one man and that of another is practically impossible, and as, 
there is every reason to think (liat different men arc Fuscoptihle* 
of pleasure in most different degrees, it is hart! to foc how the 
formula, thus intorpretctl, can alTonl any positive ground for 
that treatment of all men’s happiness ns entitled to equal con-\ 
Fideration, for which Utilit.arians have in practice hcon fo laud-j 
nbl}' zealous. The roost that could Iwj deduced from it would Ik* 
Fome very general condemnation of those fixed class-distinctions 
which, by interfering with the free pursuit of pleasure on the 
part of unprivilegc<l persons, would Fcem to lessen the aggregate 
of pleasure resulting on the whole. Under it a Fuperior race or 
order could plead Ftrong justification, not indeed for causing 
useless pain to the inferior, hut for Fystcmalically postponing 
the inferior’s claims to happiness to its omi. Certainly no ahso-| 
lute rule could lx* founded on it, prohibiting all pursuit of\ 
happiness by one man which interferes witlj tlic ImppincFs of 
another, or what we commonly call the oppression of llio weaker 
by the Btronger j for, the stronger being presumably capable of 
pleasure in higher degree, there could Ik* nothing to nhow that 
the quantity of pleasure resulting from the gain to the Btronger 
through the loss to the weaker xvas not greater than would luavc 
been the quantity resulting if the claims of each had been 
treated as otpial. Instead of such a rule as that on which Utili- 
tarians have been among the forwatdest to net— ^ We that arc 
strong ouglit to hear the infirmities of the w’cak, and not to 
please ourselves’ — we should bo logically entitled at most to n 
counsel of prudence, advising much circumspection on the part 
of the strong before lie assumes that an addition to his pleasure, 
which involves a Buhtraction from the pleasure of the 'U’cak, 
would neutralise the subtraction in the hedonistic calculus. 

' See Mill's UtilitarianUm, p. 93. 
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as it affects the mlmtion on ^\lllch the practice of justice is 
founded 

21G The indiMdual’s conscience is reason m him as informed 
bj the Mork of reason wthout him m the stnicture and con- 
trolling sentiments of societj The basis of tint structure, the 
source of thoce Ecntim(!nts,can only be a sclf-objcctifying spirit, 
a spint through the action of which beings such as we arc, en- 
dowed with certain animal susceptibilities and affcctctlby certain 
natural fj mpathies, become capable of stnN ing after some better- 
ing or fulfilment of thcm«cl\cs, which they conceive ns an nb«o- 
lute good, and in which they include a like bettering or fulfil- 
ment of olher<» “Uithout such Fpmtuil action, m howc\er 
clemcntaT} a form, there can l>e no Focicta, in the proper human 
Ecn«KJ, at all , no community of perpons, howcicr small, to whom 
the treatment m any respect by each of the other as him'self 
would be intelligible 

On the other hand, giicn any commumly of pcr«ons rendered 
possible by such a spintual pnnciple, it >8 poUnliatfy a com- 
munity of all men of whom one can communicate with the other 
as ‘I' with *Tliou^ The recognition of reciprocal claims, c«- 
kabhshed as betw ecu its own members w ithin each of a multitude 
of social groups, admits of cstabli«limciit between members of 
all the groups taken together There is no neccs^-arj limit of 
numbers or space beyond winch the spiritual principle of Focial 
relation becomes incffoclue The impediments to its action in 
bringing about a practical recognition of umieival human fel- 
lowship, though greater in degree, arc the Fame m kind ns 
those which interfere with the rnamteunnee of unity m the 
family, the tribe, or the urban commonwealth They are all 
reducible to what we may comcnicntly call the antagonism of 
the natural to the spiritual man The prune impediment, alike 
to the maintenance of the narrower and to the formation of 
wider fellowships, is selfishness which we may describe proii-l 
Fionally (pending a more thorough empury into the relation 
between pleasure and the good) as a preference of private plea- 
sure to common good But the wader, the more universal the 
fellowship that is in question, the more serious become those i 
iiftpedimcnts to it, of which selfishness may and does take ad- 
vantage, but winch are so far independent of it tliat they hnngl 
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I the most self-devoted members of one tribe or state into wbat 
/ seems on both sides inevitable hostility with those of another. 
Such are ignorance, with the fear that springs from ignorance ; 
misapprehension of the physical ‘ conditions of well-being, and 
consec[nent suspicion that the gain of one community must be 
the loss of another ; geographical separations and demarcations, 
until the misunderstandings that arise from them. The effect 
of these has often been to make it seem a necessary incident of 
a many’s obligation to his own tribe or nation that he should 
deny obligations towards men of another tribe or nation. And 
while higher motives have thus co-operated with mere selfishness 
in strengthening national separation and antagonism, it would 
be idle to deny a large share, in the process by which such 
influences have been partially overcome, to forces — e. g. the force 
of conquest and, in particular, of Roman conquest — which, though ' 
they have been apphed and guided in a manner only possible to 
distinctively rational agents, have been very slightly under the 
control of any desire for social good on the part of the persons 
wielding them. 

I But where the selfishness of man has proposed, his better 
! reason has disposed. Whatever the means, the result has been 
• a gradual removal of obstacles to that recognition of a universal 
fellowship which the action of reason in men potentially eon- 
; stitutes. Large masses of men have been brought under the . 
I control each of a single system of law and while each system ' 
j has carried with it manifold results of selfish violence and seem- 
I ing accident, each has been essentially an expression of reason, 

I as embodying an idea of permanent well-being which the indi- 
I vidual conceives to be common to his nation with himself. Each 
I has maintained alike, under whatever differences of form, the 
institutions of the family and of property ; and there has thus 
arisen, along with an order of life which habituates the indi- 
vidual to the subordination of his likes and dislikes to social 
requirements, a sort of common language of right, in which the 
idea of imiversal human fellowship, of claims in man as man — 
itself the outcome of the same reason which has yielded the laws 
of particular communities — can find the expression necessary to 
its taking hold on the minds of men. 

317. In the light of these considerations we may trace a 
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history, if wc like to call it so, of the just man^s conscience— of 
the conscience which dictates to him an equal regard to the 
wcll-heing, estimated on the same principle as his own, of all 
whom his actions may affect. It is a historj', however, which 
docs not carry us hack to anything beyond reason. It is a 
history of which reason is the beginning and the end. It is 
reason which renders the individual capable of 6clf-impo<5od obe- 
dience to the law of his family and of his state, while it is to 
reason that this law itself owes its existence. It is thus both 
teacher and learner of the lesson through which a conscience of 
any kind, uath the habit of conformity to conscience, is first 
acquired, and the indi\ndual becomes capable of a reverence 
which can control inclinations to pleasure. Reason is equally 
the medium of that extension of one system of bw over many 
communities, of like systems over a still wider range, which, in 
prophetic souls rcflocling on it, first elicits the latent idea of a 
fellowship of all, and furnishes them with a mode of expression 
through which the idea may be brought borne to ordinary men. 
When it is so brought home, the personal habits which arc 
needed to give practical effect to it, and which on their part 
only needed the leaven of this idea to expand into a wider bene- 
ficence, arc already there. But they arc there through the 
action of the same reason, os already yielding social order and 
obedience wtbin narrower forms of community. 

^ Thus in the conscientious citizen of modem Christendom 
reason nathout and reason within, reason as ohjcctivo and reason 
as suhjectivo, reason as the better spirit of the social order in which 
he hres, and reesen ss hishye} rece^ttithrt and ittierpretsti^m d 
that spirit— these being but different aspects of one and the 
same reality, which is the operation of the divine mind in man 
—combine to yield both the judgment, and obedience to the 
judgment, which wc variously express by saying that every 
human person has an absolute value j that humanity in the 
person of every one is always to he treated as an end, never 
merely as a means; that in the estimate of that well-being 
which forms the true good every one is to count for one and no 
one for more than one ; that every one has a ‘ suum ’ which 
every one else is hound to render him. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE DEVELOPJIENT OF THE MORAL IDEAL (CONTINUED). 

C. The Determination of the Idea of Common Good. 

^18. The development of morality, whieli we liave been con- 
sidering-, bas been a development from tlie primary recognition 
of an absolute and common good — a good common as between 
some group of persons interested in eacb other, absolute as that 
of wbicb tbe goodness is conceived to be independent of tbe 
likes and dislikes of individuals ; but we have so far considered 
tbe development only with reference to tbe extension of tbe 
range of persons between whom tbe good is conceived to be 
common, and wbo on tbis ground come to recognise equivalent 
duties to eacb other. Tbe outcome of tbe process, when treated 
in tliis one-sided way, exhibits itself merely as tbe intuition of 
tbe educated conscience that tbe true good must be good for all 
men, so that no one should seek to gain by anotber^s loss, gain 
and loss being estimated on tbe same principle for eacb. It has 
not appeared so far bow tbe conscience is trained in tbe appre- 
hension of what in particular tbe good is, and in tbe consequent 
imposition on itself of particular duties, We have treated, the 
precept ‘ suum cuique •’ as if tbe just man arrived at tbe idea of 
its applicability to all men, and at tbe eorresponding disposition 
to apply it, without any such definite enbgbtenment in regard 
to tbe good proper to every one with whom be may have to do, 
as is necessary for bis practical guidance. Some such defect of 
treatment is -unavoidable so long as absti-action of some kind is 
tbe condition of all exposition; so long as we can only attend to 
one aspect of any reality at a time, though quite aware that it is 
I only one aspect. We have now to make up for tbe defect 
I by considering tbe gradual determination of tbe idea of good. 
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■which goes nlong with the growth oC the conviction that it is I 
good for all mon alike, and of the disposition to net accordingly. | 

219. In doing fo wo must firut recall tome conclusions pre- 
viously arris ctl at. The ulca of a gootl, we raw, is the idea of 
something that will rati«fy a de-ire. In no ca«o is to think of a 
plcaFiire the ramc thing as to think of a good. Only it Forac 
pleasure is the ohjcct of desire does the anticipation of the satis- 
faction of the desire yield the idea of the pleasure as a good, j 
^Yhen, as is constantly the case, the ohjcct of strongest desire toj 
a man — the object to which he U aciu.illy directing himself — is 
not any jdeaFnre, then it is not any pleasure that is thought of ^ 
ns a good, for it is not any plea-sure that 1 * the ohjcct with 
which the man thinks of fatisfymg himwif. In that ease it is 
only Fo far as tlie man in de«mng contemplates the pleasure, 
or relief from pain, that will heeonstitulnl hy Futisfaclion of the 
desire — a pleasure of which the imagination cannot from the 
nature of the case ha\c excited the desire— that any idea of 
pleasantness enters into the idea of the object n.s gcxxl at all. 
Taken hy it-clf, then, if it could to taken hy itself, the mere 
Fucccfsion of desires in a man, ns reflected on, would yield tliei 
presentation of many different good thing?, in which the rails- 
faction of tho«c desires had Ikjcii found and wa.« expected tol 
recur. Many of tliesc would he pleasures, because many objects of ! 
desire are pleasures (tbough the thought even of the-e ns pleasures 
is different from the thought of them as good); but many would 
not l>c pleasures, l>ecau-c there are many objects of desire which, 
arc not imagined pleasures, and which, though pleasure may be 
anticipated in their attainment, cannot be desireil on account of 
that pleasure. That very reflection on desires, however, which! 
is necessary to the idea of the Fevera! ohjccbi ratisfying them os 
good, implies that the subject of the desires distinguishes him- 
self from them. lienee there necessarily accompanies or super- 
venes upon the idea of manifold good things, in which manifold 
satisfactions have been or may bo found, the idea of a possible 
object whtcli may yield satisfaction of the desiring man or self, 
as such, who, as satisfaction of each particular desire is attained, 
still finds himself anew dissatisfied and wanting. 

220. Such an idea is implied in the most elementary moral 
judgments. It must ho operative in c\cry one who judges of 
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\ actions or dispositions as virtuous or vicious, and must be sup- 
^ posed by him to be operative in every one to whom he ascribes 
ivh’tue or vice. Por an agent merely capable o£ seeking the 
i satisfaction of successive desires, without eapacitj'’ for conceiving 
; a satisfaction of himself as other than the satisfaction of any 
‘ particular desire, and in consequence without capacity for con- 
ceiving anything as good permanently or on the whole, there 
could be no possibility of judging that any desire should or 
should not be gratified. No such judgment can be formed of 
any desire, unless the deshe is considered with reference to a 
good other than such as passes with the satisfaction of a desire. 
Even if the judgment involved no more than a comparison of 
the pleasures that hafi been experienced in the gratification of 
difierent desires, and a decision that one should not be gratified 
because interfering with the gratification of another from winch 
more pleasure was expected, this very comparison would imply 
that the person making it distinguished himself from his deshes 
and was cognisant of something good for himself on the whole — 
though for himself only in respect of his capacity for pleasure — 
to which good he expects the gratification of one desire to con- 
tribute more than that of another. Now the capacity for 
regarding certain desires as desires which should not' be grati- 
fied, must be supposed in any one who is either to form moral 
judgments or to have them applied to him. This- must be 
equally admitted whether we consider action or disposition to 
be the proper object of moral judgment ; whether we hold it to 
be by effects or by motives that actions are rendered morally 
good or bad. Unless a man could think of himself as capable 
of governing his actions by the consideration that of his desires 
some should, while others should not, be gratified, the distinc- 
tion of praise-worthy and blame-worthy actions would be un- 
meaning to him. He could not apprehend the distinction, nor 
could it with any significance be applied to his actions. 

221. It will scarcely be disputed, then, that the possibility of 
moral judgments implies some idea of a good, other than any 
particular pleasure or satisfaction of passing desire, with the 
superior value of which the value of any such pleasure or satis- 
faction may be compared. But we are apt to look upon the idea 
of superior good as formed merely by the combination in thought 
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o£ the many particular pleasures and satisfactions, as an imagined 
sum of them E\ ery one has expcnence of certain pleasures, of 
which he retams the memory and desires the recurrence Their 
recurrence in the largest quantity and with the greatest in- 
tensity that he can imagine, forms for him, it is supposed, when 
he thinhs calmly of the matter, that greatest good by reference 
to which he can estimate the value of the pleasures which from 
time to time he desires, counting them objects of which the 
desire should or should not be gratified, according as their en 
joyment is found upon expcnence to be compatible or other- 
wise With the enjojment of that greatest sum of imagmahle 
pleasures 

Now the question is whether the practical idea of something 
good on the whole, of a true or chief or highest or ultimate good 
— the idea imphed m the capacity for moral judgment — could 
even m its earliest stages he formed in this way The process 
by nhich on first thoughts we arc led to suppose that it can he 
and IS so formed, would seem to be as follows l ^e good wo 
ji g htlv-i dentifv with the desi red We at the same time accept 
the notion that the object of desire is always some imagined 
pleasure — a notion which would not commend itself as it does, 
but for the confusion into which we readily fall between the 
pleasure, or relief from pain, constituted by the satisfaction of 
any desire, and the object excitmg the desire Every pa rticular ^ 
good being thus supposed to be some pleasure, wo infer that 
the greatest good for any mdividual must he the greatest 
quantity of pleasure possible for him, and that the greatest good 
■si. jrhssh Aifa sss sS-&si hisx ssssi hs die grcafosvt irmsi ef 
pleasures that he can imagine 

It IS the latter part of the inference that is here specially in 
question Upon reflection it will appear that, from the supposi- 
tion that every desire has some imagined pleasure for its object 
it not only is no legitimate inference that a greatest sum of 
imaginable pleasures is most desired and therefore presents itself 
to the individual as his greatest good , it rather follows that no 
such sum of pleasures can be desired at all If the supposition 
IS admitted, we are justifled indeed in argumg that, m one sense 
of the term, the greatest pleasure w most desired, but only in 
the sense m which the greatest pleasure means the most mtense 
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particular pleasure that can he remembered or imagined. To 
^ argue from it that a greatest sum of imaginable pleasures is the 
1 object most desired^ or one that can be desii’ed at all, is to argue 
I from desire for a stS-te of feeling to desire for something which is 
j not a possible state of feeling. There can be no such thing as a 
state of feeling made up of a sum of pleasures ; and if the only 
possible object of desire is a state of pleasant feeling, as re- 
membered or imagined, there can be no such thing as desire 
for a sum of pleasmns. A sum of pleasures is not a pleasure, 
nor is the thought of it a remembranee or imagination of plea- 
: sure, such as on the supposition excites desire. It can only exist 
for the thought of a person considering certain pleasures as 
addible quantities, but neither enjoying them nor imagining 
their enjoyment. For the feeling of a pleased person, or in re- 
lation to his sense of enjoyment, pleasures cannot form a sum. 
However numerous the sources of a state of pleasant feeling, it 
is one, and is over before another can be enjoyed. It and its 
successors can be added together in thought, but not in enjoy- 
ment or in imagination of enjoyment. If then desire is only 
for pleasure, i.e. for an enjoyment or feeling of pleasure, we are 
simply the victims of words when we talk of desire for a sum of 
pleasm’es, much more when we take the greatest imaginable sum 
' to be the most desired. We are confusing a sum of pleasures as 
.'counted or combined in thought, with a sum of pleasures as felt 
■ or enjoyed, which is a nonentity. 

222. In the above it is not intended to deny that there may be 
in fact such a thing as desire for a sum or contemplated series of 
pleasures, or that a man may be so affected by it as to judge that 
some particular desire should not be gratified, if its gratification 
would interfere with the attainment of that more desirable ob- 
ject. The contention is merely that there could not be such 
a desire if desire were solely for pleasure, in the sense of being 
always excited by an imagination of some feeling of pleasure. 
As there cannot be a feeling of a sum of pleasures, neither can 
; there be an imagination of such a feeling. Desire for a sum or 
f series of pleasures is only possible so far as upon sundry desires, 
I each excited by imagination of a particular pleasure, there super- 
I venes in a man a desire not excited by any such imagination ; 
a desire for self-satisfaction. The man thinks of himself — ^he 
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cannot be properly Kiitl to imagine liim=elf — as the permanent , 
subject o£ these suecessi>e desires and of the succcsshc pleasures 
by imagination of nhich they have liecn cxcitctl; and a desire 
to satisfy liim'clf in their 6\icce«sivc enjoyment, unless counter- 
acted by a desire to satisfy himself in some other way (uhothcr 
with some particular pleasure imagined, or with some object that 
is not pleasure at all), may ari«c in consequence. Thus, in order 
to account for the transition from desire for imagined pleasures 
to desire for a sum or scries of pleasures, we must supjwsc the 
action of a principle wholly different from desire for imagined 
pleasures. ^Vc must suppose a determination of desire by the 
conception of self, its direction to self-satisfaction. The idea of 
something good on the nlmlc, even if nothing but a sum of 
pleasures entered into tbe idea as present to tbc mind of one 
whom it renders capable of moral judgment, could yet not result 
from tbc recurrence of images of pleasure or from a combination 
of desires each excited by such an imago. A desire to satisfy 
oneself, then, as distinct from desire for a feeling of pleasure, 
being necessary even to desire for a sum of pleasures, the ques- 
tion is whctlicr it can be a contemplateil possibility of satisfying 
oneself icilh pkanurtt that yields tbe idea of a true or blgbcst 
good, with wbich particular gratifications of desire may bo 
contrasted. 

223. Now it is not in dispute that we may and constantly do 
seek self-satisfaction for the moment in some imagined pleasure, 
though in our calmer mind we know' that the pleasure cannot 
afford the self-satisfaction sought. AVe could not deny tin's, nc- 
t'j. ttvi ww.'jwai wf IVa viiW, 

denying that the w*!!! is often directc<l to the attainment of 
pleasure. To deny it would be as untnic as to say of any one 
that his object is always a pleasure, even the liabitual * pleasure- 
seeker' being liable to particular propensions excited quite other- 
wise than by imaginations of pleasure. But, though self-satis- 
faction is constantly being sought in some pleasure or another, 
without reflection on the impossibility of its being found there, 
it is clear that interest in the attainment of a pleasure cannot 
suggest an idea, such as can control action, of something truly 
good or good on the whole — an idea of which the import lies in 
contrast wth the pleasure of wbich the attraction is for the 
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moment most strongly felt, and wliicli presupposes some consider- 
ation of the question where self-satisfaction is really to he found. 
] Reflecting on his desires for certain pleasm-es, a man may, no 
; doubt, judge one of them to he more of a good than another, on 
I the ground of its greater present atti’action for him ; hut such a 
i judgment neither implies nor could yield the contrast of the 
desired with the desirable, of good for the moment nuth good on 
the whole. It does indeed imply in any one so judging a dis- 
tinction of himself from his feelings, which, at a further stage of 
its action, yields the idea of something good on the whole. This 
idea arises from a many’s thought of himself as there to he satisfied 
when any feeling, in the enjoyment of which he may have sought 
satisfaction, is over. It is the idea of something in which he 
may he satisfied, not for this time and turn merely, hut at least 
more permanently. Could a contemplated succession of pleasures, 
then, seem to him to offer this relatively permanent satisfaction ? 
Could he, while reflecting on himself so far as to conceive the 
need of a lasting good, fail to reflect also on the fleeting nature 
of the pleasures of which he contemplates the succession ? Could 
he he deluded hy his own faculty of summing the stages of a 
succession into supposing that a series of pleasures, of which only 
one will he in enjoyment at each stage of the series, and none at 
all at the end, is the more lasting good of which he is in search, 
and for the sake of which he calls in question the value of the 
pleasure for the time most attmctive in imagination ? 

224. To answer these questions in the negative may seem un- 
warrantable, if for no other reason, in presence of the deliberate 
judgment of so many enlightened persons who tell us that their 
only conception — the only conception which seems to them pos- 
sible — of a true good is just that of a greatest sum of pleasm'es; 

’ that when they decide against the pursuit of a particular pleasure 
i as not good on the whole, they simply mean that its enjo 3 anent 
; would he incompatible with the attainment of a larger sum of 
j pleasures which it is open to them to enjoy. Can we doubt that 
f such persons really form their judgments of the good as they 
suppose themselves to do ; and is it not absmd to deny that those 
conceptions of the true good, which we inherit and which affect our 
consciences, may at any rate have been formed in the same way ? 

Now undoubtedly, if we must accept as true the account which 
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in<v:l pcny'ns, tindrr tljf inllupnco of llic rnm’nt pve 

of tljo tiltimato mornl idea arliicli nclunto* Ujmtj ; if we nrr lo 
ndmit tliat Audl-Winj^ mran'« for them n Fum of jden'Mrr*, the 
hiphr^t well-Win;; tlie lar;^^t |w*ihlc F«m of it 

ijsele^e further to nrpie llie ^juMom Wfnre ti«. lh>t tli'Ti* arc 
Tcav>n< for n'd nrrcptiiij; that neo«utit. It n’«t< on n !itjji]*r>>.jtionJ 
tint nil dc'ire i< for idra^-urc. Tlii* rhiefly commend*’ 

itM'lff n« ha* Wn pri'\‘ion«ly |v>‘mtctl out, thmu;:h the mnfu«ion\ 
into which a\e ivadily fall, in rcSltvtinj* on any cle^irr, In-tut'en | 
the ohjM of whi'h the idea excite* the de*ire, and the pleaoirc \ 
we anlieipate in the fnirdment of the desire— the plea*tirt', n* it | 
i* fomftime* rallr«h of ♦tiered. If an onhnarily im«riri*h man, 
tmaofu<*tomr*l to pnvi«e nnalyfj* of mental rxjvrienri-*, i« ap- 
]vahxl to hy a IIi*lnni*tip philomph.er !•» nay whether in ralm 
inomcnt** of ren'^tion, when exempt fn«m the pn-^^un.' of appetite 
or of any ]nrtieular jn‘«i(in, the f:oo.l for whirh he find* liimMf 
widjintj iv not nl«*ay« phn*urt'— not any unuh* phwom', Imt a 
ipiantityof pl<n*im** more or h‘»*diiitiiietly artindatnl m thought, 
or |»orlnj>* rimply p!<w*urahlc exi*tene«'-‘hc i* apt to He 

doe* M lH‘cnu*e, Ik-Ioj; intere*tc»l in certain ohjrct*, and Wln'f 
that, when he rcn«vt#! on hi* int**n*st'>, he often Fayn to 
himself ‘how pleasant it will U* when Ftirh or ntrh an ohj'’<-l i« 
attaincil,' he ini'*tah(s the desire to fati‘fy hinwolf in the attain- 
inent of the ohjoet* f4ir n doirc to *atiffy hinwelf with the plra- 
Kurc of the attainment. 


No donhl tluK ]ihw«urc of attainment is one which, «|»on rolf.^ 
reflection, tlio man nwlly eontemplat*'* Idm-elf n* enjoyinj* ; then' j 
VR really a desire for it whielv e<Vvoj>eTSi.t«^ vritU hi* varinw* intered* j ' 
hut it could not talco the place of the ohjecls of the^o variou* 
interest* witliout destroyinj? the intcn*sfs and with tljcm it* own 
pct*sihility. This Iiowovor doe* not prevent men who are in fact 
deeply ah'^rlMxl in the pursuit of ohjeet* other than plea*ure.‘», 
from licinff nrpioil into the helicf that, hec:uj«e they arc eon- 
Fciou* of anticipating pleasures of attninment, pleasure is the 
object of their jmrh-uit. The further stop is then ensily taken of 
inteqirelin^f this pleasure ns made up of ll)o*o Fcveml pleasums 
to wliicli, through the confusion al»ox*e noticc<l, it has come to 
he BupiKjscd that nil dc^hlres arc directisl. Thus wo seltlo down 
into the notion tliat our motive principles nro on the one hand 
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particular passions^ eacli excited by imagmation of some pleasore 
or some pain, and on the other a deliberate desire for a good made 
up of as many particular desired pleasures as, after deduction for 
incidental pains,. we deem ourselves capable of obtaining. This 
deliberate desire is taken to be the source of our disapproval of 
certain pleasures as not good on the whole, because not com- 
patible with the acquisition of that larger sum of pleasures which 
is more deliberately desired. 

225. As to the mistake of supposing all deshes to have some 
pleasure or other for then.’ object, enough has perhaps been said. 
But writers who have fully recognised this mistake, who have 
most strenuously asserted that particular desires terminate upon 
their objects, and that those objects in many eases are not plea- 
sures, have adhered to the notion that the deliberate desire for 
what is good on the whole is equivalent to desire for a greatest 
possible quantity of pleasm-e. They have indeed generally ex- 
pressed this as a desire for happiness, but they have also been 
generally ready to accept the identification of happiness with a 
sum of pleasures, of greatest happiness with a greatest sum of 
pleasui’es. It might perhaps have been otherwise if the con- 
venient ambiguity attaching to the term ^ happiness^ did not 
tend to hide from us the difficulty of dealing upon this theory 
with that desire for the good of others, the genuineness of which 
we should be slow to dispute. Clearly a desire for the good of 
others, though that greatest good be understood to consist for 
them in pleasures, is not a desire for pleasm'e on the part of the 
person who entertaias it, unless he desires the production of 
pleasure to others, not as an end, but as a means to his own. 
!Now that benevolence is not to be considered as a desire for any 
jpleasure to oneself, other than that of doing the benevolent act, 
as one of the few points — and it speaks well for the improvement 
bf our time that it should be so — on which moralists seem to 
have come almost to an agreement. But to consider it a desire 
{for the pleasure of doing the benevolent act is to fall into the 
I'fallacy of supposing a deshe to be excited by imagination of its 
-'OTvn satisfaction — a fallacy from which such writers as Butler 
land Hutcheson, and in recent years Mr. H. Sidgwiek^, have 
kept themselves clear. 

^ Metkods of Ethics, Book I, chap. iv. 
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226 A dcsiro for the good of othersj then, though it be a de- 
sire to produce pleasure m them, is nofc a desire for pleasure "We 
may, if avc like, apply both to it and to the desire for our own 
true well being the common designation ' desire for happiness * 
but, if the desire for our onn well being consists in 1 desire for 
a sum of pleasures, nc arc appljnng the common designation 
to the two kinds of dcsiro in absolutely different senses We 
shall ha^c to tak.e it that there are two co-ordmato prin- 
ciples, ' Benevolence ^ and * Reasonable Sclf-Lo\ e,^ alike, accord 
ing to the phra«oology of the last centur}, m being calm or 
•iettlod or deliberate pnnciples, but nholl} different as desires in ' 
respect of the objects to which the} arc directed, since one is, 1 
while the other is not, a desire for pleasure , and w c shall ha^ e^ 
to suppose tliat the^c sor^c indifferently as grounds for moral 
approbation and disapprobation the reason for rejecting desired 
pleasures as not good on the whole being sometimes that they 
are incompatible with the object sought by Benc%olcncc, some- 
times that they arc incompatible with that sought by Reason- 
able Self-Love. 

That our practical judgments as to the true good rest on 
two such different pnnciples is a conclusion which, once clearly 
faced, Q\ cry enquirer would gladly escape, as repugnant both to 
the philosophic cra\ing for unity, and to that ideal of * singleness 
of heart’ which we ha\o been accustomed to ascociatc with the 
highest virtue The method of escapiog it generally fa^ou^ed^ 
by TJtilitanans imohcs the fallacy, already sufTiciently noticed, 
of supposing benevolent desires to have for their object the j 
pleasure of their own satisfaction This fallacy once discerned, 
the conclusion can only be a\oidcd either by a bolder denial of 
the existence of a delibeiate and dismterestcd benevolence tlian 
we are generally prepared for— by a return, in short, to the 
position of Hobbes — or by reconsideration of the view that 
‘ Reasonable Self-Love,' desire for one's own true good, is equiva- 
lent to desire for a sum of pleasures 

227 Such a reconsideration is forced upon us from a different 
quarter so soon as we take account of the fact, already noticed, 
that pleasures do not admit of being accumulated m enjoyment 
A man who is enjoying a pleasure for the thousandth time /las 
no more pleasure, however much more an enumerator might 

B 
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reckon him to have had—yiK^, if novelty adds a charm to 
pleasure, he has less—than the man who is enjoying it for the 
i first time. We may talk, if we like, of a larger sum of pleasures 
as more of a good than a less sum, of a lai'gest possible sum as 
the greatest or highest good, but in doing so we are bound to 
j remember, if we would not be misled by words, that we are 
i talking of ' goods ^ of which, from the nature of the case, there 
can be neither possession nor any approach to possession. Now 
j when any one is deliberately judging what is for his good on 
i the whole, in the light of the experience presupposed by such a 
I judgment, it Avould seem that he can scarcely help being alive to 
] this state of the case and being affected by it in his judgment. 
Beflection upon the perishing nature of ]dcasurcs suggests itself 
to every one unsophisticated in his ‘moralising^ and unbiassed by 
philosophical systems. It is traceable in literature as far back 
as the literature of reflection extends. It would be far more 
reasonable to suppose that it was the source of the deliberate 
quest for something good on the whole, than that it could be set 
aside in such a quest. And if it cannot be set aside, it must 
effectually prevent the man who has practically asked himself 
what it is that can satisfy him, from seeking a sum of pleasures, 
even ‘ the greatest possible,’ in expectation that it can satisfy or 
tend to satisfy him j in other words, under the persuasion that 
it is that truly or ultimately desirable object for the sake of 
which a particular desired pleasui'e should be rejected. He can- 
not really look forward to any millionth repetition of a pleasant 
; feeling as bringing him nearer to the satisfaction of himself than 
I he was the first time the pleasure was felt. It will not at all 
’ follow that such a person, if challenged by a philosopher to say 
wdiat the ultimate good is, of which the idea actuates him, might 
not, under pressure of the impossibility of adequately defining 
it, be drawn into accepting an account of it as a greatest sum of 
pleasures. The action of the idea in him, how’^ever, is not de- 
I pendent on the account he may give of it. The question is 
I whether the idea, as it really actuates him, can be the idea of a 
! sum of pleasures, of which he must be aware — and have become 
aware before the idea could consciously actuate him — ^that each 
perishes in the enjoyment. To the present writer it seems that 
, this question, once plainly put, carries a negative answer with it. 
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once, prvvmt n in*»n fmm wj«hm;j to onjoy Ihi^ «jm, a« j 

it may W fnjo\('«l, nirxrt’^«»\rl\, oml fnnn n^inlm;: thii nir-i 
c(*«nc tnjo\mrnl n« the ohj^x-t Mi|'Mnpl\ ilc'iraMe?' Now! 
unilotilitnlly, a* alnTa*!} admittol, n man may thinh of him«o!f 
n« c-njmitif; imny j*!*-!*!!!*** in ii«crr<<u»n, im\ <lr**in* their imo. 
cc»^^vc cnjounml ami, rrflrrtin^ on li{« ilf'irv, c^lccin tlie en- 
joyment a ;;o>“l. lint it i* not the Jiloa'iirf* at a r^n thall 
ntlrart him. Hr raniml iina^ne them a< a n^im, for the ima-^ 
pmtiiin of nhn«nrr m«»t aluaw l«e of khiip fjKvifir foehn^ of 
plftimro, whirh mn*t Iwio cca^oil t»» the imamnation 

Ix-foio an »thrr ran ivr.***-.* it. Whit alTixt^ him i« the thfin;»ht 
of himielf as mpahle of a ►tate of oejntmnon* rnjoyahle 
enro^nml on the contrary n« liable t» a hLe rontimiity of jam | 
The ron«i'leratinn how many jtleanire* them will l*e m the 
courw* of the rnjoynhle rji»lrnri*, what Ihejr Ml!) amount 
to, dfKTi not at all enter into or afT«x-t the tlmn;;ht of it ni 
able. If bo ju<lj,»xn a ji!m«tm‘,wbirb iimr altraetM Imn, to U' not 
truly a (;ik* 1 on the j,'n«ni«l of il« inroinjolihility witli ulterior 
plenum*, U H not l*<Tau‘e he pn'«ntA to Inm'y'tf two j»<v*sihh*| 
Film* of phrat-nn'— one n.% (he rt'f>ntt wimM lx* if the plea»uri' now * 
altractln;' him were (iijoyisl, the other n* it wonhl Ite if that 
pleahim* Wire for:ptne— oiul prononnoNi iljr hltor the hi^cr 
It IF lieraiife he lxli«>ei« tlie pleaMirr wltnh he ibmpprovw to' 
entail an uniieee-Mry hri*ncb in the injoyahle exiHlinw, wlmhj 
he wlhln*x for without n feixnre to any Fum of pleasuriM tlut nn‘ 
cnumiTalor might fiml it to rontain. 

TIiIf, wo Fay', is the cafe $/" a inrtieulnr inngincil ple.i».nre i*- 
'in a e.ilm hour' ('ondi'inui'il on ncrount of iti known itu'om- 
patihihty with ulterior pleasure, which must iiuau not any 
imagined jilcaBuro hut a coneched Mittes'^ion of pleasure*!. Ilut 
while not denying lli it an attractive pleoMire Moy 1h* disapproved 
on (luK nt count, we could not admit that tho onlinary reforcnce 
of n hcallliy moml innn to hi» own true happinoFi, an a nason 
for rcjcftiiig present jdeaAuro, vww to he llin*} explained If it 
were, it would not have much effect mKm conduct, Tlio thought 
of oneself as in a filnte of cnjoyahlc existence, if it were not n 
thought of anything else than tins, could scarcely' countervail 
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the attraction of an imagined pleasure, here and now intensely 
desired. An imagination of pain might be effectual for the 
purpose, but hardly a thought of pleasure, which is not an 
■ imagination of any pleasure in particular. In truth a man^s 
reference to his own true happiness is a reference to the objects 
' which chiefly interest him, and has its controlling power on that 
' accormt. More strictly, it is a reference to an ideal state of 
f well-being, a state in which he shall be satisfled j but the objects 
! of the man^s chief interests supply the filling of that ideal state. 
The idea of such a state, indeed, neither is, nor is conceived as 
being, fully reahsable by us. The objects of which we con- 
template the attainment as necessary to its fulfilment are not 
contemplated as completely fulfilling it. In our contemplation 
of them as truly good the forecast of an indefinable Better is 
always present. But in any consideration of true happiness 
which is other than the vague discontent of the sated or baffled 
voluptuary, the consciousness of objects which we are seeking to 
reahse, of ideas to which we are trying to give effect, holds the 
first place. Just because we wish for the attainment of such 
objects, we are unhappy till we attain them ; and thus, owing to 
the difflculty of mentally articulating them, we are apt to lump 
them in our thoughts as happiness. But they do not consist in 
pleasures. The ideas of them, which we are seeking to realise, 
are not ideas of pleasures. Though we may look forward to our 
life in attaining them, or when they are attained, as a pleasant 
one — and certainly we cannot look forward to it as otherwise— 
this anticipation is quite secondary. It is only brought into 
distinct consciousness, if at all, dming intervals of relaxed 
^ energy or under the pressure of an argumentative Hedonist. 
In short, it is the realisation of those objects in which we are 
; mainly interested, not the succession of enjoyments wliich we 
shall experience in realising them, that forms the definite con- 
i' tent of om* idea of true happiness, so far as it has such content 
i at all. 

I 229. Our conclusion then is that it is a misinterpretation of 
I consciousness, arising in a manner not inexplicable, to regard 
» the idea of a truer or higher good, with which the good of any 
particular pleasure or the gratification of any particular passion 
may be contrasted — an idea necessary to the capacity for moral 
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judgment — o'? c(jui\'nlcnfc or reducible to tlic idea oE a larger' 
sum of pleasures cnjo}able by the jicrson entertaining the idea 
In the mind at least oE tho«o persons o\cr a\hom the idea has 
anj eontrolling pov or, its filhiig is supphed b} ideal objects to 
vhich thej arc seeking to gi\c reality, and oE vlnch the realisa- 
tion forms their prcN'ailing interest Such an ideal object*, for 
example, is the uclfaro of a famiU In those forms of human 
life ivlncli we can know, cither from the intercourse of present 
soeict} or from the record of the past, this object hxs probablj 
had the largest share m filling up the idea of true or permanent 
good As a man reflects — perhaps quite inarticulatcl} — on the 
tnnsitonness of the pleasures bj imagination of which his 
desires are from hour to hour excited , ns he asks (pncticallj, if 
without formal expression) what can satisf} the self which abides 
throughout and sur\nes those desires, the thought of the well 
being of a familj, with which ho identifies himself and of which 
the continuilj is ns his own, possesses his mind It is interest 
in this well being which forms the most pnmiti\c and universal 
countervailing influence, apart from imagination of pam, to the 
attraction of imagined pleasures If not strong enough to 
prevent such pursuit of pleasures os has been found incompatible 
wnth the well being of a familj,it at least awnkens self-reproach 
in the pursuit, a consciousness that it should not ho 

Now whatever difTiculty there maj be in ndcquatclj defining 
this interest — as there must be, for it is an interest which, 
though fundamentally always the same, is constantly actuahsing 
itself in new ways — there is one thing which it clearly is not 
It IS not, directly or indirectly , an interest, on tho part of the 
person influenced by it, either in wanning any particular pleasure, 
or in securing an enjoyable existence, or in getting as much 
pleasure as he can Doubtless in looking forward to a woll- 
bcing of lus family, lie thinks of himself as conscious of it and 
sharing in it, even though he may expect to ho ‘Kid in tho 
grave' before his idea of the family well being is realised 
Every one thus immortalises himself, who looks forw ard to the 
realisation of ideal objects, with which on the one hand he 
identifies himself, and which on the other hand ho cannot think 

* It Tnll be understood that b; an ideal object is meant an object present in 
idea bnt not yet given in reality 
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of as bounded by bis earthly life, — objects in which he thinks of 
himsehc as still living when dead. But to suppose, because a 
man looks forward to a satisfaction of his interest in the well- 
being of his family and contemplates enjoyment in that satis- 
faction, that therefore such enjoyment is the object of the 
interest, would be to repeat the mistake of supposing a desire 
to be excitable by the idea of its own satisfaction. The fact, if 
it be a fact, that the man^s conception of the well-being of his 
family is nothing but a conception of it as possessing the means 
to a sustained succession of pleasures, does not affect the case in 
this respect. It remains equally true that his deshe for the 
family well-being is absolutely different from a desire for 
pleasure. 

230. There may not be the means of proving that, as a 
I matter of fact, the form in which true good, or good on the 
' whole, was first conceived was that of family well-being. The 

earliest forms in which the most essential practical ideas have 
taken effect must always, from the nature of the case, remain 

■ beyond the reach of historical investigation. We are warranted 
; however by simple consideration of its nature, in holding that 
' the idea of true good could only become matter of definite con- 
; sciousness in view of its possible realisation in an object which 
; at once excites a strong interest, and can at the same time be 

■ regarded as having the permanence necessary to satisfy the 
demand arising from a many’s involuntary contemplation of his 
own permanence. The idea of the good, it must be remembered, 

S like all practical ideas, is primarily a demand. It is not derived 
from observation of what exists but from an inward requirement 
that something should be ; something that will yield self-satis- 
faction of the kind that is sought when we think of ourselves as 
^ surviving each particular desire and its gratification. It is this 
requirement or demand that first sets us upon seeking to bring 
i objects into existence, in which some sort of abiding satisfaction 
* may be found ; but it is only in contemplation of these objects 
; as in some measure realised or in process of realisation, that the 
' demand arrives at any clear consciousness of itself, or that it can 
; jdeld the idea of something as truly good, in contrast with some- 
thing else that is not so. 

231. Now among the objects thus brought into existence by 
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demand for the satisfaction of on abiding^ self, and of winch the 
contemplation first supplied some dednite content to the idea of 
a true pood, it would seem that the most primitive and elemen- 
tary mu«t have been those that contribute to supply the wants 
of a family — to keep its mcmlicrs alive and comfortably alive. 
If it is asked by what warrant we carry back the institution of 
the family into the life of the most primitive men, we answer 
that we carry it back no further than the interest in permanent 
good. • From beings incapable of sneh an interest, even though 
connected by acts of genemtion with ourselves, we cannot in any 
intelligible sense have been developed. They cannot have had 
any such essential community with ourselves as would be im- 
plied in calling them men. But the capacity for such gn 
interest is also the capacity which renders possible the family 
bond. That determination of an animal organism by a self- 
conscious principle, wbich makes a nwn and is prcsupposotl by 
the interest in permanent good, carries with it a certain appro- 
priation by the man to him«clf of the beings with whom ho is 
connected by natural ties, so that they become to him as himself 
and in providing for liimself he provides for them. Projecting 
himself into the future as a permanent subject of possible well- 
being or ill-being — and ho must so project himself in socking 
for a permanent good — he associates his kindred with himself. 
It is this association that neutralises the elTcct which the antici- 
pation of death must otherwise have on the demand for per- 
manent good. At a stage of intellectual development when , 
any theories of immortality would bo unmeaning to them, men i 
have already, In the thought of a society of which the life is\ 
their own life but ivhich survives them, a medium in winch 
they carry themselves forward beyond the limits of animal 
existence. 

232. Thus we conclude tliat, in the earliest stages of human 
consciousness in which the idea of a true or permanent good 
could lead any one to call in question the good of an imme- 
diately attractive pleasure, it was already an idea of a social 
good — of a good not private to the man himself, hut good for 
him as a member of a community, "Wo conclude that it must 
have been so, because it is a man's thought of himself as per- 
manent that gives rise to the idea of such a good, and because 
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tlie tlio-ught of liimself as permanent is inseparable from an 
identification of himself -witb others, in whose continued life he 
contemplates himself as living; and because fm’ther, as a con- 
sequence of this, the objects which the effort to realise tliis 
thought brings into being, and in contemplation of which the 
idea of permanent good passes from the more blindly operative 
to the more clearly conscious stage, are arrangements of life, or 
habits of action, or applications of the forces and products of 
nature, calculated to contribute to a common well-being. Hence 
the distinction commonly supjrosed to exist between considerate 
Benevolence and reasonable Self-Love, as co-ordinate principles 
on which moral approbation is fotmded, is a fiction of philo- 
sophers. 

In saying this we must not be understood either to be deny- 
ing that reasonable Self-Love is a source of moral approbation, 
or to be seeking to reduce Benevolence in any way to desire for 
pleasure to oneself. The meaning is that the distinction of 
good for self and good for others has never entered into that idea 
of a true good on which moral judgments are founded. It must 
have been held to do so, no doubt (except upon the selfish 
hypothesis), if the actuating idea of a true good, as for oneself, 
had been founded on desire for a sum of pleasures ; since a desire 
for pleasure, though it may be balanced by a desire to produce 
pleasure, and though the two desnes may suggest in eei-tain cases 
the same course of outward action, must always be absolutely 
different from it as a motive. But in fact the idea of a true 
good as for oneself is not an idea of a series of pleasm-es to be 
enjoyed by oneself. It is ultimately or in principle an idea of 
satisfaction for a self that abides and contemplates itseK as 
abiding, but which can only so contemplate itself in identifi- 
cation with some sort of sociei^’’ ; which can only look forward 
to a satisfaction of itself as permanent, on condition that it shall 
also be a satisfaction of those in community with whom alone it 
can think of itself as continuing to live. Bor practical pm’poses, 
or as it ordinarily affects a man, it is an idea of an order of life, 
more or less established, but liable to constant interference from 
actions prompted by passion or desire for pleasure ; an order in 
the maintenance and advancement of which he conceives his 
permanent well-being to consist. This well-being he doubtless 
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conccjv(-5 a*; In*? on-njJmt lliit li<* ^llo«M conceive it &-« rtcltiTivclv 
ln« ou*n — Ins own m nn\ f<n«c in vv)iicli it i< not r<nnlU nnd co- 
mcidcnt’ilh n well of othert— would l»e inpom|nlil»lc with 

the fnel tint it is onlv ns h\m^ in cominimitv, ns phinti;: the 
life of cllars, ns incori'onto*! in the continiions l>ein^ of n f'liinlv 
or mtmn, of n stile or i church, thil he nti f««liin him*clf in 
tint thnufjht of hi< own j'cnnnnince t‘> which the thought of 
I>cnnancnt wdl-Wmp is cvnrlitivi Hi« ovm iH-niniient well- 
l>cin" he thus nccc<nnK j»rc'‘<iits lo himsdf its n socnl well- 
hem" The rule <f notion, which ti <*on*nhntion of this 
Will l»cmjr ni,jpt>tj», miv fometim<*s fnrlil the ludiil^Tcnce of 
jrentrous itnpuhes, its it inl! comtnuti) fc rlu 1 t!»e jmrsiiit of nn 
nttnctive pleisure, hut l»ctvnvn it nnd the rule of ronsilcnte 
llcncvolcnet there on never Iten conflict, for thev nre one nnd 
the fame rule, foundid on one nnl the mine quest for n stlf- 
fitivfaction whirli shall nhtdi ,l ut which no ntin on cf ntcmjditi* ^ 
Its nhidinfj e:ccii>t so fir its he ilcntifies himself with a sotict) 
whose ivcll Win,; is (o hmi ns his own I 

233 After nil this nrj;u!n(iitition, however, which mi\ 
nlrod) seem too prolix, we inav !*o sure tint the old ohjectinn 
will here return Ihis |Knu.ineiil wcU-Ikih,;, wlnt is it— vvlnt 
IS it conceived a.s Wtiif; hv tlie jici^on who dcsirvs it— hut a 
pucces-oion of plo^-ures, or of slnlcH in whidi plosuro pmlonu- 
nates, over pain, whether it is of limiHlf or of otluw tint the 
mm Ihnilvfi ns cnjojui" this succe*«ion? We can liosl fiinll) 
answer this que*.liou h) (nthcniip into a Fuminnr) fonn the 
Mcw which it is foufjht to opjKKo to (hit FU^;pe^lc 1 l h\ the 
qucfition dint hefore dom/j fo it uiJJ W well al‘so to put in 
a final ^caveat' ngainfit two mi ippnhonsioiis, whidi nnj W 
lurhinj; m our minds when we put the question 'lhou"h we 
answered it in the aflirmilive, we should he none the neirer to n 
reduction of the moral life to an ohrui in mere Kuccossmu of feel- 
ings As Las already been pomteil out [§ 222], a desire for one’s 
own permanent well-being, though the woll-heing loohwl for- 
ward to consisted mcrcl} in a pueccssion of pleasures, would still 
be quite a different thing, would implj a consciousness of quite 
a different nature, from desire cxcitcil b} nn imaginctl pleasure 
Nor, if wo answer it m the ofTimiativc, will an} recognition of 
sympathy bring us nearer to an identificition of self-regarding 
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and ‘ altruistic ^ motives. It is clear that desire for a -well-being 
as eonsisting in a succession of pleasures to oneself,, is quite 
different from desire for a -well-being that consists in a succes- 
sion of pleasures to others. The fact that one man may be 
pleased or pained by the knowledge of anotber^s pleasure or 
pain does not alter the fact that each man^s pleasure or pain 
is private to himself. Desires are determined by their objects ; 
and desire for pleasurOj ba-ving an absolutely different object, is 
an absolutely different desu-e from desire for the production of 
pleasm’e to others. If therefore a man-’s desire for bis o-wn true 
; well-being is essentially a desue that be may enjoy a suecession 
i of pleasm’es, and that for the well-being of others a^ desire to 
\ convey to them a succession of pleasm*es, the two desires are 
^ opposite, though perhaps reconcilable principles of action, and 
' we must fall back on the -view, which we have been seeking -to 
; set aside, of the co-ordination, as distinct from the identity, of 
> Benevolence and Beasonable Self-Love. 

234. This premised, to the question. What is the well-being 
which in a calm hour we desire but a succession of pleasures ? 
we reply as follows. The ground of this desire is a demand for 
an abiding satisfaction of an abiding self. In a succession of 
pleasures there can be no such satisfaction, nor in the longest 
■ prolongation of the succession any nearer approach to it than in 
the first pleasru’e enjoyed. If a man, therefore, under the in- 
fluence of the spiritual demand described, were to seek any suc- 
cession of pleasures as that which would satisfy the demand, he 
would he under a delusion. Such a delusion may be possible, 
but we are not to suppose that it takes place beeause many 
persons, through a mistaken analysis of their inner experience, 
afiirm that they have no idea of well-being but as a succession 
of pleasures. The demand for an abiding self-satisfaction has 
led to an ordering of life in which some permanent provision is 
made, better or worse, for the satisfaction of those interests 
which are not interests in the procuring of pleasure, but which 
may be described most generally as interests in the development 
of our faculties, and in the like development of those for whom 
we care. 

When a man *■ sits do-wn in a calm hour ’ to consider what his 
permanent well-being consists in, what it is that in desiring it 
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he really desires, it is not indeed to he supposed that he traces 
the desire back to its ultimate source in his self-objectifying 
personality^ or that he thinks of its object in the abstract form 
of that which \vill satisfy the demand arising from s\ich a 
personality. But, if unbiassed cither by particular passions or 
by philosophical prepossessions, he wdll identify his well-being 
with an order of life which that demand has brought into exist- 
ence. The thought of his well-being nill be to him the thought j 
of himself as living in the successful pursuit of various interests j 
which the order of society — taking the term in its widest sense 1 
— has determined for him; interests ranging, perhaps, from pro- ' 
vision for his family to the improvement of the public health or ^ 
to the production of a system of philo'tophy. The constitucnls ^ 
of the contemplated well-being w'lU be the objects of tho^c 
various interests, objects (c.y. the prorision for a family or the 
sanitation of a town) in process of realisation, which, when 
realised, take their place as permanent contributions to an 
abiding social good. In them therefore the man wlio carricj 
himself forward in thought along the continned life of a family 
or a nation, a state or a church, anticipates a lasting and accu- 
mulating possession, as he cannot do in successive enjoyments, 
In them he can think of himself as really coming nearer to an 
absolute good. Just so far as he is interested in such objects, he 
must indeed anticipate pleasure in their realisation, but the 
objects, not the pleasure, form the actxiating content of his iden 
of true well-being. A transfer of bis interest from the objects to 
the pleasure would be its destruction. 

235. If this answer is accepted to the question, what it is 
that we desire in desiring our oum true or permanent well-being, 
it would seem that we have already answ’ered the question, what 
it is that we desire in desiring the true well-being of others. It 
is the same common well-being, the same good of a society 
which we also desire as our own. No doubt, there are generous 
impulses consisting in desires to convey pleasuies, simply as 
such, to others, or to lessen their pains. These are as little to be 
ignored as they are to he identified with desires for pleasures to 
oneself. But the desire for the well-being, whether as of others 
or as of oneself, is no more to be identified with such generous 
impulses, with which it may very well conflict, than those 
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impulses that are excited by the imagination of pleasm’e. The 
objects of wbicb a man anticipates tbe reabsation in looking 
forvs^ard to sncb well-bemg, are objects^ as we bave seen_, wbicb 
be necessarily thinks of as realised for a society no less than for 
himself, for himself only as a member of a society, Tbe opposi- 
tion of self and others does not enter into tbe consideration of a 
well-being so constituted. Generous impulses and desires for' 
pleasures may indeed co-operate with tbe desire for it, though 
never equivalent to that desire, and may do so in different 
degrees in different cases. Tbe objects most prominent in a many’s 
working idea of tme well-being will vary, no doubt, according 
to circumstances and bis idiosyncrasy. To revert to instances 
previouslj’- given, in one case tbe sanitation of a town, in another 
tbe composition of a book on an abstrase subject, may bold tbe 
largest place in a man^s mind when be sets himself to enquire 
what in particular forms tbe content of tbe idea of time well- 
being, as be individually is actuated by it. In tbe former case 
it can be understood that tbe impulse to convey pleasures to 
particular persons, or to relieve their pains, might effectually 
co-operate with tbe idea as it actuates tbe individual, while it 
scarcely could do so in tbe latter case. In both cases, again, 
anticipated pleasures of achievement might stimulate the work 
wbicb interest in a well-being not constituted by pleasm’es 
initiates and directs, tbougli that they should become tbe main 
objects of interest would be fatal to the work. But however tbe 
idea of a true good may vary in tbe particular aspect wbicb it 
presents to tbe individual according to tbe special nature of 
bis higher interests, and in whatever measm’es impulsive benevo- 
lence or any desire for pleasmm may resjjectively further its 
operation in him, it remains true that, in its actuation of the 
individual, no less than in that ordering of society which at 
once is effected through that actuation of individuals and in 
(tum conditions it, tbe idea does not admit of tbe distinction 
I between good for self and good for others. As tbe soui’ce of 
! moral action and of moral judgment, it has equally to control, 

' and in controlling must be equally independent of, tbe desbe for 
\ pleasure and tbe desire to please. 

236. But granting that in a man^s idea of well-being as time 
or permanent there is such an identification of bis own and 
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tlofinitc rv!ition to otlnr* n« to hiinc^lf. H*' nny think of thur 
tnjc pvxl n< nlNi> hi" ntnl cif hi« n* tli<ir<, hiilhou, it will lx* 
n‘‘k«>l, «loc< lie «tf thn tnip p-xl ft>r oth'’P‘, if not at 

tlulr i r. n** Ih** »n*«! imhrwkm Mirci-HL*! >{i nf |il<'-t‘>nn'^ 

jwv'ihlo for thrtn'f ^V»• ftn*wpr (hit tin* wlit'-h, timh r | 

inflnuit^' of llip iilm ctf j*rrtn.inmt n isnn ^‘vk*! forotkir* 
i« of tlip ».-imo khul XK* tho hivj*m<^< whifh, mvirr inflionir.' of 
thp ramc i-!i\i, Ijp '--xk* for liuii'^lf. Wo hi\o »o'n (hit tn’of 
Inj'jilni***, a* ho jvinni*i\<-* it for him»<lf, con»j*t* in tin* ri*ilt‘n- i 
tion of thot>hjci-t« of lun »*i« intoro’t^ hy wlnrlj ho i* 

—int< ro'*?* of whirh lie i« otiU cijnMo tlmMijjh lf*o!oijti|lt'ats"n 

with n i“wi(ty, Tnio hnj'jnito'*, n* ho r«>!Ofi\r« it fur otlu r*, 1 
co««i*'l« in tho rralh.ition for thorn of tlio nmo ohjivlu. Ifi** 
nmi in(on-«l in tlo'^o ohj»>t» with it an n*<nj»!itin of n 

like int«.Tc->t t« other*. nn«! m the irih'iti'ii of tls<* l♦hjivt•^ ho 
antirij«t<-s n lajijiino*« to (hotn, j««l n< ho nntioijot«'*« il to 
hiniTlf. Now the intjnM, n-i he ctjx*riinoi‘^ it m htm^olf, u nn 
inter(*»t, not in jiloa*im*, hut in the ohj-Tt-^— .tlio'e n'»t Uin;; 
I*lcti*-unM* aiol what he rctk* to iironire f«*r otlurn i«t n siti*** 
faction of a hko iiiten'it^ which i« not nn inl« n*vt in j*hi«tm‘''. 
Ho fet^ki to help them in atl.iinmj; ohjei'l-i which lie fu|ijx»«i*^ to 
K* common to tin m with him, nml the»«‘ nhjct li, iml luin;^ plen» 
in his caM'.ciinnot heplraMires in tin in*. In the ri'nlnatioii 
of the ohjtcts then* must 1«* jilea^nn* for the other>, on Mipjxwi. 
tion of tluir intercut in the ohjt‘ct«, ns for himM*lf, ninl in 
anliuiuilin*; tluir TKilisntion of the ohjecls he will ilonhtle^s nl-o 
the pjcricnrc' imWcnhtl/e it; hut it i<t primirily the 
ohjecLi which he reek}? to help (hem in piinlnjf, the j)U*afiure 
only ns inciJentil to the nttninnient of thn-e jsirticul.ir ohj\*cts. 
riea«urcs inciilcnlnl to the nttainment of other ohjoets, thou*;!! 
i>qually plc.isnreK, ho wniihl lm« no interest in iimveyinj; to 
them. It in n Iriif hapjiiness which he i-eokR for them, nnd tlio \ 
tnitli of their happiness det>emls on tho nature of the dc-siml I 
objects, not thomselics plrasures, to tlio ri*ali'>ition of which it is / 
ineultnlal. 

237. Uy way of illustration, wc may npiin revert to the 
instance of a man supremely iiitcrcstetl in tho fniiilalion of a 
town. Such a man would naturally be doscrihed ns devolol to 
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the true happiness of his fellow-creatures. No doubt his great 
.object is to help the men whom he sees about him to live more 
happily, and, absorbed in his work, he is not likely to analyse 
very accm-ately what it is that he presents to himself when he 
thinks of their living more happily. It is not at all essential 
; that he should do so. If in confusion or haste he pronounces 
^ that the happiness he is seeking for them consists merely in a 
• succession of pleasures, the mistake is probably of little practical 
’ importance. It matters less than if he made the same speeula- 
. tive mistake in regard to the end winch he seeks for himself. 
A theor}'’ that his object for himself was pleasure — ^the pleasure, 
as perhaps he might say, of successful work — might strengthen the 
pleasure-seeking tendency, by which such a man, like aU the 
rest of us, must really be affected, till there might be danger of 
its weakening or supplanting the interest which is, in fact, the 
condition of his pleasure in his work. A misinterpretation of 
1 the happiness which he seeks for others can have no such mis- 
i chievous effect. Even if, through the notion that his motive 
. was desire for the mere pleasure of others, it really became so, 
) he would not have become a pleasure-seeker. He would have be- 
come a practically less wise and useful, but not a selfish man. 

None the less, however, such a beneficent person would be 
really misiuterpreting the object which mainly moves him in so 
describing it. It is not pleasure, as such, to be enjoyed by other 
persons, that he seeks to bring about, but an improvement of the 
persons, of which pleasure is the incident and the sign. He 
conceives them, like himself, as having objects which it is their 
vocation to realise, which health is the condition of their 
reahsing, and which form part of one great social end, the same 
for himself as for them. What this end is he conceives, like the 
rest of us, very dimly, though, but for the power which the idea 
of there being such an end exercises over him, not only directly 
but indirectly through those institutions of society which are 
its product, he would not live the life which he does. Pressed 
to give an account of it, he readily in his description puts the 
pleasure, which is the incident of realisation, in place of that 
realisation of worthy objects to which he is in fact seeking to 
help his neighbours. He speaks as if that ‘ happiness ’ of others 
which he is seeking to promote were merely pleasm’e .irrespec- 
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tl^ely of tlie conditions of tbe pleasure, ^\he^eas in truth it is a 
fulfilment of capahilities which, without clear analysis of what 
they are, hut on the strength of his own experience, he assigns 
to the others 

238 There are tu o questions, liowei er, of which the consider- 
ation might make him more clearly aware what his mind on the 
matter really is , might con\ mcc him that, not pleasure as such, 
hut the attainment of oh 3 ects other than pleasures though m- 
lolving pleasure in their attainment, is the end to which he 
seeks to help other men Let him a^k himself whether lie can 
look, upon the ^ aluc of the pleasure, which he supposes himself 
to he lahounng to produce, as depending simply on its amount , 
whether he does not, for others as for himself, distinguish 
hetneen higher and loner pleasures according to the nature of 
the pursuit out of which they arise, or nccordmg to the state of 
mind to which the} arc rclatuc If he does, it must follow that 
it IS not pleasure as such, or by itself, that he is seeking to pro- 
duce, but pleasure as an incident of a life of u hich the value or 
desirability does not consist in its pltasantncss Let him ask 
himself, further, whether the ideal end which he seeks for others 
as for himself, though it be an end never realised, is not some- 
tbing in which a permanent satisfaction can be found , whether 
he himself could find true liappmess in a succession of pleasures 
of which each, liaving been enjojed, leaves him with the 
consciousness of being no nearer satisfaction than he was before , 
whether on the contrary he docs not count it an essential con 
dition of every contribution to his own true happiness that it 
should, hnng him nearer to the fulfilment of his mission, to a 
completion of his capacities, as no enjoyment of pleasure can be 
held to do , and whether his final object in w orking for the true 
happiness of others can be to help them to a succession of plea- 
sures, which would be no eontnbution to a true happiness as he 
seeks it for himself 

239 These considerations might make such a man aware 
that his interest in true happiness as for himself, and his 
interest m it as for others, are not two interests but one 
interest, of which the object is not a succession of pleasures but 
a fulfilment of itself, a bettenng of itself, a realisation of its 
capabilities, on the pait of the human soul These capahilities 
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are not distinctively capabilities of pleasure. The pleasure of their 
realisation does not differ as pleasure, except perhaps in respect 
of its less intensity, fi’om any animal enjojonent. Tliey are 
capabilities of certain kinds of life and action, of which (as pre- 
viously explained) no adequate account can be given till they are 
attained. Of what ultimate well-being may be, therefore, we 
are unable to say anything but that it must be the complete 
fulfilment of our capabilities, even while the idea that there is 
such an ultimate well-being may be the guiding idea of our 
lives. But of particular forms of life and action we can say that 
they are better, or contribute more to true well-being than 
others, because in them there is a further fulfilment of man’s 
capabilities, and therefore a nearer approach to the end in which 
alone he can find satisfaction for himself. 

That interest in a true good which leads us to reject atti'active 
pleasures as pleasures which should not be enjoyed, and to endure 
repellent pains as pains which should l)o undergone, is interest in 
the furtherance of such better forms of life and action — in then’ 
; furtherance because they are better. Tlie special features of the 
object in which the true good is sought ■svill vary in different 
ages and with different persons, according to circmnstances and 
idiosyncracy. There are circumstances in which it cannot present 
itself to the individual as anything else than the work of keeping 
a family comfortably alive, without reference to the well-being 
of any wider society in which the family is included, or to any 
other form of family well-being than such as consists in the 
decent satisfaction of animal wants. From such a form of the 
interest in true good to one in which it mainly expresses itself 
in the advancement of some branch of knowledge, or the im- 
provement of the public health, or the endeavour after ‘ personal 
! holiness,’ there may seem to be a great step. But in all its forms 
I the interest has the common charactei’istic of being dii’ected to 
'i an object which is an object for the individual only so far as 
\ he identifies himself with a society, and seeks neither an imagined 
I pleasure nor a succession of pleasures, but a bettering of the life 
; which is at once his and the society’s. 

240. "W e have dwelt thus at length on the difference between 
the interest in a true good or permanent well-being in all its 
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forms, and tlic de«ire to (^pcncncc anj succession of pleasures, 
even such a succession as an imaginary enumerator might find 
to make up the largest po'ssiblc sum, m order to a^ 0 ld misap 
prehension m con<5idcration of the process by which the idea of 
a tnie good defines itself and, m defining itself, gnes nsc to the 
conception of particular duties This process, ne sau, oras 
really inseparable from that of which the mam features ha^c 
already been considered , the extension, namelj , of the range of 
persons between whom the good is conceii c<l to be common, and 
who on this ground recogni‘5C equivalent duties to each other 
Following out that extension as if it were a separate process, we 
found that its outcome was the intuition of the educated con- 
science that the true good must be good for all men, so tint no 
one should seek to gam by another’s loss, gam and lo«s being 
estimated on the same principle for each But it had not so far 
appeared how the conscience is trained m tlie apiirchension of 
what m particular the good is, and m the consequent imposition, 
on itself of particular duties Tins defect was to bo made up by 
considenng the gradual determination of the idea of good, whicli 
goc« along with the grow tU of the conv iction that it is good for 
all men alike 

Wc committed ourselves a little way back to the familiar 
opinion — more likely to find acceptance than many here ad- 
vanced — that the idea of a true good first took hold of men m 
the form of a consideration of what was needed to keep the 
members of a family alive and comfortably alive Now betw ecn | 
a state of mind m which the idea of good is only opcrativ e m | 
this form, and one winch can at least naturally express itself \\\ i 
the proposition that the only true good is the good will, can 
there be anything in common? Is it not idle to attempt to 
connect them as phases in the operation of a single spiritual I 
principle ? It would he so, no doubt, if interest m provision for 
the necessities of a family really exhausted the spiritual demand 
from which it arises But this is not the case It must bo ) 
remembered that provision for the vrants of a family, of the kind j 
we are contemplating, cannot have been a merely instmctivel 
process It cannot have been so, at least, on supposition that it' 
was a process of which we can understand the nature from our 
own experience, or that it was a stage in the development of 
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the men that we are and hnow. It would not have had any- 
thing in common with the family interests by which we are 
oru’selves influencedj unless it rested not on instinct but on self- 
consciousness — on a man^s projection of himself in thought into 
a future, as a subject of a possibly permanent satisfaction, to be 
found in the satisfaction of the wants of the family "with which 
^ he identifies himself. Now this power of contemplating himself 
! as possibly coming to be that which he is not, and as so coming 
I to be in and through a society in which he lives a permanent 
1 life, is in promise and potency an interest in the bettering of 
i mankind, in the realisation of its capabilities or the- fulfilment' of 
its vocation, conceived as an absolutely desirable end. 

I Between the most primitive and limited form of the interest, 
i as represented by the effort to provide for the future wants of a 
\ family, and its most highly generalised form, lie the interests of 
; ordinary good citizens in various elements of a social well-being. 
All have a common basis in the demand for abiding- self-satis- 
faction which, according to the theory we have sought to main- 
tain, is yielded by the action of an eternal self-conscious principle 
in and upon an animal nature. That demand however only 
gradually exhibits what it has in it to require. Until liffe has 
been so organised as to afford some regular relief from the 
pressure of animal wants, an interest in what Aristotle calls 
TO eu as distinct fi'om to cannot emerge. Yet that 

primitive organisation of life through which- some such relief is 
afforded, being rational not instinctive, would- be impossible 
without the action of the same self-objectifying principle which 
in a later stage exhibits itself in the pursuit of ends to which 
life is a means, as distinct from the pursuit of means of living. 
The higher interest is latent in the lower, nor would it be 
possible to draw a line at which the mere living of the family 
ceases to be the sole object and its well-being- begins to be 
cared for. 

241. But,, when a supply of the means of living has been 
sufficiently secured to allow room for a consideration of the ends 
of living, what are those ends taken to be? Can any such 
progress be noted in men’s conception of them as could justify 
us in speaking of a development of the idea of duty? If the 

^ ‘ Living -well,’ or ‘ -well-being,’ as distinct from merely ‘ living.’ 
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idea of good ^cre simply equivalent to the idea of a maximum 
of pleasure, a growth of moral ideas would simply mean a pro- 
gressive discovery of means to pleasure. A development of the 
idea of duty, in the sense of a process affecting our conception 
of the ends of action, there could not be. If on this h}'pothcsis 
w’C are to speak of a moral development at all, it can only be in 
the sense of an increasing enlightenment as to what should be 
done, in order to an end of which itself the idea undergoes no 
modification. It is otherwise if the idea of the good is an idea 
of something which man should become for the sake of becoming 
it, or in order to fulfil his capabilities and in so doing to satisfy 
himself. The idea of the good, according to this view, is an 
idea, if the expression may be allowed, which gradually creates 
its own filling. It is not an idea like that of any pleasure, 
which a man retains from an experience that he has had and 
would like to have again. It is an idea to which nothing that 
has happened to us or that we can find in existence corresponds, 
hut which sots us upon causing certain things to happen, upon , 
bringing certain things into existence. Acting in us, to begin ^ 
with, as a demand whicli is ignorant of what will satisfy itself, 
it only arrives at a more definite consciousness of its own nature 
and tendency through reflection on its own creations— on habits 
and institutions and modes of life which, as a demand not re- 
flected upon, it has brought into being, floral development 
then wll not be merely progress in the discovery and practice 
of means to an end which throughout remains the same for the 
subject of the development. It will imply a progressive deter- 
mination of the idea of the end itself, as tho subject of it, 
through reflection on that which, under influence of tho idea 
hut without adequate reflection upon it, he has done and hasj 
become, comes to bo more fully aware of wliat he has it in himj 
to do and to become. 

242. Of a moral development in this sense we have evidence 
in the result; and wo can understand the principle of it; but 
the stages in the process by which the principle thus unfolds 
itself remain obscure. As has been already pointed out, such 
an end as provision for the maintenance of a family, if pursued 
not instinctively hut with consciousness of the end pursued, 
implies in the person pursuing it a motive qxiite different from 
s 2 
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desire eitlier for an imagined pleasure or for relief from want. 
It implies tlie tliouglit of a possibly permanent satisfaction, and 
an elfort to attain that satisfaction in tlie satisfaction of others. 
! Here is already a moral and spiritual, as distinct from an animal 
1 or merely natural, interest — an interest in an object which only 
1 thought constitutes, an interest in bringing about something 
.that should be, as distinct from desire to feel again a pleasme 
! already felt. But to be actuated by such an interest does not 
' necessarily imply any reflection on its nature ; and hence in men 
i imder its influence there need not be any conception of a moral 
I as other than a material good. Eood and drink, warmth and 
clothing, may still seem to them to be the only good things 
which they desire for themselves or for others. 

This may probably still be the case with some wholly savage 
tribes ; it may have once been the case with our own ancestors. 
If it was, of the process by which they emerged from it we 
know nothing, for they have already emerged from it in the 
.earliest state of mind which has left any record of itself. All 
that we can say is that an interest moral and spiritual in the 
sense explained — ^liowever unaware of its onm nature, however 
unable to describe itself as directed to other than material objects 
— must have been at work to bring about the habits and in- 
stitutions, the standards of praise and blame, which we mherit, 
even the remotest and most elementary which our investigations 
can reach. lYc know further that ^‘that interest, even in the 
form of interest in the mere proAusion for the material support 
of a family, wore duly reflected upon, those who were influenced 
by it must have become aware that they had objects independent 
t of the gratification of their animal nature j and, having become 
aware of this, they could not fail with more or less distinctness 
, to conceive that permanent welfare of the family, which it was 
their great object to promote, as consisting, at any rale among 
other thing.s, in the continuance in others of an interest like 
their omi ; in other words, as consisting in the propagation of 
virtue. 

243. 11 hen and how and by what degrees this process of 
rofleetion may liave taken place, we cannot say. It is reason- 
able to su])pose that till a certain amount of shelter had been 
secured from the pressure of natural wants, it would be im- 
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po«'»l>lc The >\ork of unkinj? proM«ion for the fnnul) wouhl 
l>c loo ah^orbrn" for n imii to at^k huii<^elf whnt i!iJj*he<l in 
In*! interest m innkin^ it, nml thiw to Ijceomc n\\*nrc of then 
Ih-id" pnch n thinp !!■» n mom! nature in hmutlf am! otlKn*, or 
of a inonl \*nlue ai (h«l«Kt fmm llie \-nhie of lint which i-in In' 
fetn ant! loinhnl and tn«t«l However ftronp in Inrn tin. 
inlcrtsl m the wclfnro of hn Fociotj — whuhin*) wc Inve hecn, 
IS c«centiall^ n moral intonst — until foinc relit f Inil Intii won 
from the con^-tanl taro of pmvuliii^ for lint tvelfnn in nnttml 
fnmn, he would have no tunc to think of anv intnn><ie value in 
the jvrMvns for whom tlu provision was math, nr in the qualities 
which cnahltal it to \>c mailt bomohnw ir otlur, however — h> 
what fttps wc know not — v\ith all j*ooples that have a hiitorj 
the lime of rtflettion Ins c<»mc, niul with it the ftijK rvtntion 
w|>on tho'-o moral lnttrl•'t^ that are nnccmscioiK of their nionlitv, 
of an interest m moral qiialitim as filch An interest has ani-en 
over and alwvi that in I cvpiti,? the immlM rs of a familv or triK 
alive, m rondtnii,? thorn jvrsons of a ttrtam kind, m fonmnjf 
in tlum certain qiuhtuv, not as a means to nn;ithinjr ulttrior 
which tilt jK>««c«>ion of tlueo qualities mi,;hl hnnj; alioul, hut 
fiinpl) for the fake of that , in intlurnif; m them 

hahits of action on nccoinit of tht inlmiMt value of Iho c hahits, 
as fonns of nctivitv in which man aihuves whit lie has it m 
him to achieve, and ko fnr uti'-fics huiwilf '1 hire h^s nn^en, m 
fhort, a conception of {;ood thin,^ of tin foiil, as havin,? a vuliu 
di'-tiiicl from and iiidi [Kiidnil of the pooil thiii,;^ of the Itodv, if 
not as the onl) thinjjs (nil) pKMl, to which all other j;<Kxlni-s i- 
nicrcl} relative 

Already m the earliest ftajjes of the development of tlu 
human soul, of vihieh wt hive an^ reconUal ixprission, this 
diftinttion IS virtuall} reco{;ni'«l Such a fornml classification 
as that which Aristotle assumes to lie familiar, hetweeu t« Rictus 
ayaOa, rd rf/*l ow/xn *, is, of (ourst, onl) tlu 

product of what inaj ho calltsl reflection iijKni reflection It is 
the achievement of men who have not onlj learnt to recOf^nifo 
and value the ppinlual qualities to which material thinj^ serve 
as instrumcntb or means of expression, hut have formed the 
abstract conception of a universe of values which inaj he 
‘ rxUrnat gocNU good*) of the foul, an t goods of Uio l>oJy 1th hie I vill s 
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exhaustively classified. But independently of such abstract con- 
ceptions^ we have evidence in the earliest literature accessible 
to us of the conception and appreciation of impalpable virtues 
of the character and disposition, standing in no direct rela- 
tion to the senses or to animal wants — courage, wisdom, 
fidelity, and the Hke. The distinction is at least apprehended 
between the sensible good things that come to a man, or 
belong or attach to him as from without, and the good qualities 
of the man. It may be that the latter are chieflj’’ considered 
in relation to the former, as qualities contributing to the 
material welfare of a society ; but, though there may be as yet 
1 no clear notion of virtue as a pure good in itself independently 
I of anything extraneous that it may obtain, it is understood that 
j prosperity and the desert of prosperity are different things, - 
I And the recognition of desert is in itself a recognition of a 
moral or spiritual good, as distinct from one sensible or material, 
j' It is evidence that the moral nature, implied in the interest in 
[ a social well-being, has so far reflected on itself as to arrive at 
5 moral conceptions. 

244. Whenever and wherever, then, the interest in a social 
good has come to carry with it any distinct idea of social meiit 
— of qualities that make the good member of a family, or good 
tribesman, or good citizen — we have the beginning of that 
education of the conscience of which the end is the conviction 
that the only true good is to be good. This process is properly 
complementary to that previously analysed, of which the end 
was described as the conviction that the true good is good for 
all men, and good for them all in virtue of the same nature and 
capacity. The one process is complementary to the other, be- 
cause the only good in the pm'suit of which there can be no 
competition of interests, the only good which is really common 
to all who may pursue it, is that which consists in the universal 
will to be good — in the settled disposition on each man^s part to 
make the most and best of humanity in his own person and in 
I the persons of others. The conviction of a community of good 
for all men can never be really harmonised wdth our notions of 
what is good, so long as anything else than self-devotion to an 
ideal of mutual service is the end by reference to which those 
notions are formed. 
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245 In fact we are very far, in our ordinary estimates of good, 
whether for ourselves or for others, from keeping such a standard 
before us, and ]ust for tliat reason the com iction of the com- j 
munity of good for all men, while retaining its hold on us as an 
abstract principle, has little positive influence over our pnctieal | 
judgments It is a source of counsels of perfection which we. 
do not ‘see our naj ' to carrying out It makes itself ftlt in' 
certain prohibitions, cy of slavery, but it has no such effect on" 
the ordenng of life as to secure for those whom we admit that 
it is wrong to use as chattels much real opportunity of self- 
de\elopment They are left to sink or smm in the stream of 
unrelenting competition, in which we admit that the weaker 
has not a chance So far as ncgatl^e nghts go — rights to be 
let alone — they arc admitted to membership of civil society, but 
the good things to which the pursuits of society are m fact 
directed turn out to be no good things for them Civil society 
may be, and is, founded on the idea of there being a common 
good, but that idea m relation to the less fa\ oured members of 
society IS in effect unrealised, and it is unrealised because the 
good IS being sought m objects which admit of being competed 
for They are of such a kmd that they cannot be equally at- 
tained by all The success of some in obtaining them is incom- 
patible with the success of others Until the object generally 
sought as good comes to be a state of mind or character of 
which the attainment, or approach to attainment, by each is' 
itself a contribution to its attainment by every one cl'se, social 
life must continue to bo one of war — a war, indeed, in which the 
neutral ground is constantly being extended and which is itself 
constantly yielding new tendencies to peace, but in which at the 
same time new ^ istas of hostile interests, with new prospects of 
failure for the weaker, are as constantly opening 
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246 . OuE next business will be to consider more in detail bow 


that gradual spiritualisation or dematerialisation (in tbe sense 
explained) of tbe idea of true good, tbrougb 'wbieb alone it can 
come to answer tbe inward demand wbieb is its source, ex- 
hibits itself in tbe accepted standards of virtue and in tbe 
duties wbieb tbe candid conscience recognises, Tbe conception 
of virtue is tbe conception of social merit as founded on a certain 
sort of cbaracter or babit of vdll. Every form of virtue arises 
from tbe effort of tbe individual to satisfy bimself witb some 
good conceived as true or permanent, and it is only as common 
to bimself witb a society tbat tbe individual can so conceive 
of a good. He must in some way identify bimself witb others 
in order to conceive bimself as tbe subject of a good which can 
be opposed to such as passes witb bis own gratification. Thus 
both tbe practice of virtue and tbe cui'rent standard of virtue, 
which on tbe one band presupposes tbe practice and on tbe other 
reacts upon and sustains it, have a history corresponding to 
tbe gradual development and determination of tbe idea of what 
social good consists in. 


Tbe virtue which is practised and esteemed witb refer- 
I ence to a common well-being, constituted by such good 
; things as, according to tbe distinction above noticed, would fall 
I imder tbe bead of ‘ external ■’ or ^ bodily goods,"’ has indeed an 


I 

! 


element of identity witb tbe virtue practised or esteemed witb 
reference to a well-being of which tbe virtue itself is an integral 
element, but has also an important difference from it. Tbe 
identity between tbe two kinds of virtue consists in tbe fact tbat 
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tlic gowl loN\luch cnoh i** nhluo ««» ft connon pood and J<« 
de«ircd n'> puch In loth Iho \irl>u n>tH njon nn inti ix^l 
^\hJch \<i cfTt'cttiftll) dj^tinpth^lwl from niu doin. fur phn^-urv, 
from nnj j«T“‘ion, h\ lump dirwtcil to nn ohjwt \\lmh 

the indnidunl pn>«:enl« to him«clf ft< common to Inm njtl> othern 
ond ns d(‘^inblt on tint aecount The diffirinio lu*« in the 
depree of truth md ndequnn with whuh the common pooil »» 
concci\r<l in one n^o n«» t'oinjantl with the other 

hen tin. end w ith n ft renee to which wm*ii 1 inent is judpetl of ^ 
IS merLh some form of nnteml well Uinp, the mnnl effort is 
hemp direetal to an end of wtitU ixHtuc \nhie ns if it win. of 
nh'^hite \‘nhu Tint effort n*»U, ns we ln\i Mvn,nntlu tnwnnl 
dcnnnd fon true ornl idinp silf^+Mihfirtion, nnd tins n not to 
he found in the jv»sve<sjon of innns to n pnrte'‘‘ion of jihnsnres 
ftn\ inort linn in the sucee^'^ion itself, not in tin ix»^ <s«ion of 
'vn^thlnp whnh one itnn or pnnip of nun on |*»-‘'e«s to the 
cxthLsim of annihtr A common pood conenvetl ns con'*i-tmp 
in mrh iv>^K‘'Sion is inidctjinttU roncii\Ctl— tonetneil in ft 
nimncr whicli must ultimitel) lend to thi wUthfrit of the 
monl effort — and the \irtm direttetl h) the concejilion, ihouph 
it Ins tlio root of idcntit) jn^t jHuntctl out, with a hipher virtue, 
IS Fo far infinor Consuhrctl imreU ns ‘mlf-thvotion* it iim 
lie on ft levtl with tin InphM virtue There im} Ik ns ptnumc 
K*1C divolion in the nit of (he Kirlnmn warrior who pives up 
Ins hfe tint his (nix? inav win ft jnece of hnd fmm its miph 
bourn, ns m tint of the mi-<ionar) who dies in nrrvinp tin 
posjiol to the Imthon Ihil it is n fahil) nl strut vnw i>r 
V irtiie to t iko no neeount of (ho in I in pursuit of w Inch (lit n If 
IS dev oted 'J ho ml v nine of the v irtuo nsiai w ilh the mnn full 
and clear conception of the ind to winch it is direiloil, ns n 
character not n pooil fortune, ns a fulfilment of hunmn <*apahihties 
from v\ itUiu not an neccfcsion of pood lhinp« from v\ ilhout, na n 
function not a possession 'Ihc propnss of mnnl ind lu respect 
of the litandanl nnd practice of v irluc h is lain in such a dev clop- 
ment of the conception of its ind 
247 "Wc cannot so write without being nimndcd of tlie 
famous opening of Knnt’s *loundatioii of the !Mctuph}sic of 
IMorals,^ — * Nothing can he conceived in the world, or even out( 
of it, which tan he called good without qualification, hut a Good j 
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Will.-’ In describing tbe development in question, however, as 
a gro^vfch of the conviction that the only unconditional good is 
a good will, and a consequent more definite ‘reference of virtue to 
this unconditional good as its end, we run a risk of misappre- 
hension. Can it be intended, the reader may ask, that no 
action is morally good, or directed as it should be, unless the 
object of the doer is to promote goodness or to become good? 
Has this been the object with reference to which, as a matter of 
fact, the habits and dispositions ordinarily reputed virtuous have 
come to be so reputed? If the ultimate dictum of the en- 
lightened conscience is to be that, .just as according to St. Paul 
‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin,’ so no action is morally good 
unless done -for the sake of its goodness, shall we not have to 
make out some wholly new Staypa^rj or ^ table ’ of the virtues, 
incapable of natural adjustment to the actual usage of our terms 
of praise and blame ? Is it not more rational to say with Hume 
that 'no action can be virtuous, or morally good, unless there 
be in human nature some motive to produce it, distinct froin the 
sense of its morality ’ ? ^ 

The formula quoted from Kant is certainly liable to be under- 
stood in a way which challenges these objections. The good 
will may be taken to mean a will possessed by some abstract 
idea of goodness or of moral law; and, if such possession were 
possible at all, except perhaps during moments of special 
spiritual detachment from the actualities of life, it would amount 
to a paralysis of the will for all effectual application to great 
objects of human interest. It would no longer be the will of the 
good workman, the good father, or the good citizen. But it is 
j not thus that we understand the good will. The principle which 
it is here sought to maintain is that the perfection of human 
■ character — a perfection of individuals which is also that of society, 
j and of society which is also that of individuals — ^is for man the 

^ Treatise on Human Nature, Book III. Bart II. § i. The ground for the pro- 
position in the text is thus put by Hume in the sequel : ‘ It is a plain fallacy to 
say, that a virtuous motive is requisite to render an action honest, and at the 
same time that a regard to the honesty is the motive of the action. We can 
never have a regard to the virtue of an action, unless the action be antecedently 
virtuous. No action can be virtuous but so far as it proceeds from a virtuous 
motive. A virtuous motive therefore must precede the regard to the virtue ; .and 
tis impossible that the virtuous motive and the regard to the virtue can be the 
same,’ 
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onU olijcct of nb'^lutc or iHlnn<ip \‘nluc, lint, tht«j jxrfoctmnl 
m a fiilfilmcnt ot mmV <njnl ilitics ncconlm,; to the 
duitic idcn or jdin of them, we cntinot know or de^mln. ii> 
deWd wlnl it i '4 cxetpl vo fir it In*! Wii nlrc'wU oUiinwl, 
hut tint tljc mpixme ctmdition of t»u\ ])ro,;ri*<s tounnl'* it*« 
nttninmcnt h the notion in mm, under Fomo fonn or otlirr, of 
on mt<r(st m itF nttnimncnt n** n pinmin,; intcn I or will, 
nnd tint the Finv* interest — not in nl stnction from other 
uitcnst*^, hut '1'% nn or,r'ni'‘in,: influence ujHtn tvnd ainon^ them 
— mu't Ik mine in cirri rlnnctor which In< nni Finn in the 
jicrfcttion FjnLtn of or innkiw tun n| pn ich to it, mict Ihn jk r- 
fcclion, lH*jn,j tint of nii np>nt who it projvrli nn ohjctl to 
himF<If, ennnot he in nni nn. Uni 1* nndc of Inin, Imt onli in 1 1 
iiFC Uut lu imki’' of hiuiKlf 

218 We hold tint m fact the e^tinntinn of iirtue, tht 
aiiinl of jniM and hlimc, h-n nliia^F Ind rvhrmei. to man 
him elf, not to nn^thm,* ndieiititioiiM to innn, oh tin ohjett 
of wltuintc nine, from iihich tin lalm of nni iirtue in** 
denied In lho«c pnmittii. conditioiit of foouIi, m iilmh 
attention was fo ncxc'^nl) roiutntntnl on the fhiijIl nniii- 
tcnmcc of lifi. tint tlure ii-nn no room for tlit iirliie^ of tiil- 
Inrc nnd nflatiou to dcic1o|K, iit Inii no rnton to douht 
tint it M iH a contemplation of jiOttjhlL jKrwns who Fhonld 
cxitt m the fnmilj iihuh ipit the famil} inltrc*-t its real 
mc'imn,' to those who wen. nctnatixl hi it, just ns now, to 
tlic poor iKiTon whose iial houw nre Fpciit in the htnifTrjle to 
1 cep hi« fnmilj rcsj>ectahk, it is not niij uhslnulion of the 
familj, hut the contemplation of t-ons nnd dan^jlitiw, ns jnesoiis 
hiinjj decent lues m the future, that is tlu nioiiiif; inlUunct 
llie primitiie Mrtuc lint meant incrclj inloiir in the htru„'{flc' 
for a life of which olherH were to share the l>cmfit hud jot its 
animating^ principle in the idei of Fomcthin,' which the inloroiis 
man and the others, in nnd for thcmsclies, were to hc'come As 
the horizon of man's possibilities expands upon the mcu, ns 
new forms of socml merit rclitiie to the fulfilment of those 
c“ipahilittcs come to be moppiiscd, the conception of iirtuo 
becomes projKirlionatelj complex W ith nn Athenian m the 
period of the bloom of Hellas, the term which we c“in oiilj 
render ‘urtuc' was npparcnllj used for nnj eminent facultj 
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( exercised in any of the regions of human achievement ^ — regions 
; scarcely less wide and various then than now — so that Aristotle 
' found it necessary to distinguish ‘^intellectual vutues^ from those 
; of habit and character. But however discrepant may seem to us 
: to have been the kinds of excellence or ability that were alike 
I spoken of as the ‘ virtue of men, however little they may have 
i been affected by any conception of moral law, of any duty owed 
Iby man to God or his neighbom-, as sueh, they were still de- 
I pendent both for them estimation and for their practiee on the 
i conception of intrinsic value, as lying not in anything that might 
j happen to a man, in his pleasure or his good fortune, but in what 
; he might do and might become. Vii-tue was a hvvafxis evepyertK?), 
‘ a faculty of beneficence 2 . The range of recognised beneficence 
was wide, as the range of capabilities of which men were be- 
coming conscious was wide. There was a ‘ vhtue^ to be exhibited 
in handicraft no less than in the functions of a magistrate or 
citizen-soldier or head of a family; but it was some interest in the 
aeliievement by men of what they had it in them to do, in their 
becoming the best they had it in them to become, that at once 
governed the estimation of virtue in all these cases and inspired 
or sustained the practice. 

249. There were ages, no doubt, in which this interest, 
though active enough, took little account of itself; ages in which 
the question was never raised how far the forms of action which 
commonly excited praise were really co-operative udth each other, 
or really contributory to the end which was being pursued with 
little reflection on its nature. When and how the period of 
reflection is reached, what are the conditions which enable some 
nations to reach it while others apparently do not, we do not 
know ; but when it is reached, there arises a quest for some 
definite and consistent conception of the main ends of human 
achievement. Is there some one direction, common to all the 
forms of activity esteemed as virtuous, which explains and justi- 
fies that estimation ? This question, it is to be observed, is in its 
I effect by no means merely a speculative one. In the process of 
I bringing into clear and harmonious consciousness the nature of 
\ ends previously pursued under the influence of some idea of value 

^ Thuc. I. xxxiii. 2 ; II. xl. 6 (Arnold’s note); Arist. Rhet. I. ix. 2 . 

^ Arist. loo. cit. 
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\\]ncli conl<l pi\c no of the incompitil ilU) oC! 

fome of the«o end-t ^Mth othtw iKWints ajipmnt, nnd the | 
Inlit^ of hO life nn to nvoul the mi's- . 

direction of nrti\it\ and ki'op tl to o1nJmcl« m uhnh it nn\ i 
reil!\ contnlnft to the ont end of mprtinc \n!uo, hont\or tint | 
nn\ Ik? omcu^c'tl lie net nlon^ uith the ctntMilion of the nmt} 
of Mrtne ^\huh findi w chnr and htn an ct] n“«‘»ion in the 
Givck j liiln*>ophcr{«, we find an att<m)t Inth to nfonn tlio 
current f«limitjon of the n\cr»l jneliec< and di-jHixitions 
eountwl Mrtuoin, and to intn*«lncc n PVftcnntic onlir of liMH,.; 
for indiMdmli and coninninitic*, cont^lKUidinj; to the iln of} 
tlic unit) f f the end 

Tht Inhit of demotion from (he n^os of * mere philo'-o) h\/ 
common alike to Chri'^tnn nd\onti*<» an I the j rs of mtiirnl 

K-icnce has Ic^l ui too imuli to i^non the imnuiiso jnclunl 
KrMt'c which *'rK’ntes and Inn foil wtn nndireil to tinnkind 
I nnn thtm in effect roine<» the connected fclmne of \irtu(s and 
duties within which the odticnlod con*<*icnct of Chnstendun still 
mo\tN, when it n im|>nrtn1U nfletlin;* on ulnl oii^Iit to Ik 
done Keli^iou*? tcncheri ha\e n> d mhl affected thi ho|KS and 
fears which actuate. u« in the piiivnttcf Mrlut or n>u«8c us from 
its ne;;lecl lUh^ous fotutus lia\c l»<»th Rtnn^tluncd imn 
in the ix?rfonnanc« of re(o^iicc<l duties. nn«l taught them to 
recojjni c rchtions of dut^ townnls those whom the) mif^ht 
otherwise ha>e 1)0011 content to treat tin l>c)(n«l the j ah of 
Bucli duties, hut the nrtuwhtcd scheme of what the virtues 
and duties are, in their difftrciice and in thoir umtj, rimains 
for ns now in its mam outlines what the Greek, plulo'oplurs 
left it 

250 In their I thieal teacliinj?, however, the prcalest of the 
Greek philosophers — lho«o to whom Christendom owes, not 
indeed its hi,;hosl moral msjiration, Imt its niond cato,;ones, 
its forms of practical jud^'nient— never prore«5«cd to ho inventors 
Tilt) did not claim to he {irojhetn of new Initli hut exponents 
of principles on which the good citi/cn, if he thought the matter 
out, would find that he had alrcad) been acting llicy were 
tetking a clearer view of the end or good towards winch the 
^los roAtruoy, the citizen life was nctuall) dircctctl And this 
conception of their vocation was not less true than, m its 
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superiority to personal self-assertion, it was noble. They were 
really organs through which reason, as operative in men, be- 
came more clearly aware of the work it had been doing in the 
creation and maintenance of free social life, and in the activities 
of which that life is at once the source and the result. In thus 
becoming aware of its work the same reason through them gave 
a further reality to itself in human life. The demand for an 
abiding satisfaction, for a true or permanent good, in action 
upon the wants and fears and social impulses of men, had 
yielded the institutions of the family and the state. These 
again had brought into play certain spiritual dispositions and 
energies, recognised as beneficent and stimulated by the effect 
of that recognition on the social man, but not yet guided by 
any clear consciousness of the end which gave them their value. 
In arriving at that consciousness of itself, . as it did specially 
through the Greek philosophers, the same spiritual demand 
which had given rise to the old vii-tue yielded a virtue which 
was in a certain important sense new ; a character 'which would 
' not be satisfied without understanding the law which it obeyed, 
without knowing what the time good was, for which the demand 
had hitherto been more blindly at work. 

251. We speak of the change advisedly as consisting not 
merely in a new theory about virtue, but in a higher order of 
virtue itself. Socrates and his followers are not rightly re- 
garded as the originators of an interesting moral speculation, 
such, for instance, as Hume may have started as to the nature 
of ^ moral sense,^ or the evolutionists as to its hereditary develop- 
ment. They represent, though it might be too much to say 
that they introduced, a new demand, or at least a fuller ex- 
pression of an old demand, of the moral natmm. Now though 
our actual moral attainment may always be far below what our 
conscience requires of us, it does tend to rise in response to a 
heightened requirement of conscience, and will not rise without 
it. Such a requirement is implied in the conception of the 
unity of virtue, as determined by one idea of practical good 
which was to be the conscious spring of the perfectly virtuous 
life — an idea of it as consisting in some intrinsic excellence, 
some full realisation of the capabilities, of the thinking and 
' willing • soul. Here we have — not indeed in its source, but in 
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that fir^t clear cxprc«:‘:ion through a\hich it manifests ita life — 
the coiiMction that c\cr} form of real go<xlne*-‘» must rest on a 
will to be good, which has no object but its own fulfilment 
■NMion the fame coiuiction came Wforu the worhl, not in the 
form of a plulo«oph) but in the language of religious ncpiration 
— *3Uc«=c<l arc the pure m heart, for thoj fhall poo Gotl’-* and 
when there fccined to be a personal human life which could be 
contemplated ns one in which it had liccn rcalisctl, it apj^aled 
to a much wider range of perpons tlian it had done m the 
fthools of Greece, and mo>CTl the heart with a new power Hut 
if thocc nffectetl hj it came to ask thiiu'Mlvcs what it meant 
for them — in what the morahlj resting on punt) of heart 
con'-istc<l — it was maml) in forms di.n\cd, Knowmgl) or un- 
know mgl), from the Greek philosophers that the answer had 
to he gi\<n 

232 The punt) of (he heart can onl) consist m the nature 
of its motiics or go\cming interests Actions, the fame oiit- 
wardl), represent a heart more or less pure, ncconliiig ns the 
moti\c winch prompts them is more or )c«s ^mgl) or pro- 
dommantl) an interest m some form or other of that which is 
trul) good , or — to sa) the fame thing m a nianncr le^s liahlo 
to be mi«undcrbtood, since inotucH do not admit of isolation- 
according as tlio moti\o liclongs to a ehancter more or less 
thoroughl) goserned b) such an interest This distinction of 
true from Bccming airtue, ns dcjicndcnt on the moti\c of eicli, 
wais brought out by Plato and Anstollc witli a clcame-s which 
was m fact final Ihoir account of tlic tnic good itself was 
awdwl bwt feTma\ awd piOMsional, as, for reasoiiB alreaily mdi- 
cated, ever) such account must be, though, unless mankind has 
li\ed its last two thousand ) ears m amn, tho fonnal and pro- 
visional account of the good should mean more for us than it 
could mean for the Greeks Hut that n conscious direction to\ 
this good — a 'purity of heart* m this sense — was the condition 
of all true airtuc and constituted the essential unity between one 
form of Virtue and another, this the) taught with all tho con- 
sistency and directness whicli n Clmstian teacher could desire, 
which indeed stands m strong contrast with tho appeal to pcmi- 
scnsual motives that has been common, and perhaps necessary 
for popular practical effect, m the Christian Church ToC koXov 
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ej;€Ka' Koivhv yap tovto rals aperais'^, is the formula in wliieh 
Aristotle sums up the teaching of himself and his master as to 
the basis of goodness. Like every formula^ it may have come to 
he used as caut^ hut in its original significance it conveyed the 
great principle that a dnection of a many’s vdll to the highest 
possible realisation of his faculties is the common ground of 
every form of true virtue. This direction of the will, according 
to both Aristotle and Plato, was to he founded on habit ; hut 
the habit even in its earliest and least reflective stage was to he 
under the direction of reason, as embodied in law or acting 
through a personal educator, and through appropriate teaching 
was in due time to pass into a fully intelligent and appreciative 
conformity to the reason which was its som'ce. Given this 
direction of the will, uniting intellectual apprehension vdth 
strongest desire, all virtue was given ^ : without it there was, in 
the proper sense, none, but at best only such a possibility of 
virtue as may be afforded by tendencies and habits, directed 
from without to higher ends than the subject has intelligently 
made his own. 

253. This view of the essential principle of all virtue at once 
distinguishes the doctrine of Plato and Aidstotle from any form 
of Hedonism, or of Utilitarianism so far as Hedonistic. The 
condition of virtuous action according to them did not lie in its 
production of a certain effect, but in its relation to a certain 
object, as rationally desired by the agent; and this was an 
object of which the natm-e, as desired, was not that which 
according to the Hedonist alone excites desire. It was not an 
imagined pleasure. But a student of these philosophers will be 
apt to remark that, although clearly the quality which, accord- 
ing to them, makes an action good is not that which makes- it 
good according to the Utilitarian, and is relative to some other 
end than the pleasure which the Utilitarian deems alone either 
desired or desirable, it is not so elear what this other end is. 
And this indefiniteness, he will argue, in the conception of the 

^ ‘Desire for what is beautiful or noble ; this is the common characteristic of 
all the A'irtues.’ Arist. Eth. Nic. IV. ii. 7 . 

^ Of. Arist. Eth. Nic. VI. xiii. 6 '. "Afia rj; <ppovrjaei /xia ovitti iraffat vvap^oviTiv 
(sc. at aptra'i). ‘ The single virtue of practical wisdom implies the presence of all 
the moral virtues.’ 
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end, on conscious direction to vrhitli \nrluo is mndc to dej>end, 
mu'it Ikj 3«pt Fo fir nn indcfinitenc^s in t!ic conception of Mrtuc 
it'^clf An uid, nliich 11 not plcn«ure, is to Iw dc«ired for its 
omi Fike, FO fir 'piinfj of heart' is insisttxl on, hut, iinlc<9 
ne knon ^^h'lt the end is, \\c nre Ftill m the dirk ns to the reil 
clianctonetics of the henrt ]mn.l\ deioted to it If from the 
Hedonistic j>oint of mcw ‘jnintj of heirt' cin hiic no meiniti" 
at nil, can tin Greek philoRophers on the other hind, it mij he 
a-sked do more thin nFsiiro ns tint there must he fucIi n thin" 
and tint it is moralU nil imjKirtint, wntliont hemp nhlc to jwint 
to an) roll interest corre^|Kmdtn" to this formil idcn ? Did not 
*punt} of heart' acquire n mnnin" in the Cliristnn Church, 
other thin it could hi\c home in the Fchools of philoeoph), 
hecansc the ChriFtnn rcicKtion Fupplicd this interest’ 

Non that there are fcnscs in which a higher nionl fitaiidinl 
IS possible for the Chri«tiin citizen tlian i\is ]>o««ihle for the 
Greek of Aristotle’s ape, w ill not 1»e disputed ^\ c hi> e alnru!) 
dwelt on nn imporlmt difference, nnsmff out of the fact that 
a practical con\ iction of the brotherhood of all men, fucIi as was 
impossible to the Greek, hnnjps with it for us a new stindanl of 
justice— not indeed a new conception of wliat is due towards 
those wlio liaie claims of right upon us, hut a new \icw of the 
range of persons who hi\o such claims As we proceed wc shill 
see how the interests of the ‘pure heart' ha\e Ijccome rcall} 
more determinate, its demands upon itself fuller, m the Chn‘>tian 
socict) tlian thej were to the most enlightened and conscientious 
Greek. Hut for the pre«cnt our concern is rather to point out 
the greatness — in a certain fcnso the completeness and finalitj — 
of the advance in spiritual development which the Greek philo- 
sophers represent Once for all thej conccivetl and cxprcs'^cd 
the conception of a free or pure moralitj, as resting on what 
wc inaj lentnre to cill a disinterested interest m the pood, of 
the several virtues as fo many applications of tlnt’intcrcst to the 
main relations of social life, of the good itself not ns anj thing 
external to the capacities virtuously exorcised in its pursuit hut 
as their full realisation This idea was one which was to govern 
the groivth of all the tnic and vital monl conviction winch has 
descended to us It hid indeed still to acquire fulness and 
determmateness with the formation of habits and institutions 
T 
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corresponding to it, but it was itself tbe source of that formation. 
It was not indeed ever to become such a definitely presentable 
rule of liEe as we often sigb for^ but we must bear in mind that, 
Iso far as tbe shortcomings which we are apt to complain of in 
it arise from the impossibility either of envisaging or of ex- 
haustively defining the good which it presupposes, they are 
inseparable from the very nature of morahiy, as an effort not an 
attainment, a progressive construction of what should be, not an 
enjoyment of what is, governed not by sight but by faith. 
They are shortcomings, in fact, to which -it is only through 
illusions that we can claim superiority. 

354. Aristotle, as we know, with all the wisdom of Plato 
before him, which he was well able to appropriate, could find no 
better definition of the true good for man than the full exercise 
or reahsation of the soul’s faculties in accordance with its proper 
excellence, which was an excellence of thought, speculative and 
practical. The pure morality then, which we credit him with 
having so well conceived, must have meant morality determined 
by interest in such a good. But what real import or filling; it 
will be asked, can such an interest have? Is not the concep- 
tion of morality, as determined by this interest, if it is really no 
more than it professes to be, essentially an empty conception ? 
To this we answer that it would have been an empty conception, 
if there had not already taken place such a realisation of the 
soul’s faculties as gave a meaning, though not its full and final 
I meaning, to the definition of the good. In fact, however, as we 
1 have already seen, the same spiritual principle which yielded the 
I demand for an account of what was good in itself, and the con- 
ception of true goodness as determined by interest in that good, 
had also yielded a realisation of the soul’s faculties in certaiu 
pursuits and achievements, and in a certain organisation of life- 
Already there were arts and sciences, already families and states, 
with established rules of what was necessary for their main- 
tenance and furtherance. Thus such a definition of the good as 
Aristotle gives us was more than explanatory of the meaning of 
a name. It was rather the indication of a spiritual problem, of 
which some progress had been made in the solution. The 
realisation of the soul’s faculties had not to wait to begin; the 
desire for, the interest in, such a good had not still to be initi- 
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ated The philosopher had not to bring before men an abso- 
lutely new object of pursuit, but to bring them to consider what 
gave its value to an object already pursued 

255 From that very consideration, it is true, the object took 
a new character for the consciousness of the person pursmng it 
It began to be for him what it had previously been only m itself, 
or m idea, or for some divine spirit working through him but 
without his knowledge The realisation of the souFs faculties in 
the state, for instance, though in one sense it has already been 
an object to every one nho duly performs his functions as a 
citizen, becomes an object in a new sense to one who is conscious 
of his citizen^s work as contributing in some humble way to an 
end which is the bettering of the citizens, and who does it or 
seeks to do it, not for incidental pleasure or reward, but for the 
sake of that end To awaken such a consciousness in men, and 
thus to enable them to do old work in a spint that made it new, 
•^as the function of the Socratic philosophers They bad not to 
create wisdom, or fortitude, or temperance, or justice They had 
not to direct the habits of action, recognised as laudable under 
those names, to any other object than that in relation to which 
they had always had their value , but they had to make it clear 
that this object, being a perfection of the rational man, an 
unfolding of his capacities in full harmonious activity, was not 
one to which the virtuous practices were related as means to an i 
external end, but itself included their exercise To do so was to 
establish the principle of the conviction that goodness is to be 
sought for its own sake and, as so sought, is itself and alone the 
good , but it was not to leave the conception of goodness with 
out definite content On the contrary it was to determine it 
further, as a conception of the modes of action*hitherto counted 
virtuous, ivith the added qualification that, in order to be truly 
virtuous, they must be brought into harmony with each other 
as jointly contributing to a perfection of life, and must each 
have their root in a character of which the governing interest 
was an interest in that perfection 

256 In the development of that reflective morality which 
our own consciences inherit, both the fundamental prin- 
ciple and the mode of its articulation have retained the form 
which they first took in the mmds of the Greek philosophers 
T 2 
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'To wliatever alien speculative influences we may have been 
! subject — and of late no doubt the influences of evolutionary - 
i Hedonism have been strongly alien — ^we do not get rid of the 
'conviction that to be good in one of the many forms of 
I goodness is for the individual the good ; that, inexhaustibly 
I various as those forms may be, eacb of them must be founded 
! on a will, of wliicb the good in one or other of these forms is 
• the object; and that the good for man, in that universal sense 
. in which it is bejmnd the reach of the individuals realisation, 

1 must yet be of a land which is related to all forms of individual 
i goodness as the life of a body to the various vital functions, at 
{ once resulting from them and renderingthem possible. And when 
we eome to ask ourselves what are the essential forms in which, 
however otherwise modified, the will for true good (which is -the 
will to be good) must appear, oui- answer follows the outlines of 
the Greek classification of the virtues. It is the will to know 
what is true, to make what is beautiful; to endme pain and 
fear, to resist the allurements of pleasure [i.c. to be brave and 
temperate), if not, as the Greek would have said, in the service 
of the state, yet in the interest of some form of human society ; 
to take for oneself, to give to others, of those things which 
admit of being given and taken, not what one is inclined to but 
what is due. 

257. It was not, of course, by accident that, when reflective 
morality first took shape among the Greeks, it became aware of 
these main lines through which the good was to be pursued. 
As was said above, the effort after a true good had aheady 
worked in these lines and was to continue to work in them, and 
it is the continuity of that work as carried on by us — the actual 
progressive realisation of human capacities in knowledge, in art, 
and in social life — that has been the ground of identity between 
the fii'st systematic reflection on the goodness exhibited in those 
lines, and all reflection on the same subject that has followed. 
And just as it has been the continuity in the actual pursuit of 
the true good that has kept those standards of virtue, whidi 
arise in reflection upon the pm'suit, the same through succeeding 
ages, so it has been in sequence upon variations in the actual 
pm-suit, which have taken place independently of reflection, that 
variations in the standards implying reflection have arisen. 
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On tlie ^\hole tlic vanations m the object pursiied as good, 
though there have been periods apparently of mere loss and 
shrinkage, ha^c consisted in its acquisition of greater fulness 
and determinateness In like manner the differences between 
our standards of virtue and those rccogni'^cd by the Greek philo- 
sophers arise from the greater fnlncss of conditions ^shich we 
include in our conception of the pcrfcctmg of human life The 
rcalieation of human capacities has, in fact, taken a far wider 
range with us than in the most adiancod of ancient states As 
actually achiG\ ed, it is a much more complete thing than it as 
tuo thousand jears ago, and c\cry progress achle^ed opens up 
a further \ ista of possibilities still unrealised In consequence the 
attainment of true good presents itself to men under ncA\ forms 
The bettering of human life, though the principle of it is the' 
same now as in the Socratic age, has to he earned on in new 
ways, and the actual pursuit of true good being thus compli- 
cated, reflection on what is implied in the pursuit J^eld8 standards 
of virtue which, though identical in principle with those recog- 
nised by Aristotle, arc far more comprehensive and widc-rcaching 
m their demands This will appear more clearly if we consider 
how Aristotle^s account of fortitude and temperance T\ould ha>e 
to be modified m order to ausucr the requirements of the Chns- 
tian conscience 

258 If a ‘ Chnstian worker * who devotes himself, unnoticed and | 
unrewarded, at the risk of life and at the sacrifice of every pleasure i 
hut that of his work, to the sen ice of tlie sick, the ignorant and | 
the debased, were told that his ideal of lurtue was in principle \ 
the same as that of the avhpfios, * the brave man,^ described by 
Aristotle, and if be were induced to read the description, he would 
probably seem to himself to find nothing of his ideal m it Yet 
the statement would be true The principle of self-devotion for 
a worthy end in resistance to pain and fear is the same in both ^ 
cases But Aristotle could only conceive the self devotion in 
some form in which it had actually appeared He know it in no 
higher form than as it appeared in the citizen-soldier, •who faced 
death calmly m battle for his State In that further realisation t 
of the souTs capacities which has taken place in the history of 
Christendom, it has appeared m a fer greater wealth of forms 
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In Aristotle’s view tlie fiios irpuKTiKos — tlie life of rational self- 
determined activity — was only possible for a few among tbe few. 
It presupposed active participation in a civil community. Sucb 
communities could only exist in certain select nations, and, where 
they existed, only a few of the people contributing to their 
maintenance and living under their direction were fit to share 
in civil fimetions. These alone had moral claims or capabilities. 
The rest 'were instruments of their convenience. In modem 
Christendom it is not merely om- theories of life but the facts of 
life that have changed. ^ Weak things of the wmrld and things 
that are despised hath God called.’ With the recognition of 
rights in human beings as such, on whicli we have pre\’iously 
dwelt (§ 201 and foil.), there comes a new realisation of human 
capacities, not only for the emancipated multitude, but for those 
whom Aristotle woiild have allowed to be previously sharers in 
the j3ios ttpuktikos. The problems of life become for them far 
more difficult indeed, but, just on account of their greater range 
and complication, they become of such a kind as to elicit x^owers 
pre’viously unused. 

We are apt to speak as if the life of the Greek or Eoman 
citizen, in the full bloom of mimicipal civilisation, was much 
fuller and richer than that of the modern citizen under a regime 
of xmiversal freedom and equal rights. For the many we admit 
the modern system may be a gain, but for the few we take it to 
be a corresponding loss. Yet this is sm’ely a very superficial 
' view. The range of faculties called into play in any work of 
I social direction or improvement must be much wider, when the 
; material to be dealt with consists no longer of supposed chattels 
I but of persons asserting recognised rights, whose welfare forms 
an integral element in the social good which the directing citizen 
> has to keep in view. ' Only if we leave long-suffering, considerate- 
ness, the charity which ^ beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things,’ with all the art of the moral physician, out of 
account in our estimate of the realisation of the soul’s powers, 
can we question the greater fulness of the realisation in the 
present life of Christendom, as compared with the highest life of 
the ancient world. 

259. It is a eonseqiienee of this change in the realities of 
social life that the coneejption of moral heroism has greatly 
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Widened — wndened not in the sense of more attenuated abstrac- j 
tion but of more concrete filling — so that it requires some 
patience of reflection to trace the identity of pnnciple through 
all its forms The Quaker philanthropist can scarcely lecognise 
a brother in the citizen soldier, or the soldier a brother in the 
philanthropist It is indeed m one sense a new type of virtue 
that has come into being with the recognition of the divine 
image, of spintual functions and possibilities, in all forms of 
weak and. suffering humanitj The secondary moti\es, which! 
assist self devotion in war or in the performance of functions of 
recognised utility before the eyes of fellow citizens, are absent | 
when neither from the recipients of the service done nor from, 
any spectators of it can any such praise be foithcommg as might ^ 
confirm in the agent the consciousness of doing nobly Yet 
every day and all about us pam is being endured and fear 
resisted in rendenng such scmcc The hopelessly sick are being 
tended, the foolish and ignorant are being treated as rational 
persons, human beings whom a Greek would have looked on as 
cliattels, or as a social encumbrance to be got rid of, are having 
pams bestowed on them which only a faith m unapparent possi 
bilities of their nature could justify In the whole view of life 
which this work implies, m the objects which inspire it, as 
those whom they influence would describe them, in the qualities 
of temper and behaviour which it calls into play, it seems to 
pre'sent a strong contrast to that which the Greek philosopher 
would have looked tor from his ideally bravo man It implies 
a view of life in which the maintenance of any form of political 
society scarcely holds a place , m which lives that would be con 
temptible and valueless, if estimated with reference to the 
purposes of the state, are invested with a value of their own in 
virtue of capabilities for some society not seen as yet Its object, 
whether described simply as the service of the suffering and 
ignoble, or as the service of God manifested in suffering and 
Ignobility, is one which the philosophic Greek would scarcely 
have recognised as a form of the koKov The qualities of self- 1 
adjustment, of sympathy with inferiors, of tolerance for the weak I 
and foolish, which are exercised in it, are very different from the! 
pride of self sufBcing strength which with Aristotle was in-l 
separable from heroic endurance 
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260. Yet beneatt these differences lies a substantial identity. 
The willingness to endure even unto complete self-renunciation, 
even to the point of forsaldng all possibility of pleasure, or, as 

■ Aristotle puts it, of passing the point beyond which there seems 
. no longer to be either good or eviP; the willingness to do 

■ this in the service of the highest public cause which the agent 

■ can conceive — whether the cause of the state or the cause of the 
kingdom of Christ — because it is part of the noble life, of the 

'• ‘ more excellent way,"* so to do ; this is common to the ideal of 
I fortitude equally as conceived by Aristotle and as it has been 
I pursued in the Christian Church. If we cannot ignore, on the 
one hand, the lunitations in Aristotle^s view of the conditions 
under which his ideal could be realised^ — conditions which 
would have rendered it wholly rmrealisable in the chief- occupa- 
tions of Christian charity — on the other hand it is only fair to 
' notice how free it is from debasement by any notion of a 
I compensation which the brave man is to find in pleasm’es of 
i another world for present endm'ance. The fact, indeed, that 
Christian preachers have not been ashamed to dwell upon such 
compensation as a motive to self-renunciation, ought not to be 
taken to imply that the heroism of charity exhibited in the 
Christian Church has really been vitiated by pleasui’e-seekmg 
motives. Religious rhetoric is apt to be far in arrear of the 
motives which it seeks to express, and to strengthen by expres- 
\ sion. ‘ Unspeakable joys^ has been but a phrase to convey the 
\ yearning of the soul for that perfection which is indescribable 
. except so far as attained. Joys that are unspeakable are un- 
^jimaginable, and the deshe which really has such joys for its 
y object is quite different from a desire excited by an imagination 
( of pleasure. 

I In short, we are not entitled to say that the Aristotelian ideal 
j of fortitude has been either more or less j)ure than that which 
i; has been operative in Christendom ; but there is no doubt that 
I the latter has become far more comprehensive, and it has be- 
i come so in correspondence with an enhanced fulness in our 
j conception of the ends of hving. Faculties, dispositions, oc- 
cupations, persons, of which a Greek citizen would have taken 

* Eth. Nic. III. vi. 6 ; ix. 4, 5. 

“ .Ib. III. vi, 7, and foil. 
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no nccount, or token oeconnt om^ to <le^pi«c, arc nou rccog- 
m=<xl a'' Inonn^ tluir jlicc m tlic rcoh'sation of the lowers of 
tho Inuinn «nul in the due i\«Iuttott of tlic Fpintinl from the 
nnnml inui It i-' in tf»n<« 4 Hpu ilcc of thii recognition that the 
omII to eiuUiTc even unto «U eth (for a vsorthj end Im eoinc to 
fiml northv einK "here tin (iritkRin nothing hut \ighne<«s and 
meanne and to exj n s it <lf lii ol>«c!irc labour* of love ns well 
as in the pph ndtd Ik r n'^m at w hjeh a vrorhl might w ondcr 
201 Al ng-'ide «f f<rltlud<r in the reflective moraht} of 
Gre<xe «a« phtctl f< fn{»<r»n»< ns that habit of will uhich 
i-tan<K to the nllunnnnt-. of | k-asure in the same relation ns 
‘fortitude^ to ] iin an 1 fmr I If wc wish to compare the 
f-tanihnl <f nlf dennl in n-UNk of jdeasurcs, which the con- 
scitnec of (hn‘'t<ndoin m itb highot foniis has come to 
prc'cnbe with the i-tiiidinl r< ^guiKxl b) the Gretk philo*o- 
phers, it is to tin K<'«Knit wlmli the litter give of atof/pocn'i’T; 
tint we must turn Tlu fiivt ti^prcsMon of nn) one who c'lmc 
to this aec( lint, having liis iiiind charged with the highest 
Ic sons of Clinstiin nlf (htinl jiould l>e of its great povert)™ 
n poverty inwc ftrd ui^ as it wiU probablj appear, in the t-nc 
of ‘ tenipcnnce ’ tli m m the 1 1 Ic of * coiingc * He finds ‘ tern- 
pennet' nstnctctl b) An loth 4o control overtbo mere nniinal' 
apjctit«.>>, or, nurc exuth to control over desire for the plea- 
sures incident il to the sati f Sction of tho«o nppetitcs The 
particular Ufugo of iiunu indeed, is of slight importance If 
Aristotle had reisons for limiting <ra>f/>/)o<n/n 7 to n certain mean- 
ing, and made up chew here for ^ h it is lacking m lus account of 
the virtue dc cnlicd under that name, no fault could bo found 
Ilut iTu}(f pc(rvvq and aiZptCa l>ctvvccn them have to do duty for 
the whole of viliat we understand by self-denial However little/ 
we ma} have clcirod up the moral demand which wc express toj 
ourselves as the diit} of self denial, wc cannot get nd of the 
conviction that it is a demand •'tany rate of much wider sigiu-! 
ficanee m regard to indulgento in pleasures than that which 
Aristotle describes as actuating the * temperate ’ man nor do vve 
find the deficiency made good m any account which ho gives of j 
other forms of viituo | 

2C2 If wc look a little closer, owever, we shall notice tho 
identity between the habit of jvill of which 'temperance,' as 
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I conceived "by Aristotle^ is an expression;, and that on which every 
j renunciation of pleasure s, even the widest and completest, if it is 
I to be of moral value^ must rest. No ^ascetic’’ moralist^ so far 
I as known; has supposed such renunciation to he possible; oi; if 
i possible; to be of value merely on its own account. It becomes 
possible only through the prevalence of desire for some object 
\ other than the enjoyment of pleasure. It is this desire alone, 
not the renunciation of pleasures except as an incident or sign 
of sueh desirO; that can be of moral value ; just aS; on the other 
side; it is not desires for pleasure that are in themselves morally 
evil; but the occupation of the will by them — the direction of a 
many’s self to this or that j)leasm'e as his good — to the exclusion 
of those higher interests which cannot possess the man along 
with them, and which can only themselves be accounted desires 
for pleasure through the fallacy, previously dwelt upon, of sup- 
posing a desire to have for its object the pleasure of its own 
satisfaction. Perhaps, under a true conviction of the essential 
immorality of the pleasure-seekmg Character, certain moralists 
may have sometimes spoken as if there were intrinsic evil in 
desires for pleasure apart from their competition mth other 
desires, and again some intrinsic good in the renunciation of 
pleasures apart from interest in the higher object for the sake 
of which they are renounced ; but this has only been through 
unguardedness in expression. With Kant, for instance, what- 
ever his rigour in identifying moral badness with selfishness and 
this with pleasure-seeking; it was never doubtful that the good- 
ness of the good vdll lay in the prevalence of interest in a 
worthy object, badness in such a failure of the worthy interest 
as enables the desire for pleasure to prevail. His error consisted 
in his too abstract view of the interest on which he held that 
true goodness must depend, and which he seems to reduce to 
interest in the fulfilment of moral law according to the most 
abstract possible conception of it. Of this no more can be said 
here. For the present our concern is to point out the agreement 
between the motive which the reflective Oreek regarded as the 
basis of the virtue manifested in control over certain desires for 
pleasm'e, and the source of that self-denial which oru’ own con- 
sciences require of us. 

263. It must be admitted that, when Aristotle treats most 
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methodunll) of auppomt), he docs little to ppccif^ tlio pirticu- 
lar form of lint interest m the icoAoi ^^hJch he considered to be 
the ba^n of the \irlue lie foems more intent on specif) in^ 
the ps)cholo^t“il inture of the plcKiire^ o\cr desire for which 
the tenn aoitf potni ijt is stnctl) applied, implies due control 
But to 1 Greek who wns told Ihit the virtue of temperanee was 
a mister} o\er ccrtiiu dci-irc:*, cxerci«ctl tou koAoD titna there 
would be no pnetical doubt whit the inotue was to be, what 
was to be the objeet in which a prcMihng inlcnst wns to tniblc 
him to cseici^-e tins master} In his mcw it could on!} be 
rc\ercnce for the dn me order of tlic stitc, such 1 doire to fulfil 
Ins proper function m the cominunit} as might kc^jp under the 
bod} ind control the insolence of o\cn%eeinng liLst Ihc regime 
of equal liw.thc free combination of mutinllv respecting citircns 
in the enactment of a common goo<I, was the bemtiful thing* 
of which the itlriction might, through 1 fitting education, 
become w strong as to nculnlisc c\er} lust that tended to dis- 
qualify a man for the oIToclu d rendering of pcr\ lec to his sloto, 
or tempted him to deal wintoni} with Ins neighbour It was 
this character of the moti%c or interest on winch it was under- 
stood to rest, tlut ga>c to trw/poai/iij an importance m the c}e& 
of the Greek moralist winch, if we looked snnpl} to the ^cr} 
limited range of pleiMiro'* — pleasures of the mcrcl} untnnl 
nature — m regard to winch Aristotle supposes the tempento 
man* to cxerci c self rcstnint would scirccl} be intelligible 
Not the mere sobnet} of the appetites, but the foundition of 
that sobnet} m a truly tuil spirit, in the higbc'^t kind of 
rational lo}alt}, ga>c the iirtuc its mIuc And lienee it wns — 
because it was associated with such a basis — tint auifipooniTj 
came to be regarded as cariying with it a group of iirtucs with 
which control of the animal impulses might seem to us to ha^e 
little to do As it is put by a writer of the Aristotclmi school, 
■;ra/3C7rtTai tv cca({>po(n!Vi] tvra^la, Koapionjr, aJSwr, ev\dj3«ta^ 

20 i “When we compare this conception of ‘tempenneo* with 
the demand for self-denial which the enlightened Cliristnu con 
science makes on itself, wo arc struck alike ivith tho unity of 
principle and the difference of range or comprehension in the 

‘ Devirt et vit 12501 12 ‘ MiUi temperance orderliness regularity, the 

feeling of ehame discreetness 
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application of the principle. The idea of the subjection in us of 
a lower or animal man to a higher appeals to us as it did to the 
Greek. We too think of the higher man as the law-abiding, 
law-reverencing man. An abstinence or temperance dictated 
merely by fear of some painful result of indulgence we do not 
count a virtue. The true virtue of self-denial we deem to be 
only reached when it is through interest in the performance of 
some public duty or other, in the fulfilment of some function or 
other which falls to us as members of a community, that we 
come practically to forbid om’selves the pursuit of certain plea- 
sm-es, or to reach a state in which the prohibition is unnecessary 
because the inclination to them is neutralised by higher inter- 
ests. On the other band, we present to ourselves the "objects of 
moral loyalty which we should be ashamed to forsake for our 
pleasures, in a far greater variety of forms than did the Greek, 
and it is a much larger self-denial Avhich loyalty to these objects 
demands of us. It is no longer the state alone that rej)re- 
sents to us the ^ melior natura before whose claims our animal 
inchnations sink abashed. Other forms of association put 
restraints and make demands on us which the Greek knew not. 
An indulgence, which a man would otherwise allow himself, he 
forgoes in consideration of claims on the pai’t of wife or children, 
of men as such or women as such, of fellow-Christians or fellow- 
workmen, which could not have been made intelligible in the 
ancient world. It is easy, no doubt, in making such com- 
parisons to be misled by names. We must not conclude, be- 
cause to a Greek all duty was summed up in what he owed to 
his ttoAi?, that he recognised no duties but such as we shoidd 
natmally call duties to the state. The term ‘ state ^ is generally 
used by us with a restricted meaning which prevents it from 
being a proper equivalent for ttoKls. But, apart from any 
question of names, it is certain that the requirements founded on 
ideas of common good, which in our consciences we recognise as 
calling for the surrender of our inclinations to pleasure, are more 
far-reaching and penetrate life more deeply than did such re- 
quirements in the ancient world, and that in consequence a more 
complete self-denial is demanded of us. 

265. Even if we confine our view to ‘ temperance as Aristotle 
conceived it, i. e. as a \Trtue exhibited only in dealing with the 
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pleasure 7 ) y(t crai (rtTfoiy *al h — oroTp koX roTf Xeyo. 

— uTiiNjnf? tlic considcntjon of other forms of self-dental 
— wo shall find that the highest Groclv standard, ns represented 
bj the philosophcri', falls short of that as Inch a conscience, dnl) 
responsne to the highest claims, wmild now require of us Tlie 
principles from which it was denacd, so far as the} were 
practically aaailahlo and tenable, seem to hn\e liccn twofold 
One was that all indulgence should 1)C naoidcd which unfitted 
a man for the disch irgo of lus duties in j>eace or war , tlie other, 
tliat such a check should be kept on the lusts of the flesh as | 
might prcaont them from isfuiing in what a Greek knew ns t,Sptt 
— a kind of self-assertion, and aggression upon the rights of 
others in respect of person and pro|>trl), for which wo ha\c not 
an oquiaoilcnt name, hut which was lookotl upon as t!ic antithesis 
of the ci\nl spinh 

VIq speak of these as the onlj praclicalli a\mhl)Ie and tenable 
principles that were rccogni«c<l for the regulation of * temper- 
ance * There is indeed another notion which is perliaps the 
one most constant!} and distmctl} alleged b} the pbilosoplicrs 
as a reason for lioing * temperate' This is the notion that the 
kind of pleasure with which temperance has to do is m some waj 
unworthj of man, because one of which the other animals arc 
susceptible It is not acrj Iikcl}, howc\cr, to ba\o represented 
a conviction of the general conKCicncc, nor docs it appear how 
anj practical standard of temperance could ba\ c been derived 
from such a notion Tlic comictiou that there is a lower and a J 
higher — that there arc objects less and more worth} of man — is 
no doubt opc of the most fundamental of onr moral nature, or 
rather it is one of the simplest expressions for the demand | 
which IS that nature This conaiction must carr} antU it a 
disapproaal of indulgences which interfere with the pursuit of 
the more worthy objects — such, eff, m disqualify for cfilcient 
citizenship — but it is a falco philosophical gloss on tins dis- 
approaal to treat it as grounded on the fact that these indul- 
gences arc of a kind which arc not distmctue of man, hut are 
shared by the ^ lower animals' Just in that respect m which 
they are matter of disapproval, in so far, that is to sa}, as the} 

* ‘The pleasu ea of eating drinking nnd soxual intercourse Eth Nic III 
X 10 
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interfere with the fulfilment of some higher human function, 
they are not indulgences of a kind in which the animals are 
found to partake. The animals do not, so far as we Icnow, 
gratify their appetites in a way that interferes with the attain- 
ment of any object that they are capable of presenting to them- 
selves h If the gratification of ai:»p6tites, therefore, called for 
our disapproval on the ground of its being common to us with 
them, it should be disapproved in itself and altogether, not on 
account of any obstruction which it offers to other and higher 
ends (for in the case of the animals there is no such obsti ac- 
tion), but on account of some intrinsic quality belonging to it. 
The conclusion would be that we should aim at an entire sup- 
pression of animal gratification, which would entail the-extinc- 
tion of the human race. We should have no measure of excess 
in such gratification — ^for one degree of it is no mor,e ^brutal' 
than another — but a reason, practically inoperative, for rejecting 
it altogether. 

On the other hand, a little consideration would show that the 
attraction of pleasures, ‘ of which the other animals partake, has 
really little to do with the practices condemned by the philo- 
sophers and by our conscience as ^ intemperate.'’ It is probably 
never the pleasure of drinking, strictly so called, that leads a 
man to get drunk. The mere pleasures of ea'tmg, apart from 
the gratification of vanity and undefinable social enjoyments, 
have but a slight share in promoting the ' excesses of the table. 
The temptations to sexual immorality would be much less for- 
midable than they are, if the attractive pleasure consisted merely 
in the satisfaction of sexual appetite. Thus, without includmg 
in our conception of intemperance any other vices than Aristotle 
had in view when appljdng the name, we must still maintain 
(i) that these vices are not in fact mainly due to the atti’aetion 
of pleasures of which other animals, so far as we know, aie 
susceptible, and ( 2 ) that, if they were, this would afford no 
intelligible ground for treating such practices as vices, which 
might not equally be urged as a reason for an abstinence incom- 
patible with the continuance of our race. 

f 266 . Heturning, then, to those really tenable principles 0 

^ ^ So Aristotle remarks that temperance and its opposite are not predicable 
brutes. Etb. Nic. YII. vi. 6. 
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spirit of our Lord’s re-enactment of tlie seventii commandment 
in the sermon on the Mount, to the substitution of the rule of 
the pm’e heart for that of mere outward observance, they were 
I no strangers. What they had still to learn was not that the 
\ duty of chastity, like any other, was to he fulfilled from the 
^ heart and with a pure will, hut the full extent of that duty. 

; 267. And this they failed to appreciate because the practical 

; reahsation of the possibilities of mankind in society had not 
' then reached a stage in which the proper and equal sacredness 
• of all women, as self-determining and self-respecting persons, 
could he -understood. Society was not in a state in which the 
■^principle that humanity in the person of every one is to he 
I treated always as an end, never merely as a means, could be 
‘ apprehended in its full universality ; and it is this principle 
' alone, however it may he stated, which affords a rational ground 
'* for the obligation to chastity as we understand it. The society 
of modern Christendom, it is needless to say, is far enough from 
acting upon it, but in its conscience it recognises the principle 
as it was not recognised in the ancient world. The legal in- 
vestment of every one with personal rights makes it impossible 
for one whose mind is open to the claims of others to ignore the 
wrong of treating a woman as the servant of his pleasures at the 
cost of her own degradation. Though the -wrong is stiU habitu- 
ally done, it is done under a rebuke of conscience of which a 
Greek of Aristotle^s time, with most women about him in 
slavery, and without even the capacity (to judge from the 
writings of the philosophers) for an ideal of society in which 
this should be otherwise, could not have been sensible. The 
sensibility could only arise in sequence upon that change in the 
actual structm’e of society through which the human person, as 
such, without distinction of sex, became the subject of rights. 
That change was itself, indeed, as has been previously pointed 
out in this treatise, the embodiment of a demand which forms 
the basis of our moral nature — ^the demand on the part ‘of the 
indi-vidual for a good which shall be at once his own and the 
good of others. But this demand needed to take effect in laws 
and institu-fcions which give every one rights against every one, 
before the general conscience could prescribe such a rule of 
chastity, founded on the sacrCdness of the persons of women, 
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as we acknowledge And just as it is through an actual change 
m the structure of socictj that o«r ideal in this matter has como 
to ho more exacting than that of the Greek philosopher! so it 
IS onlj through a further social change tliat vc can expect a 
more general conformit\ to the ideal to be amied at Onl) 
as the negatue equality before the law, which is alrcadj estab- 
lished in Christendom, comes to be supplemented b} a more 
positive equalit} of conditions and a more real po^sibilit} for 
women to make their own career in life, will the rule of 
chastitj, which our conccienoes aclTiowlcdge, become gcncnllj 
enforced m practice through the more unuersal rcfu‘!al of women 
to bo parties to its Molation 

2C8 In this matter of chastitj, then, there is a scnoiis m- 
fenonty of the higlicst Greek idea! to the highest ideal of 
Christendom, but it is important to notice where the infcriont} 
lies "Wo lia\c no right to disparage the Greek ideal on the 
ground of an) inforiont) in the motuc which the Greek philo- 
sophers would ha^o con«idcrod the true basis of this ns of c^c^), 
form of temperance Tlicrc can be no higher motuo to it than 
that cimI spirit, in the fullest and tmest sense on which they 
conccnod it to rest But wo ma) fairl) disparage their ideal m 
respect of the kind of life which the realisation of this motuo 
was considered to require The sexual temperance which thej 
demanded, the) demanded on the tnic ground, but not in full 
enough measure In that respect their ideal had certain in- 
evitable shortcomings — mcvatablc, because no ideal can go 
more than a certain distance in the detail of conduct winch it 
rcqaffus-, amf dJie cufrdrdrcrajy of giv on ago 

And this comparative poverty of the Greek ideal becomes 
more apparent when wc reflect that as has been pointed out 
above, the only form m which the virtuous renunciation of 
pleasures presents itself to the philosophers is that of temper- 
ance repi ctitCiuv koi totQv Kai tZv Temperance, thus 

limited has in their systems to do duty for the whole of what 
wc should call self denial Under no other title than that of 
the (TO}<ppo}v is the self denying man described hy the philo- 
sophers And it may fairly be argued that, in respect of the 
governing principle of the will the tra<f>p(ov, as they conceive 
him, docs not differ from the highest typo of self denial known 
u 
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to Christian society. But the range of action which they 
looked for from him, as the expression of this principle, was 
very limited in comparison with the forms of self-denial with 
which we are practically familiar ; and it was so limited because 
great part of the objects, by which in the society of modem 
Christendom self-denial is in fact elicited, in Greek society was 
not there to elicit it. 

269. If we consider, in regard to any person whom we credit 
with a high degree of habitual self-denial, what are the pleasures 
which we suppose him to deny himself, it will appear that those, 
in relation to which alone Aiistotle supposed ‘ temperance ^ to be 
exercised, form a very small part of them. In determining the 
province of ^ tempei-ance ^ Aristotle, following the psychology of 
Plato expressly excludes two kinds of pleasm-e; (i) ‘pleasures 
of the soul,^ as instances of which he gives the pleasures of 
gratified ambition and love of learning; (a) such ‘pleasures of 
the body’ as are received through the senses of hearing, sight, 
or smell. It is not such pleasures as these that the temperate 
man forgoes. Nowj as has been already said, this exclusion 
would be a very small matter if it merely concerned the usage 
of the name ‘temperance.'’ The important j)oint is that the 
ancient philosophers seemingly give no place to that type of 
virtuous character in which devotion to some form of tme good 
leads to a renunciation of such pleasures as those included in the 
above classes. Yet it is just such pleasm’es as these of which the 
renunciation is involved in that self-denial which in om* impartial 
and imsophisticated judgment we most admire — that which in 
our consciences we set before ourselves as the highest ideal. It 
would seem no great thing to us that in the service of mankind 
one should confine himself to necessary food and drink, and 
should observe the strictest limitations of Christian morality in 
the matter of sexual indulgence ; and it is such indulgence alone, 
we must remember, not the enjoyments of family life, that would 
fall within the class of pleasures in which, according to the 
Greek philosophers, temperance is exercised. We have examples 
about us of much severer sacrifice. There are men, we know, 

, who with the keenest sensibility to such pleasures as those of 
I ‘ gratified ambition and love of learning,'’ yet dehberately forgo 
^ Eth. Nic. III. X. 2, 3; Plato, Philebus, 51. 
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them , ■who shut themseU cs out from an abundance of Tsthetic 
enjoyments which would be open to them, as u ell as from those 
of family life, and who do this m order to meet the claims | 
which the ^ork of realising the jwssibilities of the human soul 
in society — a work a hundred-fold more complex as it presents 
itself to us than as it presented itself to Anstotle — seems to 
make upon them Such sacnficcs arc made now, as they were 
not made in the dajs of the Greek philosophers, and in tliat 
sense a higher tj’pe of living is known among us, not because 
there are men now more ready to fulfil recognised duties than 
there were then, but because with the altered structure of society 
men have become alive to claims to which, with the most open 
eye and heart, thej could not be alive then 

270 To an ancient Greek a society composed of a small 
group of freemen, having recognised claims upon each other and 
using a much larger bod} of men with no such recognised 
claims as instruments m their service, seemed the only possible 
society In such an order of things those calls could not be 
heard which evoke the sacrifices constantly witnessed in the 
nobler lives of Christendom, sacnficcs which would bo quite 
other than they arc, if they did not involve the renunciation of 
those ‘■pleasures of the soul^ and 'unmixed pleasures,^ as they 
were reckoned m the Platonic psychology, which it did not 
occur to the philosophers that there could be any occasion in 
the exercise of the highest virtue to forgo The calls for such 
sacnfice anse from that cnfiancbiscment of all men which, 
though m itself but negative ^ in its nature, carries wuth it for 
the responsive conscience a claim on the part of all men to such 
positive help from all men as is needed to make tlieir freedom 
real Where the Greek saw a supply of possibly serviceable 
labour, having no end or function but to be made really service- 
able to the privileged few, the Chnstian citizen sees a multitude 
of persons, who in their actual present condition may have no 
advantage over the slaves of an ancient state, but who in. un 
developed possibility, and in the claims which aiise out of that 
possibility, are all that he himself is Seeing this, he finds a 
necessity laid upon him It is no time to enjoy the pleasures of 

* Negative because amountiog merely to the denial to any one of a right to 
use others as his instruments or property 

17 a 
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eye and ear^ of search for knowledge, of friendly interconrse, of 
applauded speech or writing, while the mass of men whom we 
call our brethren, and whom we declare to be meant with ns for 
eternal destinies, are left without the chance, which only the 
help of others can gain for them, of making themselves in act 
what in possibility we believe them to be. Interest in the 
problem of social deliverance, in one or other of the innumerable 
forms in which it presents itself to us, but in which it could not 
present itself under such a state of society as that contemplated 
by the Greek, forbids a surrender to enjoyments which are not 
incidental to that work of deliverance, whatever the value which 
they, or the activities to which they belong, might otherwise 
have. 

271. There thus arise those forms of self-denial which did not 
enter within the horizon of the ancient moralists, and in which, 
if anywhere, we are entitled to trace the ethical progress of our 
own age. Questions whether we are better than our fathers are 
idle enough, but it is not so idle — indeed it is a necessity of ora 
moral nature — to endeavoui’, through whatever darkness and 
discouragement, to trace ‘’some increasing purpose through the 
ages,^ of which the gradual fulfilment elicits a fuller exertion of 
the moral capabilities of individuals. Such a purpose we may 
not unreasonably hold to be directed to the development of 
society into a state in which all human beings shall be treated 
as, actually or in promise, persons — as agents of whom each is 
an end equally to himself and to others. The idea of a society 
I of free and law-abiding persons, each his own master yet each 
i his brother'’s keeper, was first definitely formed among the 
i Greeks, and its formation was the condition of all subsequent 
I progress in the direction described ; but with them, as has been 
5 often enough remarked, it was limited in its application to select 
groups of men surrounded by populations of aliens and slaves. 
In its universahty, as capable of application to the whole human 
race, an attempt has first been made to act upon it in modern 
•j Christendom. With every advance towards its universal applica- 
ftion comes a complication of the necessity, under which the eon- 
|Seientious man feels himself placed, of sacrificing personal pleasure 
j,in satisfaction of the claims of human brotherhood. On the one 
•side the freedom of every one- to shift for himself — a foeedom 
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to a great extent really Fccurod — on the other, the rc^ponsihiht; 
of e^cr) one for CNCrj one, ackno\\ lodged b) the anakonotl con 
cciencc, thc=e together form a moral Bitnation m ^\hlch th' 
good citircn has no IcJ‘'i'ro to think of dc\ eloping m due pro 
portion his oun faenUiCs of enjoyment The will to bo good 1 
not purer or stronger m him tlian it must lia\o been m an; 
Greek who came near to the philosopher’s ideal, but the rcoog 
nition of new social claims compels its exercise in a new am 
lai^r self-denial 

272 An objection, indeed, is prtU} sure to be made to tli 
whole principle upon which we rtckon such self denial as is her 
contemplated a higher Mrtue than entered into the Greek ideal 
‘ Vre we entitled,' it maj Ik* askc<l, * to m ike a % irtuc out of tli 
renunciation of anjthms intrinsically good, and arc not th 
pleasures which wc suppose to be renounct'd by the 6clf»deny 
mg Bcr\aut of mankirid intrinsically good’ may indeed 
upon the principles of “uni\cr«ahstic Hedonism, " admire th 
conduct of such a person, as suited to the times of presen 
distress The general capacity for pleasure being so limited b; 
the faulty conditions of society, wc may admit it to be the bes 
thing in the long run that there should be men ready to forg 
the most really desirable pleasures for the sake of rondenu* 
others ultimately more capable of tlicm Tlio public spirit, th 
altniistic enthusiasm, of such men is of great aaluc, as a mean 
to the end which consists m the maximum of pleasure obtaiiiabl 
by human (or perhaps all sentient) beings^ taken together, an< 
ior ftial reason il is rig'nVly counted Mrtuous I5ut it is no 
more virtuous in propottion to the amount and desirability of th 
pleasure sacrificed by those under its mnuence, nor is it an. 
inferiority of the Greek ideal of virtue to that hero put forwar 
as characteristic of modem Christendom, that it did not imply 
any sacrifice of “ pure pleasures, t e of such pleasures as carry 
no pain in their tram It would bo another matter if it could 
he alleged against the Greek, ideal that it did not imply public 
spirit, hut this IS not pretended The fault alleged is merely 
that public spirit, as the Greek conceived it, involved a less' 
costly sacrifice on the part of the individual tlian do those forms 
of altruistic enthusiasm to which we are now taught to aspire 
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But if the allegation is true, so much the better for the Greek 
] ideal. If the eonditions of modern life are such that the com- 
I pletest fulfilment of social duty does often call for the renuncia- 
I tion of much pure pleasure on the part of the individual, this 
I may put difficulties in the way of an oiffiimistic view of human 
I history, hut it cannot make the ideal of virtue as more painful 
higher than the ideal of it as more pleasant. The only pleasures 
■ of which a limitation is properly included in the conception of 
\ the highest virtue, are those of which the enjoyment he3'^ond a 
; certain point either interferes with the individuaFs health, and 
I thus with his capaeity for other enjoyment, or involves some 
i aggression upon the rights of others, and thus lessens the possi- 
I hility of enjoyment on their part. It was just these pleasures of 
i‘ which a due limitation was taken to be implied in .that consti- 
tuent of the virtuous character which the ancients call temper- 
s' anee. It was not then defect, but their merit, that they did not 
conceive the highest virtue to involve properly a rejection of 
; normal pleasures of any other kind.^ 

373. From the point of view of Hedonistic Utilitarianism such 
an objection is inevitable and unanswerable. It is well to allow 
full weight to it, were it only for the sake of forcing ourselves to 
consider whether the actual admiration of our consciences, which 
we can hardly doubt is most fully commanded by the life of the 
largest self-denial, is in accord with such Utilitarianism. The 


answer which must be given to it, according to the theory 
^ pieviouslj set forth in this treatise, can easily he anticipated. 
I It is not because it involves the renimciation of so much pleasure 
I that we deem the life of larger self-denial, which the Christian 
conscience calls for, a higher life than was conceived of by the 
Greek philosophers ; but because it implies a fuller realisation of 
the capacities of the human soul. It is not the renunciation, as 
such, but the spiritual state which it represents, that constitutes 
the value of the life spent in self-devoted seiwice to mankind; 
and it represents, we must remember, not merely a certain 
system of desires and interests, on the part of the persons who 
make the renunciation, but a certain social development in 

consequence of which those desires and interests are called into 
play. 


As we have seen, it is the emancipation of the multitude, and 
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tlie socnl sihmtions arising out of it, that call forth the cnoi^cs 
of the self-denying life ns uc now viitne^s it 'Wlicn v.q compare 
the realisation of human capabilities implied m that life inth 
the realisation of them imphwl m tho highest tj^pe of citizen- 
ship contemplated hj the ancient philosopher?, no must take 
account not merely of some tyincal rcprescntatia e of Christian 
chanty on the one fide, and of tlic ideal Greek citizen on the 
other, each in his f eparate india iduaht) , but of the moral and 
spiritual conditions of other men, to nhich these pcvcral tjpes of 
character arc relatno Tor it is human society as a nholo that 
no must look upon as the oigani«m in which tho capacities of 
the human soul arc unfolded Iluman fociety nulccd is essen- 
tially a sooielj of self-determined persons There can bo no 
progress of focictj which is not a dciclopment of capacities on 
the part of persons composing it, considered as ends m them- 
selves But in c*'timatmg the worth of an> t^^po of airtue, os 
implying or tending to bnng about a realisation of man's 
spiritual capacities, a\ 0 must not confine onr a icvr to some par- 
ticular group of men exhibiting the \irtuc We must consider 
al«o those relations between them and other men, ha aahich tho 
particular tj'pc of airtiie is determined ^\c must enquire 
whether an^ apparent splendour m that airtuo is due to n 
degradation of human socict) outside the particular group, or 
whether, on the contrary , tho a irluc of the few takes its character 
from their assistance in the struggle upward of tho manj 

274 Now, when wo compare the life of scranco to mankind, t 
involving BO much sacrince of pure pleasure, which is liacd b} 
the men whom in owr consciences we think best, and avhich they 
reproach themselves for not making one of more complete self- 
denial, with the life of free activity in bodily and intellectual 
exercises, m friendly converse, in ciail debate, in tho enjoyment 
of beautiful sights and sounds, which we commonly ascribe to 
the Greeks, and which their philosophers certainly set before 
them as an ideal, we might be apt, on tho first vieav, to think 
that, even though measured not merely by the quantity of 
pleasure incidental to it but by the fulness of the realisation 
of human capabilities implied in it, tho latter kind of life was ; 
the higher of the two Man for man, tho Greek who at all i 
came up to the ideal of the philosophers might seem to be 
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intrinsically a nobler being— one of more fully developed powers 
— than tlie self -mortifying Christian, upon whom the sense of 
duty to a suffering w’^orld weighs too heavily to allow of his 
giving free play to enjoyable activities, of which he would other- 
wise be capable. But such a comparison of man with man, in 
abstraction from the rest of manldnd, is not the way to ascer- 
tain the real value of the virtue of either in its relation to the 
possibilities of the human soul. If (as would seem to be the 
case) the free play of spiritual activity in the life of the Greek 
citizen, with its consequent bright enjoyableness, depended partly 
! on the seclusion of the Greek communities from the mass of 
; mankind, partly on their keeping in slavery so much of the mass 
/ as was in necessary contact with them ; if the seclusion and the 
i slavery were incidental to a state of things in which the powers 
'' of the human soul, considered as the soul of universal human 
society, were still in their nonage; then, whatever value we may 
ascribe to the highest type of Greek life, as suggesting an ideal 
i of ‘ libei'ty, equality and fratemit}’’,^ afterwards to be realised on 
j a wider scale, we cannot regard its exemption from the im- 
j peding cares, which the intercommunication of manldnd on terms 
’ of recognised equality brings with it, as constituting a real 
‘ superiority. 

275. Though it is not to be pretended, then, that the life of 
the self-denying Christian citizen is morally the better on ac- 
count of the bui’den of care and the manifold limitations, which 
the acknowledged claims of human brotherhood imi^ose on it, 
it must be maintained on the other hand that the life of the 
Greek citizen was not morally the better for the freedom from 
such bm’den and limitations which he enjoyed; because this 
freedom was correlative to an xuideveloped condition on the part 
• of the rest of mankind. The title of the modern or Christian 
; type of virtue to a positive superiority is not to be found in the 
1 burden, unlmown to the Greeks, which it bears, but in that 
I which the presence of this bru'den implies; the new spiritual 
5 activity, namely, on the part of the multitude, now conscious of 
; their claims and set free to assert them practically, and the 
I wider range of interests in human good which in response to 
I those claims are awakened in the hearts of the virtuous. That 
this enhanced activity, these enlarged interests, should involve 
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for the virtuous mueh voluniaiy ctirtnilmeut oE the innocent ^ 
pleasures which, hut for suck disturhiu^ claims ntul interests, | 
would be ojMin to them, is, as rcganls the attainment of moral 1 
good, a matter of indifference. For the curtailment in itself j 
they arc neither the better nor the worse; but in the actual 
order of things, so far ns apjwjars, it is a necessary incident of 
progress towanla that full development of what man has it in 
him to be, that satisfaction of (he demand of the human smd for 
its own perfoetion, which is for us the good; and for that 
reason it Ls the part of the highe>t virtue to welcome it. 

27 G. "We m.ay speculate, indcwl, on the ]>ossihility of a state 
of things in which the most entire devotion to the service of 
mankind shall be compatible with the widest experience of 
pleasure on the part of the dcvote<l |>eivon. \Vc may argue that 
the perfection of the human soul iinplks its unimj>c<leil activity, 
which is pleasure; and that therefore, though in certain stages 
of the progress lownnls such perfection there may Iks for certain 
persons an ahridginent of pleasure, its attainment must ho pure 
enjoyment. Or again wo may comfort ourselves with surmising ( 
that, though (0 tins or tliat individual citizen his self'dcvotcd- | 
ness may mean a large sacrifice of j)loa«urc, yet to others, who 
have the benefit of his devotion without sliaring in it, there is I 
in conse<]ucnce such an accession of pleasure that tho result is ' 
a large addition to tho sum of enjoyment on the whole. All I 
speculation of this kind, however, ]*rovokcs much counter- 1 
speculation. By what right, it may be asked, do we assume! 
that the more developed or perfect state of the human soul isi 
one in which a larger aggregate of pleasure is enjoyed than iui 
the Icis perfect state? There is ple:isure, no douht, in all satis-i 
faction of desire, there is pleasure in all unimpedetl activity. So 
far therefore as a man has dcsirctl the perfection of tho human 
soul, there will ho plca-sure to him in the conseioufeucss of con- 
tributing to tliat perfection, but not necessarily a greater amount 
than ho has to forgo in order to the contribution. So far as 
tho perfection is attained, again, there will he loss impediment 
to the activity directed to its attainment, and therefore more 
pleasure in tho exercise of the activity. But it would seem at 
least possible that, according to tho plan of tho world, the per- 
fection of the human soul may involve the constant presence of 
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a lower nature, consisting in certain tendencies, never indeed 
dominant, but in conflict with which, alone the higher energies 
of man can emerge. In that case it may ver}’- well be that the 
desire for human perfection, which is the desire for true good, 
though gradually coming to taste more of the particular pleasm’e 
incidental to its satisfaction and to the free play of the action 
which it moves, as it more fully attains its end, may never 
be destined to carry men, even in its fullest satisfaction, into 
a state of pure enjoyment, or into one in which they will 
be exempt from large demands for the rejection of possible 
pleasm’e. 

277. At any rate, whatever may be the future in store for it, 
we should scarcely question the loss of otherwise possible plea- 
sui’e which the dominance of such a desire entails on those who 
are possessed by it, were it not for the confusion which leads us 
to assume that the satisfaction of a strongest desire must always 
convey to the subject of it a pleasure greater than any w^hich 
he would otherwise have enjoyed. It is tnie, of course, that for 
any one in whom the desire for goodness or the love of man- 
kind, or however else we may describe the impulse to a life of 
sacrifice, is really the dominant motive, it would be impossible 
really to enjoy those pleasures, however innocent, which inter- 
fere with his giving effect to the desire and which he rejects for 
that reason. But it does not follow from this that he would 
not have had more enjoyment on the whole if the dominant 
desire had been different, and if he had been free to take his fill 
of the innocent pleasures from which it has withheld him. Ac- 
cording to all appearances and any fair interpretation of them, 
he certainly would have had more. 

Whether the loss of pleasure in the life of such a man through 
the disturbing action of his altruistic enthusiasm is or is not 
compensated by a consequent accession of pleasure to others, 
who have the benefit of the results of his enthusiasm without 
sharing in the disturbance or self-denial, may be more open to 
doubt. If our nature were such that the saint or reformer could 
set himself to confer happiness on others without seeking to 
communicate a character like his own; if we could take ad- 
vantage of the services of such an one without admu'ing and 
aspiring in some measure to become like him, the gain to the 
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general sum of pleasures as the result of his activity would be | 
less doubtful than it is But if, as we must hold to be the case, ' 
the character and activity of the altruistic enthusiast, under 
ordinary conditions of temperament and circumstance, is not 
preponderatingly pleasure givmg to the enthusiast himself , and 
if hi« effect upon others is always in greater or less degree to 
disturb their acquiescence in the life of ordinary enjoyment, 
then the ease is at least not clear in favour of the assumption 
that the effect of such character and activity is an addition to 
the aggregate of human pleasure, one man taken mth another 
Ho must bo much stiffened in hedonistic theory who could 
maintain that the life which ended on the cross was one of more 
enjoyment than that which would have been open to the Cruci- 
fied hut for the purpose which led to this end, and the Crucified 
himself foresaw that he came not to send peace on earth but a 
sword It would he unwarrantable indeed to found a general 
ethical argument on this example, but it may bo fairly used to 
bring home to our minds that question as to the sufficiency of 
the hedonistic justification of the self denying life, which is all 
that it would be to our purpose here to suggest 

278 These considerations have arisen from our noticing that 
the practical attitude towards pleasures, which in our con- 
sciences we regard as belonging to the highest virtue, is one of 
larger renunciation than was contemplated by the Greek philo- 
sophers as entering into the ideal of virtue In this respect we 
claim a superiority for the modem or Christian ideal, inde- 
pendently of all attempts to show that conduct in accordance 
with it IS more productive of pleasure in the long run or to 
mankind on the whole The success of such attempts we hold 
to be at least very questionable It is not by their aid that we 
seek to show the more self-denying (or pleasure renouncing) 
type of virtue to be the higher , nor, on the other hand, is this 
view founded on any impression that a virtue is more of a virtue 
for being painful We give the advantage to the Christian/ 
type because it implies, directly on the part of those by whoni' 
it is exhibited, a wider range of interest and activity in the 
work of perfecting mankind, and indirectly, on the part of the 
multitude by whose claims it is elicited, a liberation of their 
powers unknown to the ancient world ' 
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279. This conclusion^ it will he rememhered^ has been arrived 
at in the process of comparing those manifestations of the good 
will which the Greek philosophers presented to themselves,, 
under the names avhpeia and a-axppoaijvrj^ as specially related to 
the endurance of pain and the rejection of certain pleasiu’es for 
worthy objects, with the self-denying disposition wdiich our con- 
; sciences acknowledge as the best. In the root of the matter the 
' Greek conception of these virtues is thoroughly sound. They 
are considered genuine only when resting on a pure and good 
j will, Avhich is a will to be good — ^a will directed not to anything 
[ external, or anything in respect of which it is passive, but to its 
I own perfection, to the attainment of what is noblest in human 
I character and action. In this respect that which we may call, 
after its first clear enuneiators, the Platonic or Aristotelian con- 
■ ception of virtue, as has been said above, is final. It marks the 
■' great transition, whenever and however achieved, in the de- 
velopment of the idea of true good from the state of mind in 
which it is conceived as a well-being more or less independent of 
what a man is in himself, to that in which it is conceived as a 
Avell-being constituted by character and action. Its defects, as 
compared with the standard which we now acknowledge, arose 
from the actual shortcoming in the then achievement of the 
human soul — the soul of human society — as compared with that 
of which we are ourselves partakers. 

As has been previously pointed out, an explicit or reflective 
ideal ^ of the true good, or of Aurtue as a habit of udll directed to 
it, can only follow upon a practical pursuit of the good, arismg 
indeed out of the same spiritual demand Avhieh is the source of 
the ideal, but not yet consciously regulated by any theoretical 
form of it. In this pursuit have arisen institutions and arrange- 
ments of life, social requirements and expectations, conventional 
awards of praise and blame. It is in reflection upon these — in 
the effort to extract some common meaning from them, to reject 
what is temporary and accidental in them, while retaining -what 
is essential — that there is formed such an explicit ideal of the 
good and of virtue as we find in the Greek philosophers. Any 
one who really conformed to their ideal of virtue, would, no 
doubt, have lived a better life than any one was actually living, 
^ I. e. an ideal vrHcli the persons affected by it have reflected on. 
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because he -would ha\c been pursuing^ susfaincdly and upon a 
pnnciple o£ ^vhlch he nas aware, a line of conduct which in fact 
the best men were onlj pursuing with frequent lapses through 
defect cither of will or 3udgincnt But in their detcnninatc*. 
conception or filling up of the ideal, and in their consequent 
conception of the sort of behaviour in which the Mrtuous wuU 
w as to be exlubitcd, they were nccessanl j limited bj the actual ^ 
state of human socictj * Human brotherhood ’ had no meaning 
for them Thej had no adequate notion of the claims in re- 1 
spon'^e to which the good wall should be cxcrci'icd In respect ^ 
of the institutions and arrangements of life, of the social require i 
ments, etc , just spohen of, a great range of new experience has 
come into being for us which did not exist for them The soul 
of human societj has realised its capacities m new wajs We 
know that it can achieve, because it has done so, much of which 
the Greek philosophers did not dream 1/ 

280 Hence has resulted a change in the ideal of what its full 
realisation would be, and con«equentl^ a change m the concop 
tion of what is required from the individual as a contribution to 
that realisation In particular the idea has been formed of the 
possible inclusion of all men in one societ) of equals, and much 
has been actually done towards its realisation For those cifirens 
of Chnsfendom on w horn the idea of Cbri'^tendom has tal on 
hold, such a society docs actually exist For them — accoi-ding 
to their conscientious conviction, if not according to their prac 
tice — mankind is a society of which the members owe reciprocal 
services to each other, siraplj as man to man And the idea of 
this social unity has been so far realised that the modern state, 
unlike the ancient, secures equahtj before the law to all persons 
living witbm the territory over winch its jurisdiction extends, 
and in theory at least treats aliens as no less possessed of rights 
Thus when we come to interpret that formal definition of the good, 
as a realisation of the powers of the human soul 01 the perfect 
mg of roan, which is true for us as for Aristotle into that detail 
in which alone it can afford guidance for the actions of mdivi 
duals the particular injunctions which we derive from it are in 
many ways different from any that Aristotle could have thought 
of For us as for him the good for the individual is to be good, 
and to be good is to contribute in some way disinterested!) , 
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^ or for tlie sake of doing to tke perfecting of man. But 
\ wlien we ask ourselves kow we should thus contribute^ or what 
iare the 'particular forms of virtuous life to which we should 
jaspirej our answer is determined by the consciousness of claims 
npon us on the part of other men which^ as we now see^ must be 
satisfied in order to any perfecting of the human soul, but which 
were not, and in the then state of society could not be, recog- 
nised by the Greek philosophers. It is the consciousness of such 
; claims that makes the real difference between what our con- 
’■ sciences require of us, or our standards of virtue, and the require- 
1 ments or standards which Greek Ethics represent. 

'j 281i It must be borne in mind, however, that the social 
I development, which has given the idea of human brotherhood 
I a hold on our consciences such as it could not have for the 
I Greeks, would itself have been impossible but for the action of 
‘ that idea of the good and of goodness which first found formal 
; expression in the Greek philosophers. It implies interest in an 
object which is common to all men in the proper sense, — in the 
sense, namely, that there can be no competition for its attain- 
ment between man and man ; and the only interest that satisfies 
this condition is the interest, imder some form or other, in the 
perfecting of man or the realisation of the powers of the human 
soul. It is not to be pretended, indeed, that this in its purity, 
or apart from other interests, has been the only influence at 
work in maintaining and extending social union. It is obvious, 
for instance, that trade has played an important part in biinging 
and keeping men together; and trade is the offspring of other 
interests than that just described. The force of conquest, again, 
such as that which led to the establishment for some centmies of 
the ‘Pax Bomana’’ round the basin of the Mediterranean, has 
done much to break doum estranging demarcations between 
. different groups of men; and conquest has generally originated 
in selfish passions. But neither trade nor conquest by them- 
selves would have helped to widen the comprehension of political 
union, to extend the range within which reciprocal claims are 
recognised of man on man, and ultimately to familiarise men 
with the idea of human brotherhood. For this there must have 
been another interest at work, applying the immediate results of 
trade and conquest to other ends than those which the trader 
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and conqueror had in view; the interest in being good and 
doing good. Apart from this otlicr interests might tend to 
combine certain men for certain purpo'^cs and for a time^ but 
because directed to objects which each desires for himself alone 
and not for another — objects which cannot really be attained 
in common — tlicy divide in spirit, even wlicn they combine 
temporarily in outn*ard effect; and, sooner or later, the spiritual 
division mu^t make its outward sign. 

282. It is Fometimes supposeil, indcc<l, tliat desires of which 
the object on each man’s part is his own pleasure, may gradually 
produce a universal liarmony and adjustment of claims, ns it 
comes to l)c discovered that the means by which each may get 
most pleasure for himself arc abo the means wliicli Fer\c to 
yield most pleasure to every one cUe. Tlie acceptance of this 
view prohahly nriM>s from a eomhinalion of two notions; one, 
the notion that in the long run, or on tlje whole, the greatest 
ainonnt of plca.surc results to each individual from that order of 
life and society which jnclds most pleasure in the long nm to 
every other individual; the other, the notion that a man^s 
desire Cor plc.isurc is or may become a desire for pleasure on 
the whole, as distinct from any particular pleasure. Putting 
these two notions together, we conclude th.at men, Iiaving no 
other motive than desire for pleasure, may, after Ruflicient ex- 
perience, bo led by Ibcir Fcvoral desires each to act in a way 
productive of most pleasure to all the rest. 

But i\hilc the first of these notions is fairly arguable, the 
eeeond is certainly false. To be actuatotl by a desire for pleasure 
is to be actuated by a desire for Rome Bpccific pleaRurc to be en- 
joyed by oneself. No two or more persons whose desires were 
only of tins kind could really desire anything in common. 
Under the given institutions of Rociety one mau'fl desire for 
pleasure may, no doubt, lead to a course of action wbicli will 
incidentally produce pleasure to another; as in trade, when A^’s 
desire for the pleasure to be got by the possession of some article 
leads him to give B a price for it, which enables B in turn to 
obtain some pleasure that lie desires. But even in tins case it 
is clear not only that the desires of A and B, as desires for 
pleasures, are not directed to n common object, but that, if left 
to their natural course, they would lead to conflict. A desires 
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tlie pleasure .which he obtains by buying- the article of B, but 
{q2ia desiring pleasure) he does not desii’e, he has an aYcrsion io, 
the loss of means to other pleasures involved in paying a price 
for it. He only pays the price, and so adjusts his desire for 
pleasure to B^s, because under the given social order he can 
obtain the article in no other way. The desires, in short, of 
different men, so far as directed each to some pleasure, are in 
themselves tendencies to conflict between man and man. In 
many cases, through the action of society, thei’e has come to be 
some established means of compromise between them, such as 
that of buying and selling; but the cases in which no such 
settled means of compromise is available, and in which there- 
fore A cannot gratify his particular desire for pleasure without 
depriving B of the chance of gratifying his, occur constantly 
enough to show us what is the natural tendency of a desire for 
pleasure, if left to itself 

283. If we are enquii-ing, then, for an interest adequate to 
account for the existence of an ever-widening social union, in 


' Kant (Werke, ed. Eosenkranz, viii. p, 138 ) illustrates the fallacy, as lie con- 
siders it, of supposing that a moral harmony can result from the desire on the 
part of each man for his own greate.st pleasure, hy the story of the pledge given 
by King Francis to the Emperor Charles, ‘ was mein Bruder Karl hahen will 
(Mailand), das will ich auch hahen.’ It will naturally be retorted on Kant that 
the illustration is inapt, because, while Charles and Francis could not each pos- 
sess the duchy of Milan, the pleasures desired by men of well-regulated minds 
are such that each can gratify his desire without interfering with the gratification 
of the other. On I'eflection, however, it will appear that this possibility of adjust- 
ing the desires for pleasure of different men (as in buying and selling) depends on 
the presence of controlling agencies which are themselves not the product of 
desires for pleasures ; and that on the estranging tendency of these desires, if left 
to themselves, Kant is substantially right. There are, no doubt, social pleasures, 
pleasures which are like all others in that each man who desires them desires 
them for himself alone, but which can only he enjoyed in company, and which 
therefore bring men together. But though desires for such pleasXires might lead 
men to associate temporarily for the purpose of their gratification, the association 
would itself tend to bring them into collision with other men associated for a like 
purpose, and would he liable to perpetual disruption, as desires for pleasures of a 
different kind arose in the persons so associated. There are also pleasures, such 
as the enjoyment of the common air and sunshine, of which the sources cannot he 
appropriated, and for which therefore, under the simplest conditions of life, the 
desire as entertained by different men cannot tend to conflict. Under any other 
conditions, however, the opportunity for enjoying such pleasures, though not the 
sources of them, would become matter of competition, and thereupon the desire 
even for them would become a tendency to conflict. 
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tliemselves only professed to explain tlie true idea. But it is 
one thing for men to be actuated by an inward demand for — ^to 
make spiritual effort after — a good whieh in its intrinsie nature 
is universal or common to all men ; another thing for them to 
coneeive it in its universality. It was because it helped men to 
such a coneeption of the good in its universality that the teaehing 
of the philosophers was of so much practical importance in' the 
social history of man. The Greek citizen who loyally served his 
state^ or sought to know the truth for its omi sake, was striving 
for a good not private to himself but in its own nature universal; 
yet he had no notion of there being any identity in the ends of 
living, for himsp.lf on the one side, and for slaves and barbarians 
on the other. The philosophers themselves — such was the prac- 
tical limitation of their view by the conditions of life around 
them — ^would not have told him that there was. But when they 
told bim that the object of his life should be duly to fulfil his 
function as a man, or to contribute to a good consisting in a 
realisation of the souks faculties, they were directing him to an 
object which in fact was common to him with all men, without 
possibility of competition for it, without distinction of Greek or 
barbarian, bond or free. Their teaching was thus, in its own 
nature, of a kind to yield a social result which they did not 
themselves contemplate, and which tended to make good the 
practical shortcomings of their teaching itself. 

285. It would not be to the purpose here to enter on the 
complicated and probably unanswerable question of the share 
which different personal influences may have had in gaining 
acceptance for the idea of human brotherhood, and in giving 
it some practical effect in the organisation of society. We 
have no disposition to hold a brief for the Greek philoso- 
phers against the founders of the Christian Church, or for the 
latter against the former. All that it is sought to maintain is 
this; that the society of which we are consciously members — 
a society founded on the self -subordination of each' individual 
to the rational claims of others, and potentially all-inclusive — 
could not have eome into existence except (i) through the action 
in men of a deshe of which (unlike the desire for pleasmh) the 
' object is in its own nature common to all; and (a) through the 
t formation in men^s minds of a conception of what this object is. 
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sufficiently full and clear to present its being regarded as an ( 
object for anj one set of men to the exclusion of another It 
was among the followers of Socrates, so far as we laiow, that 
sucli a conception was for the first time formed and expressed — 
for the first time, at any rate, in the history of the traceable 
antecedents of modem Christendom Inevitable prejudice, arising 
from the condition of society about them, prevented them from 
apprehending the social corollaries of their oivn conception 
But the conception of the perfecting of man as the good for all, 
of a habit of w ill directed to that work in «ome of its forms as 
the good for each, had been definitely formed in certain minds, 
and only needed opportunity to bear its natural fnut ^Micn 
through the establishment of the ‘Pa'v Bomana* round the basin 
of the Mediterranean, or otherwise, the external conditions had 
been fulfilled for the initiation of a society aiming at uni- 
versality, when a person had appeared charging himself with 
the work of establishing a kingdom of God among men, an- 
nouncing punty of heart as the sole condition of membership 
of that kingdom, and able to inspire his followers with a belief 
in the perpetuity of his spiritual presence and work among 
them, then the time came for the value of the philosophers^ 
work to appear 

They had pro^^dcd men with a definite and, in pnnciplo, true 
conception of what it is to be good — a conception involving no 
conditions but such as it belongs to man as man, without 
distinction of race or caste or intellectual gifts, to fulfil M^hen 
the old harriers of nation and caste were being broken down, 
when a, new society, aW-emhiacing m idea and aspiration, was 
forming itself on the basis of the common vocation *Be ye 
perfect as your Father m Heaven is perfect,' there was need of 
conceptions, at once definite and free from national or ceremonial 
limitations, as to the modes of virtuous living in which that 
vocation was to be fulfilled "Without them the universal society 
must have remained an idea and aspiration, for there would have 
been no intellectual medium through which its members could 
communicate and co operate with each other in furtherance of 
the universal object It was m consequence of Greek philo 
sophy, or rather of that general reflection upon moiality winch 
Greek philosophy represented, that such conceptions were forth 
X a 
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coming. By tlieir means men could arrive at a common under- 
standing of tlie goodness wliieli, as citizens of the kingdom of 
Godj it was to he their common object to promote in themselves 
and others. The I'eeiprocal claim of all upon all to he helped 
in the effort after a perfect life could thus he rendered into a 
language intelligible to all who had assimilated the moral cultmu 
of the Graeco-Roman world. For them conscious membership 
of a society founded on the acknowledgement of this claim 
became a definite possibility. And as the possibility was realised, 
as conscious membership of such a society became an accom- 
plished spiritual fact, men became aware of manifold relations, 
unthought of by the philosophers, in which the virtues of 
courage, temperance and justice were to he exercised, and from 
the recognition of which it resulted that, while the principle of 
those virtues remained as the philosophers had eoneeived it, the 
range of action understood to be implied in being thus viiduous 
became (as we have seen) so much wider, 

286 . It will be well here to recall the main points to which 
our enquuy in its later stages has been directed. Our theory 
has been that the development of morality is founded on the 
action in man of an idea of true or absolute good, consisting in 
the full realisation of the capabilities of the human soul. This 
idea, however, according to our view, acts in man, to begm 
with, only as a demand unconscious of the full nature of its 
object. The demand is indeed from the outset quite different 
from a desire for pleasure. It is at its lowest a demand for 
some well-being which shall be common to the individual de- 
siring it with others ; and only as such does it jdeld those 
institutions of the family, the tribe, and the state, which further 
determine the morality of the individual. The formation of 
more adequate conceptions of the end to which the demand is 
directed we have traced to two influences, separable for purposes 
of abstract thought but not in fact : one, the natural development, 
under favouring conditions, of the institutions, just mentioned, 
to which the demand gives rise; the other, reflection alike upon 
these institutions and upon those well-reputed habits of action 
which have been formed in their maintenance and as their effect. 
Under these influences there has arisen, through a process of 
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\\hicli V.C have endca\ourod to tncc tlic outline, on the one 
hand an c\ cr-i\ ulcning conception of the. range of persons be- 
tween whom the common good is common, on the other a 
conception of the nature of the common good itself, consistent 
with its being the object of a \mi\eis.al society co extcnsi\e with 
mankind The good has come to be conceived with increasing / 
clearness, not as anj thing which one man or set of men can gain I 
or enjoj to the caclusion of others, but as n spiritual activitj ml 
which all maj partake, and in which all must partake, if it is to] 
amount to a full realisation of the faculties of the human soul { 
And the progicss of thought in induiduals, hj which the con- 
ception of the good has been thus freed from material limit- 
ations, has gone along with a progress in social unification 
which has made it possible for men practically to conceive a 
claim of all upon all for freedom and support m the pursuit of 
a common end Thus the ideal of vartuc which our consciences) 
ncknow lodge has come to bo the devotion of character and life,/ 
in whatcvei channel the idiosyncrasy and circumstances of thcl 
individual may determine, to a perfecting of man, which is 
itself conceived not as an cvtcmal end to he attained by good- 
ness, but as consisting m such a life of self-devoted activity on 
the part of all persons Trom the difficulty of presenting to 
ourselves m any positive form what a society, pcifcctcd m this 
sense, w^oiild bo, we may take refuge m describing the object of 
the devotion, winch our consciences demand, as the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, and until we imzzlo ourselves 
with analysis, such an account may be Buflicieut for practical 
purposes But our theory becomes false to the real demand of 
conscience, if it interprets this happiness except as including and 
dependent upon the unimpeded exercise by the gicatest number 
of a will, the same m principle wath that which conscience calls 
upon the indiv idual to aim at in himself 

287 No sooner, however, lias such a statement been made in 
icgard to the end of moral effort than one becomes aware how 
liable it IS to be understood in an abstiact sense, wholly made 
quate to the meaning which it is intended to conv oy It seems to 
reduce the life of thoroughly realised spiritual capacity, in which 
we must suppose all that is now inchoate in the way of art 
and knowledge, no less than of moral efforts, to have reached 
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completion^ to a level wifcli that effort as we know it under 
those conditions of impeded activity which alone (as it might 
seem) give a meaning to such phrases as ‘'self-sacrifice-' or a 
‘ devoted -ndll/ The student of Aristotle will naturally recall his 
sayingj dcryoA-or/xeSa iva (rxoXdC<aMeyj koX TToXsixovixev iv elp'qvrjv 
dyw/ierh and -will object to -ns that, while professing to follow 
in principle Ai’istotle's conception of virtue as directed to the 
attainment of a good consisting in a realisation of the soul-’s 
nowers, we are forgetting Aristotle's pronoxmced judgment that 
he highest form of this realisation, and vdth it complete ‘ hap- 
piness/ was to he reached not in the exercise of the practical 
m’tues ■’ -with their attendant pains and unrest, but in the life of 
pure contemplation, which, whatever difficulty there may he in 
forming any positive conception of it, was certainly tmderstood 
IS excluding self-denial and all the qualities which we naturally 
take to be characteristic of moral goodness. Even those who 
may he disposed to think that Aristotle-’s language about the 
blessedness of the contemplative life expresses little more than 
i philosopher’s conceit ; that, if applied to the pursuit of science 
and philosophy as we in fact painfully pursue them, it is quite 
nntrue j and that, in any attempt to translate it into an account 
of some fruition of the Godhead higher than we can yet ex- 
perience, we pass at once into a region of unreality — even such 
persons may be ready to accept his -view in its negative applica- 
tion, They may think that he makes out his case unanswerably 
against the supposition that moral goodness in any intelligible 
sense can be carried on into, or be a determining element in, the 
life in which rdtunate good is actually attained. 

288 . In meeting this objection it must be once more admitted 
that our "view of what the life would be, in which ultimate good 
was actually attained, can never be an adequate view. It con- 
sists of the idea that such a life must be possible, filled up as 
regards particulars, in some inadequate measure, by reflection on 
the habits and activities, on the modes of life and character, 
which through influence of that idea have been brought into 
being. If the idea, as ’ it actuates us, carried with it a full 
consciousness of what its final realisation would be, the distinction 

' I,e. 'We give up leisure in order to enjoy it, and we make war for the sake 
of having peace,’ Eth. l^Tic. X. vii. G. 
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between iJca nnd reib^ation would be it nn end But uliilo for 
tins reason it is muKissiblo for \w to Ki} wlnt tbc perfecting of 
min, of winch the idci actintcs the monl life, in its nctml 
attainment might be, we can dwccni certim conditions which, 
if it IS to satisf} the idea, it must fulfil It must be a perfecting ^ 
of man — not of an) human ficult) in abslnction, or of niu 
imaginir) induiduals in tint dotichment from social n-hlions 
m which the) would not be men at all ^^c are tlaaforc 
justified in holding tint it could not lie nttimwl m a life of 
mere ecieiitific and artistic nclnit), an) more thin m one of 
'pncticil' exertion from which those ncti\itics were absent, 
in holding further tint the life in which it n attuned must ho a 
social life, in which all men frccl) and conscioiLsl) co-opentc, 
since othcnMcc the possibilities of their nature, as agents who arc 
ends to thcmsch cs, could not l>e reihsc<l in it , and, ns a eorollir) / 
of this, that it must be a life determined h) one liannonioiis will f 
—a will of all which is the will of cich— such as wo ha\cl 
prcMousl) called, m treating it ns the condition of indiNiduili 
Mrtuo, a deleted will, i e a will baling for its object the per- \ 
fection which it ilonc can nnintam 

\N hen we speak of the formition of such a will m all men ns 
it«cl£ constituting that true end of moral effort, rohlioii to 
which giics the virtues their inluc, we understand it not is 
determined merel) b) an abstnet idea of law, but ns impljing 
(what it must m fact impl)) a whole world of beneficent sociil 
actiiitios, whiclut shall sustain and co*onhnitc Ihc^o nctuitics, 
as they ma) become in a more perfect state of mankind, we cin- 
not present to oursclics, but thej would not be tlio nctiiitics 
of 1 more perfect mankind, unless thc) were the expression of 
a will which pursues them for their own siko, or ns its own 
fulfilment Such a will therefore we maj nghtl) tike to be tn 
j)nnajple that perfect life, uni nown to us except m its prin- 
ciple, which IS the end of rooralit) , a hko will being the con- 
dition of those virtues, 1 nown to us not m principle merely 
hut in some imperfect exercise, which form the meins to that 
end 

289 This explanation made, we return to our stitement that 
Hhc ideal of virtue which our consciences acknowledge has come 
to be thc dca otion of character and life to a perfecting of man. 
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wliieli is itself conceived as consisting in a life of self-devoted 
activity on the part of all persons/ This statement natui’ally 
suggests two further lines of objection and enquiry. If we are 
■to accept it as a true account of the ideal of virtue, what is to be 
, said, it may be asked, of those activities, those developed facul- 
ties, in the pursuit of knowledge and in the practice of art, 
which we undoubtedly value and admire, and which the ancient 
philosophers for that reason rightly reckoned virtues, but which 
would not commonly be thought to have anything to do with 
such devotion of character and life to a perfecting of man as 
is here made out to be at once the essence and the end of vntue, 
either in the way of implying it on the part of the man of 
science and the artist, or as tending to promote it in others? 
That the 3 )^ tend to general pleasure may perhaps be admitted, 
but can it be seriously held that they contribute to a true good 
consisting in self-devoted activity on the part of all persons? 
Must we not either be content to accept the account of true 
good as consisting in that general pleasure to which the practice 
of the moral vh'tues and the pm’suit of science and art may, at 
least with much plausibility, be alike considered means; or, if 
we will not accept this account of the end of morality, must we 
not admit that the value of the moral virtues on the one side, 
and that of intellectual excellence, scientific or artistic, on the 
other, cannot be deemed relative to one common good ? 

290. To any one who has acee23ted the reasons given for 
rejecting the notion that pleasui’e is the true good, and who at 
the same time recognises the necessity of conceiving some ulti- 
mate unity of good, to which all true values are relative, these 
questions present a serious difficulty. It shall be dealt with m 
tbe sequel, and is noticed here in order to record the writer'’s 
admission that it cannot be passed over^. But for the present, 


* [The question is not discussed in the ProUgomnna io Ethics^ and from a mark 
at this point in the Author’s manuscript it is almost certain that he had abandoned 
the idea of dealing rvith it in the present volume. It has however been thought 
best to print the section in its entirety. The reader will probably gather from 
Book III a general idea of the way in which the difdculty would have been met, 
especially if he remembers that the end has been throughout defined as the realisa- 
tion of the possibilities of human nature, aud that devotion to such objects as the 
well-being of a family, the sanitation of a town, or the composition of a book, has 
been described as an unconscious pursuit of this end. In other words, the pursuit 
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con‘'ulcnng tlic rc'i(linC''S willi >\)ncli most people ncquicsco in 
the distinction of monl from other c'cccllcnce, ns if it x\crc 
roHtue to nn end of its own with which Kicncc and art, as Fueh, 
ln\c nothin" to do, it nn\ lie ndM^ahle to j^iic precedence to 
another order of ohjcclions with which our doctrine is hhelj to 
he clnllcn"cd. 

Of wlnt a\ail, it will Imj nskotl, is the theory of the good and 
of goodness hero statctl for the fcttlcmcnt of nn\ of tlic (juc«timis 
which a niorilist is cxjiecied to help us to settle? Wc want 
some aiaihhle entenon of right and wrong m action. Wc want 
a theory of Dut} which, as applied to the tmumetam'c^ of life, 
can bo con‘'tnK‘d into particular duties, so that we nn} 1h* able 
to judge how far our oviai actions and h\es (to kij nothing of 
tho«c of othtr«) nro what the} should W, aud maj hacc some 
general guide to the line of conduct we should adopt in circum- 
stances where n<c and wont will cither not guide us at all, or 
will lead us aslraj Ilut the thc'or) ndvancctl nlx>M*, c-on‘‘tnic<l 
in the natunl waj, would seem too severe to admit of practiealj 
use, for it would offer nothing but unrc'ibeablc counsels ofi 
perfection, while, coiifitmcil m anoUicr vvaj, it would seem to\ 
allow of our treating anj and ever} action as liavmg its 
measure of good If it is meant that, in onlcr to be inorall) 
good— in onlcr to eatisf) a diilv exacting conseicnto— an action 
must have for its motive a desire con‘‘Ciousl^ dircctetl to human 
perfection, we shall have n staiidanl of gooilnc^s which might 
indeed serve the puri’osc, so far ns we nchnowicdgetl it, of’ 
keeping us in perpetual sclf-aba«cmcnt, hut, if we were not to 
act till wc acted from such a motive, should we ever act at all? 
If, on the other hand, our theory of the good practically mcaiis^ 
no more than that the morality of actions represents the opera- 
tion in human society of an impulse after self-realisation on the i 
part of some impersonal spmt of mankind, it will jicld no/ 

ofauch objects for tlieir own salcci n coMuIcrctt to Jiavc n latent rcfercnco to the 
wliolo of which they are parti, a reference which would bciomo conscious if tho 
whole and the parts were ever ojpoielto each other, anl this point of view would 
no doubt Iiave been worked out with regard to the pursuit of art and seietieo as 
ends in tliemsclves (cf | 370 mb fin) nia question becomes more complicated 
when tbo person who devotes hlnwclf to art or icienco is supposed to have formed 
a pbiloaopbical concej tinn of the nltimato end , and on this question tbo con 
chiding pages of tbo solutno should be consulted ] 
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/Criterion of tlie good and bad in action; for we must bold every 
! distinctively human action^ good and bad alike^ to be cba- 
/ raeterised by the resrdts of such operation. Even if our theory 
be correct in regard to the spiritual impulse, other than desire 
for pleasure, implied in the formation of morality and the 
susceptibility to moral ideals, is it not after all by a calcula- 
tion of pleasure-giving consequences that we can alone decide 
whether an action which has been done should or should not 
have been done, or which of the courses of action open to us 
under any given complication of circumstances should or should 
not he adopted ? 

These questions will be considered in our next Book. 
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THE PRACTICAL VALUE OP THE MORAL IDEAL. 


291, In considering whether our theory of the good and of 
goodness can he of use in helping us to decide what ought to bo 
done and whether we arc doing it, it is important to bear in 
mind the two senses — the fuller and the more restricted — in 
which the question, "What ought to be done ? may be asked. It j 
may either mean — and this is the narrower sense in which the ' 
question may be asked — ^What ought an action to be as deter- : 
mined in its nature by its effects ? or it may he asked with the j 
fuller meaning, What ought the action to be with reference to ^ 
the state of mind and character which it represents ? in which 
case the simple tL 5cT ir/jtlrTetv ; becomes equivalent to ttw? 
Trpirret o Seoy "npiTTcovi The former is the sense in which the* 
question is asked, when it is not one of a self-examining con- ] 
science, but of perplexity hetween different directions in which 
duty seems to call. The latter is the sense in which a man 
asks it when he is comparing his practice with his ideal. We 
reckon the latter sense the fuller, because a man cannot properly 
decide whether, in respect of character and motives, he is act- 
ing as he ought, without considering the effects of the course 
of action which he is pursuing, as compared with the effects of 
other courses of action which it is open to him to pursue^; 
wldle he can compare the value of one set of effects with 
another without considering the nature of the motives which 


C') 




^ [This statement should be taken in connection with § 304 and folLI 
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might prompt him to the adoption of the several courses of 
action leading to the several effects. Tlius^ whereas the ques- 
tion in the latter sense includes the question as asked in the 
former sense^ the question can he dealt with in the former sense 
without raising it in the latter. 

292. It is clearj however^ that in whichever of these dis- 
tinguishable senses we ask the question_, What ought to he done ? 
the answer to it must he regulated hy one and the same con- 
ception of the good. If we hold^ according to the explanation 
previously given, that the one unconditional good is Ihe- gopd 
null , this must he the end hy reference to which we estimate the 
effects of an action. The circumstances in which the question is 
raised, whether such or such an action ought to he done, may he 
of a kind, as we shall see presently, wliich prevent any reference 
to the character of an agent, and shut us up in our moral judg- 
ment of the act to a consideration of its effects ; but the effects 
which wc look to, according to our theory, must still he effects 
hearing on that perfection of human character which we take to 
he the good. In like manner the consistent Utilitarian will 
answer the question of ‘‘ought or ought not^ in both the, dis- 
tinguished senses upon one and the same principle. He decides 
what ought to ho done mider any given circumstances hy con- 
sidering what null he the effects, in the way of producing 
pleasure or pain, of the several courses of action possible under 
the circumstances ; and for the same reasons upon which ho 
decides what the action, as measured hj'^ its effects, should he, he 
will Jiold that it .should he done — ^null he of more value, according 
to tlie same standard, if done — ^in a state of mind which itself 
involves pleasure ; checrfull}’' and ‘ disintcrestedl}'-,^ not under any 
kind of constraint. But it will onl}’' ho indireetl}’’, according to 
him, that the question of the motive — of the ultimate object which 
the man sets ijcfore himself in doing the act — will come into 
.'iccoimt. The act will not depend for its goodness or moral 
valne, for being such an act as ought to he done, upon this motive 
or object. For this it depends simphq according to the Utili- 
tarian view, upon its pleasure-gi\ung effects. The question 
whether the motive from which the act proceeds is good or had, 
a motive which a man ought or ought not to have, is a separate 
question, and one to which the answer depends on that given to 
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tlic qucslioiMNlicll'cr the acliom to which such n motuc onlm- 
nnU inciks are or arc not nction<» whtch^ on the j^rouml of thtir 
pleTsurc-ijiN ing effects, oujjht to he done The inoli\t“s whuh' 
we ought to ln\c, the disjw-'ition*. which we ought to cn!ti\atc 
(if indeed the tenu ‘ought/ ncconhng to the Utihtarnn mcw, 
cin he applied in this connection at all), will be so bccau«c the} 
lead to actions productiNc of prti>ondcniting pleasure* ^ 

2^3. U}>on the MCW of the moral cm! or good adopt erl in tine 
troaliec, the question of motno and the question of effects hold 
quite a different relative i>osition to that which Iho} hold in the 
Utihtanan s}htcm If the good is a j>orfo(tion of inankind, of 
which the vital Ixuid mu«t lie a will on the p irl of all men, linving 
some mode of that perfection for its object, it wall onlv lie in 
relation to a stale of w ill, either as cxpn>‘'ing it or as tending to 
prbmoto it, or as doing l>oth,ihat an action can have monl value 
at all Ihe actions which ouffht to lie done, in the fullest sense of 
the word, arc actions cxpre<«t\e of a good will, m the scn«o that 
the) represent a character of which the dominant interest is 111 
conduct conlnhutor) to the i»crfcction of mankind, in doing that 
which so conlnljutcs for the sake of doing it Me cannot sav 
with eomptiie ivwWx of an) action wliicli has hcen done, that it 
li IS been wbat it ought to have Ihjcii, unless it rc)in>onts such a 
character, or of an) action conlemplaled res po-siblo, tint it w ill 
be wbat it ought to he, except on supposition tint it will fiilld 
the same condition 

But it IS clc-ar that even among past actions it is onl) of lus 
owTi, if of them, that a man has real!) the means of judging 
whether the) represent such a character Of prospective actions ^ 
for which we arc not pcrsoiiall) and immcdialcl) responsible, we | 

* Cf Mill • UtiliUriantun, p 36 note *TI o mornlltj of tlio net on tlepcnls 
entirely upon tl 0 intention — tint I*, Upon wliat tlic Rjent irifN /o <fo ’ (ni thstinct 
from tl e end wtncli lie iccka in iloii g it) ' Hut the motive, tl it 14, t! 0 fLcIin^ 
Vkhicli makev luin nill to to ilo when it makes no liilTtrinco in tl 0 act, makes 
none in the morality though It makes n great ilinirGnce in 0 tr moral ootlmalicn 
(f the agent, especially if it Inlicates a good era bad habitual dio/isiOtH — a 
bent of cliaracter from which useful or from which hurtful actions arc likely to 
anse’ ‘Useful of couree here means pleasure „Ivin(, ‘When it makes no 
difTercncc in tl 0 net ’ means, when it makes no dinircni.H in the net a* viertf ii e t 
f 1/ 0 * onfri irel ej/'eett Tl at the motive alionld inaho no dilTtrenco to an act in 
Us true or full nature, wo should prunoimco according to the view stntod 111 tl c 
text, to he an impossibility 
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could never say tliat they are such as ought to he done^ if we con- 
sidered them to depend for being so on the disposition of the 
agent ; since we cannot foresee what the disposition with whieh 
any agent will do them will be. When we say that restraints 
ought to be put upon the liquor-traffic, or that a mistress ought 
to look carefully after her servants, or that our neighbour ought 
to give his children a better education, we are not making any 
referenee in thought to anj'' motive or disposition from which we 
suppose that the obligatory act will proceed. In such cases, as 
in aU where we apply the predicates ‘ ought ^ and ^ ought not ^ 
otherwise than in reflection upon our oum acts, or in some inter- 
pretation of the acts of others founded on an ascription to them 
of motives which we think their acts evidence, we are not con- 
templating the acts in their full nature. The full nature, for 
instance, of a father’s act in providing for the education of his 
children depends on the character or state of will which it 
represents j and what this is in any particular ease no one can 
tell. But the action has a nature, though not its whole nature, 
in respect of its effect upon the children, and through them 
upon others ; and we can abstmct this natm-e fi’om its nature 
in relation to the will of the father, without error resulting 
in our judgment as to the former, just as we can judge correctly 
of the mechanical relations of a muscular effort without taking 
account of the organic processes on which the effort really 
depends. 

It is an abstraction of this land that we have to make in all 
cases where we judge, without reference to ourselves, that a 
certain sort of action, not yet done, is one that ought to be done; 
and it might be well if we could make up om* minds that we are 
not waiTanted in going further when we judge the actions of 
others. Histories, no doubt, would be much shortened, and 
Avould be found much duller, if speculations about the motives 
(as distinct from the intention^ of the chief historical agents were 
omitted; nor shall we soon cease to criticise the actions of con- 
temporaries on the strength of inferences from act to motive. 
But in all this we are on very uncertain ground. It is clearly 
quite right in judging either of historical or contemporary 
actions to take account, so far as possible, of all the circum- 
stances — to appreciate the bearings of any act as presented to 
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tho< 5 e ^\llo \\crc or ire concerned in doing' il, to conmilcr ^\l^at the 
effects of it, ns jiroLnU) contempHtcil b} them, Mere or nre 
Bnt this IS a different tiling from trjing; to ‘I'^ccrtnin the state of 
clnnctcr on the i>nrt of the agents which the actions represent, 
and m ignorance of which the full moral nature of the nets is 
not known It is wi«cr not to make gaic^ccs where we can do 
no more than gate's, and to confine onrselics \chere 1 0 qt cstton of 
teff condcnnalion or ttcl/^approtal ts inrolreiJ, to mca«;unng the 
aaluc of actions b^ thcitjiffect« without reference to the character 
of the agents, ns we must do (siihjcet to a rcecra'ation to bo 
statc<l below) where the question is whether nn action, not jet 
done, ought to be done or not 

291 After this statement we phall naturallj be called on to 
explain m what ca?es and in what wa), nccording to our theory 
a man should endeaaonr, when it is an action wliicli ho has liim- J 
self done, or thinl s of doing, that is in question, to consider it* 
m wluit we lia\c called its full inonl nature, » e with reference 
not merely to effects which it has had or is likely to have, hut to 
the state of mind on the part of the agent which it cxpre««cs or 
would express Hcforc doing so, howcacr, let us make sure that 
the render is under no misapprehension ns to the ]>oints at issue 
w lUi the Utilitarians, wath whom weagree m holding that onhnary 
judgments upon the moral a nine of actions must be founded on 
consideration of their effects alone To the Utihtanan the a irtu- 1 
oils character is good simpl) as a means to an end quite different 
from itself, namelj a maximum of possible jdcasure An actionj 
IS good, or has moral aalue, or is one that ought to be done, 
upon the same ground If ta\o actions, done b^ different men, 
are alike m their production of pleasure, thej arc alike m moral 
aalue, though the doer of one is of airtuous character and the 
doer of tho other is not so In ouraicw the airtuous character is 
good, not as a means to a 'summum boniim' other than itself, 
but as m pnnciplc identical with the 'summum bouum^, and O) 
accordingly, if ta\ 0 actions could he aid c m their moral effects 
(as they aery a\cll may bo m production of pleasure) winch 
represent, the one a more airtuous, the other a less airtuous 
character, they would still he quite different m moral a ahic The 
one would be more, the other less, of a good, according to tho 
kind of character which thoj sea orally represent But it 13 only 
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an action done by biinself that a man has the means of estimating 
in relation to the character represented by it. Actions done by 
others, if similar outwardly or in effect, can only be referred to 
similar states of character^ though the states which they repre- 
sent may in fact be most different ; and in regard to actions simply 
contemplated as possible the question of the character rex)resented 
by them cannot be raised at all. When from the nature of the 
s’’ ' case, however, a consideration of _effects can alone enter into the 
moral valuation of an act, the effects to be considered, according 
to our view, will be different from those of wliich the Utilitarian, 
' according to his principles, would take account. They will be 
5 effects, not in the way of producing pleasnre, but in the way of 
- contributing to that perfection of mankind, of which the essence 
,f is a good will on the part of all persons. These are the effects 
i which, in our view, an action must in fact tend to produce, if it 
is one that ought to he done, according to the most limited sense 
; of that phrase ; just as these are the effects for the sake of tvhich 
it must be done, if it is done as it ought to be donc.v 

295. For an omniscient being, indeed, the distinction — un- 
• avoidable for ns — between the judgment that an action ought to 
be done, and the judgment that an action is done as it ought 
’ to be done, would not exist. It is occasioned by a separation in 
the moral judgment of act from motive, only possible for an im- 
: perfect intelligence. An omniscient being could not contemplate 
; a future action as merely possible, or apart from the motive 
1 which must really cause it when it comes to be done, any more 
I than it could fail to know the motive of every act that has been 
\ done. Knovdng the state of will from which every futm-e act 
will proceed, as well as that from which every past act has pro- 
ceeded, it would not regard any act as being what it should be, 
unless the character expressed by it were what it should be. It 
would trace the effect of any fault on the part of the character 
in the actual consequences of the action. For it is only to our 
limited vision that there can seem to be such a thing as good 
effects from an action that is bad in respect of the will which it 
represents, and that in consequence the question becomes possible, 
whether the morality of an action is determined by its motive or 
by its consequences. There is no real reason to doubt that the 
good or evil in the motive of an action is exactly measured by 
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the good or evil m its consequences, as nglitly estimated — 
estimated, that is, in their bearing on the production of a good 
mil or the perfectmg of mankind The contrary only appears 
to be the ca«e on account of the limited view we take both of 
action and consequences We notice, for instance, that selfish' 
motives lead an able man to head a movement of political reform 
which has beneficent consequences Here, we say, is an action 
bad in itself, according to the morality of the ‘good wilV but 
which has good effects is it to he judged according to its motive, 
or according to its effects ? But, in fact, if we look a little more 
closely, w e shall find that the selfish political leader was himself 
much more of an instrument than of an originating cau&e and 
that his action was but a trifling element m the sum or series of 
actions which yielded the political movement The good in the 
effect of the movement will really correspond to the degree of 
good will which has been exerted in bringing it about , and the 
effects of any selfishness in its promoters will appear in some 
limitation to the good which it brings to society 

It IS seldom indeed that the most conspicuous actors on the 
world's stage are known to us enough from the inside or that 
the movements in which they take part can be contemplated 
ivith sufficient completeness, to enable us very certainly to verify 
this assurance in regard to them But the more we learn of such 
a person, for instance, as Napoleon, and of the work which seemed 
to be his, the more clearly does it appear how what was evil in 
it arose out of his personal selfishness and that of his contempo- 
raries, while what was good in it was due to higher and purer 
influences of which he and they were but the medium And 
within the more limited range of affairs which each of us can 
observe for himself a like lesson is being constantly learnt If 
the ‘best motives' seem sometimes to lead to actions which are 
mischievous in results, it is because these ‘ best motives ' have 
not been good enough If there has been no other taint of selfish- 
ness about them, yet they have been acted on inconsiderately , 
which means that the agent has been too selfi‘«h to take the 
trouble dulj to think of i\hat his action brings with it to others 
It IS onlj, in short, the una\oidahly abstract nature of our judg- \ 
ments upon conduct that leads to distinction between good in 1 
motive and good in effect W^e infer a motive from the action 1 
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,of another; but; if the inference be correct so far as it goes, n 
still do not know tbe motive in its full reality, — in its relatioi 
j so to speak, to tbe universe of a ebaracter, and to tbe influenc( 
wbieb have made and are making that ebaracter. Tbe effects ( 
tbe action, again, we only contemplate in a like fragmental 
] way. Witb tbe whole spiritual history of tbe action before i 
'' on tbe one side, witb tbe whole sum and series of its effects b( 

' fore us on tbe other, we should presumably see that just so fj 
as a good will, i. e. a will determined by interest in objects coi 
tributory to human perfection, has bad more or less to do 'wil 
bringing tbe action about, there is more or less good, i. e. mo: 
or less contribution to human perfection, in its effects. 

296. Granting, then, that tbe moral value of an action real] 
depends on the motives or ebaracter wbieb it represents, tl 
question remains whether for us tbe consideration of motivj 
can be of any avail in deciding whether an action ought to 1 
done or to have been done. It must be admitted at once tba 
in judging of another's action, we have not enough insight in 
motive (as distinct from intention) to be warranted in foundin 
our moral estimate on anything but tbe effects of the actio^ 
At tbe same time we are bound to remember that an estimate r 
founded is necessarily imperfect, and to be cautious in our pc 
sonal criticism accordingly. Only if tbe agent himself descrit!* 
bis motives, as interesting persons are apt to do, are we warrant^ 
in judging them, and then only as described by him. Agal’ 
when tbe question is whether an action ought to be done, wbii^ 
we are not ourselves responsible for doing or preventing, a ccF 
sideration of motives can plainly have no bearing on it. The’ 
remain the cases (i) of reflection on past actions of our own, y 
of consideration whether an act should be presently done, wlu^ 
it rests with ourselves to do dr not to do. In both these ea^* 
the question of the character or state of will which an actP 
represents may be raised with a possibility of being answerj^ 
Given an ideal of virtue, such as has been delineated above* 
man may ask himself. Was I, in doing so and so, acting ar 
good man should, with a pure heart, with a will set on the objep^ 
on which it should be set ? — or again. Shall I, in doing so 
so, be acting as a good man should, goodness being underst<p 
in the same sense ? The question may be reasonably asked, r®' 
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there is nothing in the nature of the case to prevent a true answer 
being given to it. It remains to he considered, however, whether 
it can he raised with advantage ; whether our ideal of virtue can 
in this way he practically applied with the result of giving men 
either truer views of what in particular they ought to do, or a 
better disposition to do it. 

297. The habit in a man of raising such questions about him- 
self as those jiist indicated, is what we have mainly in view when 
we call him conscientious . Now it must certainly he admitted 
that there have been men, great in service to their kind, to 
whom we should not naturally apply this epithet ; and again that 
although, in most cases where a man is complained of as ‘ over- 
conscientious,* the complaint merely indicates his superiority to 
the level of moral practice about him, it may sometimes indicate 
a real fault. There is a kind of devotion to great ob-jects or to 
public service, which seems to leave a man no leisure and to afford 
no occasion for the question about himself, whether ho has been 
as good as he should have been, whether a better man would not 
have acted otherwise than he has done. And again there is a 
sense in which to be always fingering one*s motives is a sign 
rather of an nnwholesome .preoccupation with self than o£ the 
eagerness in disinterested service which helps forward mankind. 
A man*s approach to the ideal of virtue is by no means to be 
measured by the clearness or constancy of his reflection upon the 
ideal. A prevalent interest in some work which tends to make 
men what they should be may be found in those who seldom 
entertain the question whether they are themselves what they 
should be, and who in those regions of their life which lie off the 
line of the prevailing interest — perhaps also in their choice of 
means by which to give effect to that interest— are the worse 
for not entertaining it. With all their sins of omission and 
commission such men may he nearer the ideal of virtue than 
others, who pride themselves on confoimity to a standard of 
virtue (which cannot he the highest, or they would not credit 
themselves with conforming to it), and who so hug their reputa- 
tion with themselves for acting conscientiously that in difficult 
situations they will not act at all. 

298. This admission made, it remains true that the com- 
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parison of our owu practice, as we know it on tke inner side in 
relation to the motives and character which it expresses, with an 
ideal of virtue, is the spring from which morality perpetually 
renews its life. It is thus that we ‘ lift up our heails, and lift 
them up unto the Lord.^ It is thus alone, however insufficient, 
however ‘ dimly charactered and slight,"’ the ideal, that the ini- 
tiative is given in the individual — and it can be given nowhere 
else — to any movement which really contributes to the bettering 
of man. It is thus that he is roused from acquiescence in the 
standard of mere respectability. No one, indeed, who recognises 
in their full extent the results of disinterested spiritual effort on 
the part of a forgotten multitude, which the respectability of any 
civilised age embodies, or who asks himself what any of us 
would be but for a sense of what respectability requires, will be 
disposed to depreciate its value. But the standard of respecta- 
bility by which any age or country is influenced could never 
have been attained, if the temper which acquiesces in it had 
been universal — if no one had been lifted above that acquiescence 
— ^in the past. It has been reached through the action of men 
who, each in his time and turn, have refused to accept the way 
of living which they found about them, and to which, upon the 
principle of seeking the greater pleasure and avoiding the greater 
pain, they would natmully have conformed. The conception of 
a better way of living may have been on a larger or a smaller 
scale. It may have related to some general reformation of 
society, or to the change of some particular practice in which 
the protesting individual had been concerned. But if it has 
taken effect in any actual elevation of morality, it is because 
certain men have brought it home to themselves in a contrast 
between what they should be and what they are, which has 
av’^akened the sense of a personal responsibility for improvement. 

In so doing they may not have raised the question of personal 
goodness, in the form in which it presents itself to the self- 
examining conscience of one who lives among a highly moralised 
society and confoims as a matter of course to its standards. 
They may not have asked themselves. Have we, in doing what 
was expected of us, been doing it from the right motives ? In 
that form the question presupposes the establishment of a definite 
standard of conventional morality. In the days when such 
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morality as still in making, and in the minds of the forgotten 
enthusiasts to whom we owe it, this would scarcely be the way 
in i\hich the contrast between an ideal of virtue and current 
practice would pre'sent itself Under such conditions it would 
present itself less as a challenge to purify the heart than as 
a call to new courses of overt action, the relation of which to 
motives and chaiacter it would not occur to any one to consider 
But in principle it is the same operation in the individual of an'| 
idea of a perfect life, with which his own is contiasted, whether 
it take the form of a consciousness of personal responsibility for 
putting an end to some practice which, to a mind awakening to 
the claims of the human soul, seems unjust or unworthy, or thei 
form of self-interrogation as to the punty of the heart from\ 
which a walk and conduct, outwardly correct, pioceeds 

299 It may be objected, however, that in thus identifying 
the motive power at work in the practical reformer of morality 
withj^hat which sets the intiospectivc conscience upon the en- 
quiry whether the heart is as pure as it should be, we are 
obscuring the real question as to the practical value of the latter 
No one doubts that a man who improves the cunent morality of 
his time must be something of an Idealist He must have an 
idea which moves him to seek its realisation, of a better order 
of life than he finds about him That idea cannot represent any 
experienced reality If it did, the reformer’s labour would be 
superfluous, the order of life which he seeks to bring about 
would be already in existence It is an idea to nhich nothing 
real as yet corresponds, but which, as actuating the reformer, 
tends to bring into being a reality correspondmg to itself It is 
in this sense that the reformer must he an Idealist But the 
idea which he seeks to realise is an idea of definite institutions 
and arrangements of life, of courses of action, each producing 
their outward sensible effects What real identity is there be- 
tween the influence of such an idea — an ideal of virtue, if we 
like to call it so — producing a visible alteration in man’s life, 
and that of an ideal which sets a man upon asking, not what 
there is which he ought to do and is not doing, but whether, in 
that which he has been doing and will (as he ought) continue to 
do, his heart has been sufficiently pure ? 

The identity will appear, when we reflect that it is not a 
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‘mere idea’’ of a better order of life that ever set any one upon 
a work of disinterested moral reform, in that sense of tbe term 
in wbicb one of ns might have ^ an idea ’ of the Lord Mayor’s 
show, or of a debate in Parliament, without having been present 
i at them. The idea which moves the reformer is one that he 
! feels a personal responsibihty for realising. This feeling of 
personal responsibility for its execution is paii; and parcel of 
the practical idea itself, of the form of consciousness which we 
: so describe. It is that which distinguishes it as a practical 
idea. The reformer cannot bear to think of himself except as 
giving effect, so far as may be, to his project of reform j and 
thus, instead of merely contemplating a possible work, he does 
|it. He presents himself to himself on the one hand as achieving, 
Iso far as in him lies, the contemplated work, on the other hand 
fas neglecting it for some less worthy object; and he turns with 
j" contempt and aversion from the latter presentation. Now it is 
because, to the real reformer, the thought of something which 
should be done is thus always at the same time the thought of 
. something which he should be and seeks to be, but would not 
' be if he did not do the work, that there is a real unity between 
’ the sphitual principle which animates him, and that which 
appears in the self-questioning of the man who, vuthout charg- 
ing himself with the neglect of any outward duty, without 
; contemplating any particular good work which he might do 
but has not done, still asks himself whether he has been what 
. he should be in doing what he has done. 

300. But, granted the unity of the sphitual principle at 
woi’k in the two supposed cases, is there any real unity in the 
effects which it produces in the person of the moral reformer 
and in the person of the self -questioning ‘ saint ’’ ? In -the 
one case the effect is the recognition and fulfilment of cer- 
tain specific duties, previously not recognised or not fulfilled, 
by the moral reformer and those whom he influences. He and 
they come to deal differently with their fellow-men. But in the 
other case, if we enquhe what specific performance follows from 
the self -questioning as to purity of , heart, we find it difficult to 
answer. Among the respectable classes of a well-regulated 
society there is little in outward walk and conduct to distinguish 
I the merely respectable from the most anxiously conscientious. 
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As T, rule, it will only be to a man alrcadj pretty tborouglily 
monliscd b} tbe best social influences that it wall occur to re- 
proach himselt wutli ba^ ing nmvortbj moti\ cs e^ en in irreproach- 
able conduct, and, as a rule, when such a man comes thus t< 
reproach bimselE m presence of some ideal o£ a perfect "Will, ho wnl 
already ba%c been fulfilling, under the feeling that it is expectec 
of him, all the particular duties which the consciousness of sucl 
an ideal might otherwiso challenge him to fulfil Unless lu 
has leisure for philanthropy, or a gift of utterance, there wil 
be little in outward act to distinguish his comerted state — il 
we may so describe the state in which he learns to contrast Ins 
personal unwortluncss with an ideal of holiness — from that ol 
moral self-complacenc} , in which he may ba\ e p^c^ lously beer 
liMng, and which is the state of most of the dutiful citizens 
about him 

301 If we could watch him closely enough, indeed, even in 
outward conduct there would appear to bo a difference Doing 
the work expected of him 'not with eye service, as a man- 
ploaser, bnt m singleness of heart, as unto the Lord,' he will 
nse to a higher standard of doing it Into the duties winch he 
IS expected to fulfil he will put much more meaning than is put 
by those who claim their fulfilment, and will always be on the 
look-out for duties which no one would think the worse of him 
for not recognising But m so doing, lie probably will not 
seem to himself to be acting according to a higher standard than 
those about him And in fact, although in a certain sense he 
transcends the 'law of opinion,' of social expectation, lie only 
does so by inteqifctmg it aceoniing to it? higher sprnfr That 
lawr, being, as we have seen the result of the past action m 
human consciousness of an ideal of conduct, will yield different 
rules according as it is or is not interpreted by a consciousness 
under the same influence It speaks w ith many voices accord- 
ing as men have ears to hoar, and the spirit of the conscientious 
man shows itself in catching the purest of them He is like 
a judge who is perpetually making new law in ostensibly inter 
preting the old Ho extracts the higher meaning out of the 
recognised social code, giving reality to some requirements 
which it has hitherto only contained potentially He feels the! 
necessity of rules of conduct which, though they necessarily 
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I arise out of that effort to make human life perfect which has 
j brought conventional morality into existence^ are not yet a 
1 recognised part of that morality, and thus have no authority 
I with those whose highest motive is a sense of what is expected 
'■ of them. 

30.2. This is true; but it is not merely on this account — 
not merely on account of certain effects in outward conduct 
wliich, upon sufficient scrutiny, it might be found to yield — 
ithat we claim for the temper of genuine self-abasement in 
Ipresence of an ideal of holiness an intrinsic value, the same in 
kind with that wliieh all would ascribe to a zeal for moral 
reform. We claim such a value for it — a value independent of 
any that it might possess as a means to a good other than 
itself — on the ground that it is a component^influenee. ,in„the 
perfect human life; on the ground that, whatever the universe 
of activities in which that life displaj^s itself may prove to be, 
the self-abasing, which is also the aspiring or God-seeking, 
spirit, must always be their source and spring. The character 
exhibited by the moral reformer has a like value, in so far as it 
is not merely a means to the perfect life, but a phase of the 
same spiritual principle as must govern that liEe. But whereas 
we cannot but suppose that, if the perfect life of mankind were 
attained, this spiritual principle must have passed out of the 
phase in which it can appear as a reforming zeal — for in that 
event there could no longer be mongs to redress, or indulged 
vices to eradicate — on the other hand we cannot suppose that, 
while human life remains human life, it can even in its most 
; perfect form be superior to the call for self-abasement before an 
|ideal of holiness. 

There is no contradiction in the supposition of a human life 
purged of vices and with no wrongs left to set right. It is 
indeed merely the supposition of human life with all its capacities 
realised. In such a life the question of the reformer, What 
ought to be done in the way of overt action that is not being 
done ? would no longer be significant. But so long as it is the 
life of men, i. e. of beings who are born and grow and die ; in 
whom an animal nature is the vehicle through which the divine 
self-realising spirit works ; in whom virtue is not bom ready- 
made but has to be formed (however unfailing the process may 
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come to be) through habit and education in conflict with op- 
posing tendencies, so long the contrast must remain for the 
human soul between itself and the infinite spirit, of whom it 
must be conscious as present to itself but other than itself, or 
it i\ oiild not be the human soul The more complete the real- 
isation of its capacities, the clearer will be its apprehension at 
once of its own infinity in re'?peet of its consciousness of there 
being an infinite spirit — a consciousness wbich only a self- 
communication of that spirit could convey — and of its flniteness 
as an outcome of natural conditions , a finiteness in consequence 
of ivbich the infinite spirit is for ever something beyond it, still 
longed for, never reached Towards an infinite spirit, to whom 
he IS thus related, the attitude of man at his highest and com- 
pletest could still he only that which we have described as self- 
abasement before an ideal of holiness , not the attitude of know- 
ledge, for knowledge is of matters of fact or relations, and the 
infinite spuit is neither fact nor relation , not the attitude of 
full and conscious union, for that the limitation of human nature 
prevents, but the same attitude of awe and aspiration which 
belongs to all the upward stages of the moral life He must 
think of the infinite spirit as better than tbe best that be can 
himself attain to, but (just for that reason) as having an essen- 
tial community with bis own best And, as bis own best rests 
upon a self-devoted will, so it must be as a will, good not under 
tbe limitation of opposing tendencies but m some more excellent, 
though not by us positively conceivable, way, that he will set 
before himself the infinite spirit 

SOS The spwvtvial act, then, which in diffierent aspects may 
he described either as self-abasement or self exaltation — the act 
in which the heart is lifted up to God, in which the whole inner 
man goes forth after an ideal of personal holmess — this act, 
while it is in principle one with the whole course of man's moral 
endcav our, may he deemed in a certain sense its most final form, 
because, in that rest from the labour of hafiied and disappointed 
endeavour which a perfectly ordered society might be supposed 
to bnng, it would still not he superseded Its value is an in- 
trinsic V alue, not derived from any result beyond itself to which 
it contributes In this respect, indeed, it does not differ from 
any other expression of the good will If it differs apparently 
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from tlie more obviously practical expressions of sucb a will^ the 
reason is that these^ while sharing its intrinsic value^ have also a 
further value, as means, which it does not seem to possess. They 
issue in sensible ameliorations of human society. 13ut these very 
ameliorations are relative to that intrinsic good, the pei'fection 
of the human soul, of which the heart at once self-abased and 
aspiring is itself a lasting mode. Whether such a heart, in this 
person or that, itself issues in outward ‘ transient ^ action of 
a noticeably beneficent kind, will depend mainly on the social 
surroundings, and on the intellectual and other qualifications of 
the particular person. If these in any case are such as to call for 
and to favom* a large amount of useful social activity, we are apt 
under the impression of the outward effect to overlook the 
spiritual principle which yields it, and which may be the same 
in another person otherwise cii'cumslanced and gifted, by whom 
' no such apparent effect is produced. We praise the successful 
reformer, and forget that he is but what the man of unnoticed 
conscientious goodness might be in another situation and with 
other opportunities. 

If the end by reference to which moral values are to be judged 
were anything but the perfect life itself, as resting on a devoted 
"svill, it would be right to depreciate the obscure saint by the side 
of the man to whose work we can point in the redress of wrongs 
and the purging of social %dces. But if the supreme value for 
man is what we take it to be — ^man himself in his perfection — 
I then it is idle to contrast the more observably practical type of 
\ goodness with the more .self-questioning or consciously God- 
^ seeking type. The value of each is intrinsic and identical ; for 
each rests on a heart or character or will which, however 
differently it may come to be exhibited as human capacities 
come to be more fidfiUed, must still be that of the perfect man. 
The distinction between them, as looked at from the point of 
view from which moral values are properly estimated, is maiidy 
I accidental. It is a distinction of the circumstances rmder which 
the same principle of action is exercised. Under certain conditions 
' of society, of individual temperament and ability, it takes the 
l‘ one form, under other conditions the other. In neither form is 
it barren of effects ; but in one form its effects are more overt 
5 and ^transient,'’ in the other more impalpable and ‘'immanent.^ 
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But the one order o£ effect*? no less than the other luis its value | 
as a means to that perfect life, to which the ob'eurc saint and., 
the true social refonner alike arc not merely related ns a means,!] 
but which each in his oum person, under whatever limitations,! 
represents. ' 

30 i. From thece con‘'idcrat5ons we return to the enquiry out 
of which they have arisen, llavinij distinguished tlic question, ' 
"What ought to bo done? — a question to be answcrctl in detail by 
examination of the probable effects of contemplated action — from 
the question, Wiat should I be ? — a question of motives and 
character — we pointed out tliat the latter question might properly 
he raised hy a man witli reference to his omi actions, past or 
prospective. In regard to others he cannot fully know what the 
motives and cliaractcr represented by any particular action have 
been or will be, and in tlio absence of such knowledge ho ccr* 
tainly cannot be blamable for declining to guess. But ns to 
himself any one may ask, Was I what I should have been in 
doing so and so ? or, Shall I in doing so and so be what I should 
be? He may ask such a question rca«onably, because it docs not i 
depend on the amount of his information, or on his skill in ; 
analysis, but on his honesty with himself, whether the answer \ 
shall bo virtually a true one. But will he for raising such I 
questions, and raising them with such an ideal of virtue before | 
him as lias been above indicalcil, be any tl>o wiser as to what he j 
ought to do, or any the more dhjjoscd to do it? 

305. Ifow it is ob\ious that, though he put such questions to 
himself with all possible cameslncss, he will not for doing so, 
directly at any rate, be the better judge of what he should do, so 
far as the judgment depends on correct information or inference 
as to matters of facts, or on a correct analysis of circumstances. 
But a man's doubts as to his own conduct may be of a kind 
w'liicli such information and analysis are principally needed to 
resolve. lie may be asking himself such questions as these : 
Was I right in relieving that beggar yesterday ? Was I right 
in making the declaration required on taking orders? Was I 
right in voting against the Coercion Act last session ? And he 
maj/ be asking these questions about himself in the same sense 
in which he might ask them about the actions of any one else, 
or in which they might be discussed by a debating society, w’ith- 
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out any reference to the motives or character represented h}'' the 
acts in cpiestion. The supposition that any one should ask such 
questions about his own conduct solely in this sense, is no doubt 
an extreme one. He could not really detach himself from the 
consideration of the state of mind, better or wnrse, which led him 
to act as he did. In relie^ung the beggar was he not merel}’’ 
compounding with his conscience for his self-indulgence in 
shirking the trouble winch a more judicious exercise of benevo- 
lence would haA'c cost him ; or merely giving himself the pleasure 
of momentarily pleasing another, or of being applauded for 
generosity, at the cost of encouraging a mischievous practice ? In 
making the declaration referred to, "was his motive a pure desire 
to do good and teach the truth, or was he affected by any desire 
to lead a comfortable life, combining a maximum of reputation 
for usefulness with a minimum of wear and tear? In voting 
against the Coercion Act W’as he at all influenced by the wish to 
])loase an important fraction of his constituents, or by a pique 
against ministers ? It is scarcely possible that any one, at all 
honest with himself, should consider his owm conduct in the 
eases supposed without testing it by some such questions of 
motive as these. 

But wiren the fullest and most honest consideration has been 
given them, they do not supersede the questions of fact and 
circumstance wliieh the supposed cases necessarily involve. The 
man could not measure the value of his conduct in almsgiving, 
in taking orders, in voting against Coercion, without taking ac- 
count of the effect of almsgiving in general and in the particular 
ca^se ; of the circumstances on wliich the usefulness of the Church, 
and the relative truth of the declarations required by it, depend ; 
of thoce conditions of social life in general, and in Heland 
spce{alj3-, which make Coercion a necessity or a political evil. 
ll)r though he may do wliat i.s good in result without being 
gno<l, he cannot h.ave been good unless lie has done what is good 
in result. I’he quo.stion wliethcr he has done what he ought in 
any ]>artii>ular case may ho answered in tlie aflirmativc without 
its following that he has heen wliat he ought to he in doing it; 
but unless it <-au be so answered be may not assume that he bas 
been wliat he ought to be. And in order to answer it in such 
eaves ns we have been supposing, witli due reference to cireum- 
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stances and eltocts, that sort of knowledge and penttntjon is 
required which the most anxious self interrogation, the most 
genuine «elf-abascmcnt, wall not directly supply 

30G But, it wall be objccteil, this admission is inooneistent 
wath the statement just now made, that a true answer to the 
question, as I what I should ha\c been in doing so and so? 
depends not on the amount of a man^s information, but on his 
boncstj with himself It now appears that a man cannot ha\c 
been what he should ha\e been in doing anj action, unless the 
action was of a kind to }icld gooil results, and that the correct- 
ness of a man^s judgment in certain ca«cs on this latter point 
depends not on his honesty with lnm«elf, but on Ins knowledge 
and powers of analysis IIow arc Ibc two statements to be 
reconciled? An explanation of this jxiint will bring out the 
tnio function and ^aluo of the self-questioning conscience 

If the function of the conscience in oballengmg me with the 
question, "Was I what I should haac been in doing tins or that? 
were to am\c at a precise estimate of the worth of con- 
duct m the particular ca«c, the consideration of the effects 
of the action could be as little dispensed with ns that of its 
raotiscs To make mj conduct perfectl) good, it would be 
necc«sarj that the effects of the act should be purely for good, 
according to the true standard of good, as well as that mj 
interest in doing it should be purely an interest m that good It 
IS oh^aous, howcAor, that the exact measure in which conduct 
has fallen short of this unattainable perfection, till we can see 
all moral effects in their causes, cannot be speculatively ascer 
tamed , nor is it of practical importance to attempt its ascertain- 
ment. What IS of importance is that I should keep ah\ c that 
kind of sense of shortcoming in mj motives and character, which 
is Ihc condit i oii of aspira tion and progress tow ards higher good- 
ness And to this end, while the question whether I have been 
duly patient and considerate and unbiassed by passion or self- 
interest m taking account of the probable consequences of my 
act IS an essential question — a question which it only needs that 
I should be honest w ith mysdf, not clever or w ell informed to 
answer — the question how the action lias turned out m respect 
of consequences which I had not the requisite knowledge or 
ability to forc'^ee, may he left aside without practical harm If 
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indeed the question as to motives and character, honestly dealt 
with, could leave me under the impression that in doing so and 
so I was all that I should have been, it would be important for 
me to he reminded that the action may have had evil conse- 
qvrences which I did not foresee — ^perhaps in my dulness and 
ignorance could not foresee — but wliich yet are part of my act. 
But just because the question of motives and character, honestly 
dealt with, is incompatible with self-complacency in the con- 
templation of any piece of past conduct, its moral function is 
fully served without supplementary enquiry into unforeseen con- 
sequences of the conduct. It is a sufficient spring for the 
endeavom- after a higher goodness that I should he ashamed of 
my selfishness, indolence, or impatience, without being ashamed 
also of my ignorance and want of foresight. Without the former 
sort of shame, the latter, if it could be engendered, would be 
morally barren; while, given that personal endeavour after the 
highest which is the other side of self-abasement, this will turn 
the products of intellectual enlightenment and scientific discovery, 
as they come, to account in the way of contribution to human 
perfection. It will do this, and nothing else will. 

B07. If we are called on to say, then, whether a man will be 
any the wiser as to what he ought to do, or any the more disposed 
to do it, for applying an ideal of virtue to his own conduct in 
the form of the question. Was I in this or that piece of conduct 
what I should be ? we must point out that this question itselE 
expresses the source of all wisdom as to what we ought to do. 
It expresses the aspiration, the effort, in man to be the best that 
he has it in him to be, from which is ultimately derived the 
thought that there is something which ought to be done, and 
the enquiry what in particular it is. It represents the quest for 
right conduct, as carried on by the individual under that sense 
of personal responsibility for doing the best, for attaining the 
highest, which can alone make him a reformer of his own 
practice or of the practice of others. It is true indeed that no 
recognition of an ideal of virtue, however pure and high, no such 
incitement to the reform of oneself and one^s neighbour as a 
comparison of the ideal with current practice can afford, will 
[ enlighten us as to the effect of different kinds of action upon 
Hhe welfare of society, whether that welfare be estimated with 
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reference to a maximum of poe'ublc pleasure, or to an end A\luch 
tlic rcali'^tion of a good will itself constitutes As it stands 
before the mind of an) particular person, tlio ideal will not 
dircctl) jield an injunction to do am thing m particular which 
IS not m his mind alrcad) associated aMth good results, nor to 
abstain from anj thing which is not alrcad) aicociattnl anth cmI 
results Hut while it will not immcdiatcl) instnict him as to 
the phj sical or social con'scqucnccs of action, and through such t 
instruction jaeld new command**, it will keep him on the look- | 
out for it, will open his mind to it, will make him read), as soon \ 
as it comes, to interpret the inslmction into a i>ersonal dutj ' 
The agents in imparting the instruction ma) be analysts and 
experimenters, to whom the ideal of airtiic is of little apparent 
concern — who seldom trouble Ibcm^cKes with the (picstion 
whether the) arc what the) should be — though, unless in tbcir 
intellectual cmplo)mcnt the) were controlled b) an ideal of 
perfect a\ otk, tho) would not prove the instructors of mankind 
Ilut when the instruction has been con\c)cd, the self imposed | 
imperative to turn it to account for the bettering of life remains | 
to bo given, and it is onl) from a conscience responsive to an i 
ideal of virtue that it can proceed llic lesson, for instance, of 
the mischief done h) indi«cnminatc almsgiving, or b) tho sale of 
spirits, ma) hav c been most plaml) taught by social or ph) sical 
anal) SIS, but it w ould be practically barren unices certain persons, 
each under a consciousness of rosponsibiht) for making the best 
of himself ns a social being, charged themselves watli tlic task of 
getting the lesson put into practice by societ) 

308 Tho notion that an ideal of virtue must ho barren m the \ 
suggestion of particular duties prcviousl) unrecognisotl, has \ 
probably arisen from the ncccssit) of expressing it verbally in | 
the form of a definition or of a general proposition From such j 
a proposition as ‘ the true good for man is tho realisation of his 
capabilities, or the perfecting of human life,' or ^thc good will is 
a will which has such perfection for its object,^ — or, again, from 
a definition of any particular form of the good w ill, of any specific 
virtue — we may he fairly challenged to deduce any particular 
obligation but such as is already included m the notions repre- 
sented by the terms which stand ns tlic subjects of these several 
propositions From a knowledge tliat the true good, the good 
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merely a record of past moral judgments, and from whicli by mere 
analysis no rules of conduct could be derived but sucb as have 
been already accepted and embodied in it, becomes a source of new| 
practical direction when applied by a conscience, working under a I 
felt necessity of seekmg the best, to circumstances previously not I 
existent or not considered, or to some new lesson of experience 1 
309 Our conclusion, then, is that the state of mind winch is |i 
now most naturally expressed by the imspoken questions, Have | 
I been what I should be, shall I be what I should bo, m ' 
doing so and so ? is that m which all moral progress originates 
It must have preceded the formation of definite ideals of cha- 
racter, as well as any articulation of the distinction between ; 
outward action and its motives It is no other than the sense 
of personal responsibility for mnlnng the best of themselves in the ^ 
family, the tnbe, or the state, which must have actuated certain 
persons, many or few, in order to the establishment and recogni- 
tion of any moral standards whatever. Given such standarJs, it 
IS the spirit which at once demands from the individual a loyal 
conformity to them, and disposes hun, upon their suggestion, to 
construct for himself an ideal of virtue, of personal goodness, 
higher than they explicitly contain Tbe action of such an | 
ideal, in those stages of moral development with winch we are \ 
now familiar, is the essential condition of all further bettering of 1 
human life Its action is of course partial m various degrees of \ 
partiality It may appear as a zeal for public service on the 
part of some one not careful enough about the correctness of his 
on n life, or on the other hand m the absorbed rehgious devotion 
of the saintly recluse In the average citizen it may appear 
only as the influence which makes him conscientious m the 
discharge of work which he would not suffer except in conscience 
for neglectmg, or as tbe voice, fitfully heard within, which gives 
meanmg to the announcement of a perfect life hved for him and 
somehow to he made his own Takii^ human society together, 
its action in one mode supplements its action m another, and the 
whole sum of its action forms the motive power of true moral 
deielopment, ivhich means the apprehension on our part, ever 
wadeumg and ever fillmg and ever more fully responded to in 
practice, of our possibilities as men and of the reciprocal claims 
and duties which those possibihties imply. _ 
z 
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indeed the question as to motives and character, honestly dealt 
with, could leave me under the impression that in doing so and 
so I was all that I should have been, it would he important for 
me to he reminded that the action may have had evil conse- 
quences which I did not foresee — perhaps in my dulness and 
ignorance coiild not foresee — ^but which yet are part of my act. 
But just because the question of motives and character, honestly 
dealt with, is incompatible with self-complacency in the con- 
templation of any piece of past conduct, its moral function is 
fully served without supplementary enquuy into imforeseen con- 
sequences of the conduct. It is a sufficient spring for the 
endeavour after a higher goodness that I should be ashamed of 
my selfishness, indolence, or impatience, without being’ ashamed 
also of my ignorance and want of foresight. Without the former 
sort of shame, the latter, if it could be engendered, would be 
•, morally barren j while, given that personal endeavour after the 
highest which is the other side of self-abasement, this will turn 
i the products of intellectual enlightenment and scientific discovery, 
; as they come, to account in the way of contribution to human 
i perfection. It will do this, and nothing* else will. 

307. If we are called on to say, then, whether a man will be 
any the wiser as to what he ought to do, or any the more disposed 
to do it, for applying an ideal of virtue to his own conduct in 
the form of the question. Was I in this or that piece of conduct 
what I should be ? we must point out that this question itself 
expresses the source of all wisdom as to what we ought to do. 
It expresses the aspiration, the effort, in man to be the best that 
he has it in him to be, from which is ultimately derived the 
thought that there is something which ought to be done, and 
the enquiry what in particular it is. It represents the quest for 
right conduct, as carried on by the individual under that sense 
of personal responsibility for doing* the best, for attaining the 
highest, which can alone make him a reformer of his own 
; practice or of the practice of others. It is true indeed that no 
j recognition of an ideal of virtue, however pure and high, no such 
i incitement to the reform of oneself and one^s neighbour as a 
comparison of the ideal with current practice can afford, will 
\ enlighten us as to the effect of different kinds of action upon 
Hhe welfare of society, whether that welfare be estimated with 
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will, the specific virtues, are as defined, no one will come to be 
aware of any particular duties of which he was not aware before 
he arrived at the definitions. The most that can be said (of 
which more below) will be that such definitions may put him on 
his guard against self-sophistications, which might otherwise 
obscure to him the clearness of admitted duties. If the practical, 
consciousness, which we name an ideal of virtue, were no more 
than the speculative judgment embodied in a definition of the 
ideal, or than speculative reflection upon the ideal, the same 
admission would have to be made in regard to it. But it is 
much more than this ; or, rather, it does not primarily involve 
any such speculative judgment at all, but only comes to involve 
such a judgment as a secondary result of that aspiration in men 
after a possible best of life and character, which primarily consti- 
tutes the consciousness of the ideal. Before a definition of the 
ideal can be possible, this aspiration must have taken effect in 
the ordering of life; and it is reflection on the product which 
it has thus yielded that suggests general statements as to the 
various vii’tues, and as to some supreme virtue; ultimately, as 
intellectual needs increase, formal definitions of virtue and the 
virtues. 

But the acquaintance of educated men with such definitions, 
the employment of the analytical intellect upon them, is very 
different from what we mean by the practical consciousness of 
the moral ideal. This implies the continued action in the 
individual of the same spiritual principle that has yielded those 
forms of li£e and character which form the subject of our moral 
definitions; its continued action as at once compelling dissatis- 
faction with the imperfection of those forms, and creating a 
sensibility to the suggestions of a further perfecting of life 
which they contain. A definition of virtue, a theory of the 
good, is quite a different thing, in presence of such a living 
inward interpreter, from what it would be as an abstract propo- 
sition. A proposition of geometry, from which by mere analysis 
no truth could be derived which was not already contained in it, 
becomes fertile of new truth when applied by the geometer to a 
^ new construction. A rule of law, barren to mere analysis, yields 
\ new rules when interpreted by the judge in application to new 
1 cases. And thus a general ethical projjosition, which by itself is 
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merely a record of past moral jud^jments, and from wliicli by mere 
analysis no rules of conduct could be denved but such "is have 
been already accepted and embodied m it, becomes a source of new 
practical direction ^vhen applied by a conscience, ^\o^klng under al 
felt necusity of secLmg the best, to circumstances prc\ lously not I 
existent or not considered, or to some new lesson of experience 1 
309 Our conclusion, then, is that the state of mind winch is \ 
now most naturally expressed by the unspoken questions, IIa\ c | 
I been what I should be, shall I be what I should be, in \ 
doing so and ‘^o? is that in which all moral progress originates 
It must lia\c preceded the formation of definite ideals of cha 
racter, as well as any articulation of the distinction between ^ 
outw ard action and its motive*? It is no other than the sense 
of personal responsibility for making the best of thomscUcs in the ‘ 
family, the tribe, or the state, which must ha\ e actuated certam 
persons, many or few, in order to the establishment and recogni- 
tion of any moral standards wliatcier Gi\ en such standar Is, it 
is the spirit which at once demands from the indii idual a loyal 
conformity to them, and disposes him, upon their suggestion, to 
construct for himself an ideal of Mrtuc, of personal goodness, 
higher than they explicitly contain The action of such an j 
ideal, in those stages of moral development with which wo arc \ 
now familiar, is the essential condition of all further bettering of 1 
human life Its action is of course partial m various degrees of \ 
partiality It may appear as a zeal for public service on the 
part of some one not careful enough about the correctness of his 
own life, or on the other hand in tlie absorbed religious devotion 
of the saintly recluse In tlie average citizen it may appear 
only as the influence which makes him conscientious m the 
discharge of work which ho would not suffer except in conscience 
for neglecting, or as the voice, fitfully heard within, which gives 
meaning to the announcement of a perfect life lived for him and 
somehow to be made his own Taking human society together, 
its action m one mode supplements its action in another, and the 
whole sum of its action forms the motive power of true moral 
development, ivhich means tlie apprehension on our part, ever 
widenmg and ever fiUmg and ever more fully responded to in 
practice of our possibilities as men and of the reciprocal claims 
and duties which those possibilities imply 
z 
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THE PRACTICAL VALUE OP A THEORY OE THE MORAL IDEAL. 

310. Supposing the considerations with which the last chapter 
ended to be admittedj we have still only convinced ourselves of 
the supreme value which belongs to an ideal of personal good- 
ness^ as a principle of action. The value of a certain theory of 
the ideal, of such a doctrine of the good and of goodness as has 
been previously sketched in this treatise, is a different question. 
It was this that we undertook to consider, and this we have so 
far not directly touched. Having taken the ideal to be a, devo,- 
tion of character and life in some form or other to the perfecting 
of man ; having insisted that this perfection is to be understood 
as itself consisting in a life of such self -devoted activity on the 
part of all persons; we undertook to enquire what available 
criterion of right and wrong such a theory could afford ; how, 
applied to the circumstances of life, it could be construed into 
particular duties, so as to give us some general guide to the line 
of conduct we should adopt where conventional morality fails 
us. This enquiry, it may be fairly said, is not met by dwelling 
on the effect of a moral ideal, which need not be, and generally is 
not, accompanied by any clear theory of itself, in awakening the 
individual to a recognition of new duties, as new situations arise 
(.and new experience is acquired. The most genuine devotion to 
(hhe highest ideal of goodness will not save a man from occasional 
(perplexity as to the right line of action for him to take. If it 
seems to do so, it will only be because, not being the highest 
kind of devotion, it makes him confident in merely traditional or 
inconsiderate judgments. If the perplexity were one which 
admitted of being put in the form. Shall I be acting according 
to my ideal of virtue, or as a good man should, in doing so and 
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so? a true dc%otion to the ideal might guide him through it 
But m that case, it may be argued, the practical actioa o£ the 
ideal itself is enougli A theory about it, a philosophy of the 
true good, 18 superfluous But if, on, the other hand, the 
cou'cieiitious man^s perplexity arises either from a conflict be- , 
tween two authorities which seem to have equal claims on his 
obedience, or from doubt as to the effect of different courses of 
contemplated action, while mere demotion to the ideal will not 
clear his path before him, of what a\ail will bo any instruction 
that we could gi\c him in accordance with our theory of the 
good and of goodness ? 

311 'Ihc discutssion of this question has been advisedly post- 
poned till we had considered the pmclical effect of an ideal of 
goodness, as possessing a man who may as ^ct he unacquainted 
with any philosophical tbeones about it Any value winch a I 
true moral theory may lla^c for tho direction of conduct depends I 
on its being applied and interpreted by a mind which tlio ideal, \ 
as a practical principle, aheady actuates And it will bo as well 
at once to admit that tho aaluo must m any ease be rather 
negattuLtlum-posituo, rather lathcway of dtlivcninco from tlu^t 
.moral anarchy wlu c h an a pparent conflict between duties equally 
i mncrativo may bung ab out, or of proMding a safegu ird against 
tho pretext whioh in a.spccuhtivc age some inadcqu^ and niiS'^i ) 
ap plied theory may affoid t o our selfishness, than m the way of 
pomtin g out duties previousl y ignored 1 his latter service must , 
always be rendered by the application of a mind, which tho ideal 
possesses, to new situations, to experience newly acquired or 
newly analysed, rather than by reflection on any theory of the 
ideal "Whether a mmd so possessed and applied is philoso- 
phically instructed or no, is m most circumstances matter of 
indifference One is Boroctimcs, indeed, tempted to tlnnh that 
floral Philosophy 13 only needed to remedy tho evils which it 
has itself caused , that if men were not constrained by a ne- 
cessity of their intellectual nature to give abstract expression 
to their ideals, the particular misleading suggestions, against 
which a true philosophy is needed to guard, would not he forth- 
coming 

Por these suggestions chiefly anso from the inadequacy of thol 
formulae in which requirements imposed by a really valuable! 

Z 3 
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ideal have found intellectual expression. Under influence of such 
an ideal institutions and rules of life are formed, essential for 
their time and turn, but not fitted to serve as the foundation of 
a universally binding prescription. The generalising intellect, 
however, requires their embodiment in universal rules; and 
when these are found to conflict with each other, or with some 
demand of the self- realising spirit which has not yet found 
expression in a recognised rule, the result is an intellectual 
perplexity, of which our lower nature is quite ready to take 
advantage. Blind passion is enlisted in the cause of the 
several rules. Egoistic interests are ready to turn any of them 
to account, or to find an excuse for indulgence in what seems to 
he their neutrahsation of each other. Meanwhile perhaps some 
nobler soul takes up that position of self-outlawry which Words- 
worth expresses in the words put into Boh Boy’s mouth 

‘We have a passion — make a law, 

Too false to guide us or control ! 

And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 

And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few; 

These find I graven on my heart; 

TJiat tells me what to do.’ 

Eor' deliverance from this state of moral anarchy, which in 
various forms' recm-s whenever' a sufficient liberation of the in- 
tellectual faculties has been attained, there is needed a further 
pursuit of the same speculative processes which have brought it 
about. As has just been said, no good will come of this, unless 
under the direction of a genuine interest in the perfecting of 
man ; but, given this interest, it is only through philosophy 
that it can be made independent of the conflicting, because in- 
adequate, formulae in which duties are presented to it, and saved 
: from distraction between rival authorities, of which the injunc- 
tions seem at once absolute and irreconcilable, because their 
origin is not understood. 

312. But philosophy itself in its results may yield opportunity 
to a self-excusing egoism. The formulae in which it expresses 
I conceptions of moral ends and virtues must always be liable to 
i prove misleading, in the absence of that living interest in a 
I practically true ideal which can alone elicit their higher signi- 
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ficanec. They arc generated in intellectual antagonism and 
must always proliably retain the marks o£ Uicir origin. Those 
which have sen'cd the purpose of enabling men to see behind 
and beyond their own moral ptejudicca or some absolute authori- 
tative assertion of a merely relative duty, liavc not themselves 
conveyed complete and final truth. If they had done so, it 
would still have l>ecn a tnith that could only be made instructive 
for men’s guidance in their moral vocation, if applied to the 
l)arlicnlars of life by a mind bent on the iiighcst. Hut in fact 
the best practical philosophy of any ago lias never been more 
than an assertion of jiartial Imlhs, which liad some sjiccbl pre- 
sent function (0 fulfil in (he deliverance or defence of the human 
soul. When they iiave done their work, these truths become 
insufllcicnt for the exprc.ssion of the higliot practical convictions 
o^K'rating in man, while the siK-culailte intellect, if cnlUtcil in 
the service of tlic pleasure-seeking nature, can easily extract 
excuses from them for evading the cogency of tho»o convictions. 
But the remedy for this evil is still not to \>q found in the 
abnndonmcnt of philosophy, but in iU furtlier purbuit. The 
spring of all moral progress, indeed, can still He nowhere else 
than in the attraction of heart and will ))y the ideal of human 
))crfcclion, and in the practical convictions which arise from it; 
hut philosophy will btill be needed as the interpreter of practical 
conviction, and it can itself alone provide for the adequacy of 
the interpretation. 

313 . This general account of the practical function which a 
philosophy of conduct has to serve will probably carry more con- 
viction, if wo consider some particular forms of perplexity as to 
right conduct in which philosophy might bo of service, and again 
some instances of the opportunity which an inadequate philo- 
sophy may offer to egoistic tendencies. A previous reminder, 
however, may be needed that a case of perplexity as to right 
conduct, if it is to he ono in which philosophy can servo a 
useful purpose, must be one of Iona fide perplexity of conscience. 
Now the margin within wliicli such perplexities can arise in a 
Christian society is not really very hirgc. The effort after an 
ideal of conduct has so far taken effect in the establishment of a 
recognised standard of what is due from man to man, that the 
articulation of the general imperative, ‘ Do what is best for man- 
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kind into particular duties is sufficiently clear and full for tke 
ordinary occasions of life. In fulfilling the duties which would 
he recognised as belonging to his station in life by any one who 
considered the matter dispassionately^ without bias by personal 
inclination — ^in fulfilling them loyally, without sliirking, ^not 
with eye-service as men-pleasers/ — we can seldom go wrong; 
and when we have done this fully, there will seldom be much 
more that we can do. The function of bringing home these 
duties to the consciences of men — of helping them to be honest 
with themselves in theh recognition and. interpretation of 
them — ^is rather that of the preacher than of the philosopher. 
Sjiemlativeli/ there is much for the philosopher to do in examin- 
ing how that ordering of life has arisen, to which these duties 
are relative ; what is the history of their recognition ; what is 
the rationale of them ; what is the most correct expression for 
the practical ideas which underlie them. And, as we shall see, 
there may be circumstances which give this speculative enquiry 
a practical value. These circumstances, however, must always 
be exceptional. Ordinarily it will be an impertinence for the 
i philosopher to pretend either to supplement or to supersede those 
! practical dhections of conduct, which are supplied by the duties 
I of his station to any one who is free from any selfish interest in 
I ignoring them. 

314. Perplexity of conscience, properly so called, seems always 
to arise from conflict between different formulae for expressing 
the ideal of good in human conduct, or between different insti- 
tutions for furthering its realisation, which have alike obtained 
authority over men^s minds without being* intrinsically entitled 
to more than a partial and relative obedience ; or from the in- 
compatibility of some such formula or institution, on the one 
side, with some moral impulse of the individual on the other, 
which is really an impulse towards the attainment of human 
perfection, but cannot adjust itself to recognised miles and 
; established institutions. Prom the perplexities thus occasioned 
j we must distinguish those that arise from difficulty in the 
I analysis of circumstances or in the forecast of the effects of 

‘ I use this as a fair popular equivalent of Kant’s formula — ‘Treat humanity, 
whether in your person or in that of another, never merely as a means, always at 
the same time as an end.' 
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actions These arc to be met, no doubt, bj au exercise of tlie / 
intellect, but by its exercise rather m the m\ estigation of matters I 
of fact than by that reflection upon ideas Inch is properly called ( 
phdosophj . 

Trom both kinds of practical perplexity again are to be dia- 
tmguished tlioac sclf-sophihticatious winch arise from a de»irc to 
find excuses for gratifying unworthy luclniatioiis Such self* 
bophisticatioiis, we know, will often dignify ihcmscKcs with the 
title of cases of conscience, and the disrepute winch has fallen 
upon 'casuistry’ has been partly due to its ha\ing often been 
employed in tlicir seiMce A man will pretend to be perplexed 
wnth a case of coii'^icncc, w lien really he is w ishmg to make out 
that some general rule of conduct does not apply to him, because 
its fulfilment w ould cause him IrouhW, or because it conlUet» w ith 
some passion which lie wishes to indulge Moat cases in which 
wo argue tliafc circumslauecs modify for us the obligation to 
veracity are of this kind When such is the source of the ‘ per- 
plexity/ it IS not the moafc perfect philosophy, the complctcst 
possible theory of the moral ideal, that will ho of aiail fur 
(Iclueraneo from it Just so far as the character is formed to 
disinterested loyalty to the moral law, howcicr imperfectly the 
law may be conceded, it will brush aside the fictitious embar- 
rassment As Kant puts it, tliat cmotiou which on one side is 
'Achtung’ for the moral law, on the other is * Veraclitung’ for 
one’s selfish inclmations Such au emotion may not save a man 
from many oonccssious to his own weakness, but it will make 
bun refuse with contempt to resort to casuistry for their justifi- 
cation lie may be enlightened enough to apprcoiatc the rela- 
tivity of most general rules of conduct, to understand that they 
admit of exceptions according to circumstances, but ho will 
despise the suggestion of an exception to them in hva own favour 
— an exception in order to save himself pain or gam himself 
pleasure This sort of self-contempt affords a short method of 
settling questions to which the speculative mtellect, if once 
it so far enlists itself in tlio service of passion as to tieat them 
seriously, will ' find no end, m wandering mazes lost ’ 

315 There may be cases, however, m which the difficulty felt"! 
in adhering to a general rule, such as that of veracity, arises 
from an impulse entitled m itself to as much respect as the ) 
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■- conscientious injunction to adhere to the rule. A famous example 
f is the temptation of Jeannie Deans to give false evidence on a 
|: sing'le point for the sake of saving her sister^ of whose substantial 
i|; innocence she is assured. In such a case would j\foral Philosophy, 

' if it could gain a hearing, have any direction to give to the 
perplexed person ? He is asking himself, Shall I in this case be 
acting as I ought, as a good man should, in adhering to the 
strict rule of veracity, or in departing from it to save the be- 
loved person from a punishment which I know to be undeserved ? 
Whatever the principle of our Moral Philosophy, can it help in 
answering the question ? The Utilitarian theory, which is apt 
to take credit to itself for special practical availability, can here 
have no counsel to give. For by what possible calculus could 
the excess, on the whole, of pleasure over pain or of pain over 
pleasure, to be expected from adherence to the rule of veracity, 
be balanced against the excess of pleasure over pain or of pain 
over pleasure, to be expected in the particular case from its 
violation? But if we suppose the question to be dealt with 
according to the principles advocated in this ti’eatise, we do not 
escape embarrassment. How shall the perplexed person say 
whether the motive which suggests adherence to the rule of 
veracity, or that which suggests departure from it, is the worthier 
■' of the two ? A true Moral Philosophy does not recognise any 
i value in conformity to a universal rule, simply as such,, but only 
I in that which ordinarily issues in such conformity, viz. the readi- 
I ness to sacrifice every lower inclination in the desire to do right 
I for the sake of doing- it. But in the case supposed, may not the 
i desire to save the beloved person, known to be substantially 
5 innocent, claim to be a disinterested desire to do right equally 
with a determination to adhere to the strict rule of veracity ? 

; 316. If the moral philosopher were called on to answer this 

j question as a matter of general speculation, not for the guidance 
I of a particular person in a particular case, he would have to say 

* that it did not admit of being answered with a simple ‘ yes ■’ or 
I ^ no.'’ For pm-poses of moral valuation neither the desu-e to save 

the life of the beloved person, nor the determination at any cost 
to adhere to the rule of strict veracity, can be detached from the 
'■ relation which it bears to the whole history of a life, to the uni- 

• verse of a character and this relation is not in any case ascertain- 
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able by us. 0£ two men, placed m precisely similar iwrplcxitics, 
one .'iJliere U) tbc rule of veracity at t)>e cO!>t of Mcrincin^ 

tlio life of a beloved ami iiuioccnt jaTson, Ibo other might kivo 
the i>crson at the cobt of violating the rule of veracity, and it 
would be imjKtMsiblu for the moi:ii philosopher to say which action 
were the better or the worjio of the two; l^ause he would not 
know in i\‘g:ird to either that spiritu.il hUtoiy ujwii which iU 
moral value dc^Kiids. 

If on the other h.ind (an unlikely hUp))ositiuu) he h.id to as&Ut 
(he {>criilcxcd coUM-'icncc* in deciding between the alteniativc 
actions in such a r:L‘>c as tlut su]>jm>mi 1, ho would Icive to pre?>s 
the (piotiou whether it U not at liuttom some jk’OoiuI wcakncMi 
which sviggests the dc|urture fiwm the ordinary moral rule; 
whether it is really a greater devotion tu (he lieluvct! {tervon tliat 
sug'gcsti* a falsc'hood fur her Kike, and not ]H'r))a]>.'» a Uickwanl- 
ness to scn*u her in some more dillicult and dangerous way, in 
which hhu might still be KTved thuugli she leul to Uar the con* 
t!C<jucnco of the tnitli being told. If that consctpienco shotild 
prove io bo her {eiinfui .ind undcscn'cd iliatlj, MVh.it .ire you/ 
the doubter must bo asked, ‘what is the victim whom your un- 
truth might Kivc, tluit the bufTering of either should he set ag^umst 
the duty of adherence to a rule, of which the uni\ ers.d obsen anco 
is a prime condition of the (H-Tfect ordering of sochil life, and 
therefore morally ncccsKiry? lawh of you, no doubt, has an 
absolute value which no rule, as bueh, can have. Uules are made 
foe man, not man for rules. Ihit the ipicstion is not rctilly be- 
tween the value of either of you and the value of a rule, but 
between the imiwrhincc to be attached on Iho one Imml to your 
pain or deliverance from pain, and that to bo attached on the other 
to the moral life of society which every He must injure, and to 
the integrity of your eharaeler xh a jwrson bclf-bubonlinatod to 
the reejuirements of social goo«l. Let tlm worst come from your 
truth-speaking ; btill it is not that which is of absolute value, 
either in you or in the victim of the law, w’hich will buffer loss. 
Your devotion to the beloved person is indeed truly a goo<l j but 
that devotion is not set aside by, but carried on into, tho larger 
devotion which includes it, and which forbids your doiurturo 

* [The expresBion *pcq)lexcd con«cteHC«* uoulil prohaUy have been modified ou 
revUion, in accordanco with Uio diitincUoiu laid down in § 3x1.] 
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from tlie rule of veracity. As to tlie beloved person berself, the 
question is more dark^ for she is passive in the matter ; it is not 
any action to be done by her that is under consideration, and 
no one can gain directly in intrinsic worth by the action of 
■ another. But it is certain that her deliverance from suffering 
\ through yom- wrong-doing could not be really for her good ; it 
! would not make her heart purer, or direct her will to higher 
] objects ; and you may trust on the other hand (though unable to 
) foresee how such a result should come about) that in taking that 
I consequence of her conduct, which only your wi’ong- doing could 
: avert, she will gain in that spiritual capability which is alone to ' 
•1 her a source of abiding good."* 

317. The suggestion of such counsel beiug offered to any one 
imder such trial as we have supposed, inevitably strikes us as in- 
appropriate. We know that in fact under such circumstances 
the soul would not be at leisure for philosophical reflection. Its 
conduct must be determined by influences that act more swiftly 
and decisively ; if in the severe path for which we have supposed 
the philosopher to be arguing, by an inbred horror of falsehood, 
which does not wait to give an account of itself, or by sense of 
the presence of a divine onlooker, whose disapproval, not for fear of 
penal consequences but for very shame, cannot be faced. Accord- 
ing to the distinction previously drawn, it is the action of an 
ideal of virtue itself, not any theory about the ideal, that can 
alone be efficient in such a case. Though not in the emergency 
itself, however, yet in preparing the soul for it, a true philosophy 
may have an important service to render. It will be a service, 
indeed, rather of the defensive and negative than of the actively 
inciting kind — a service which in a speculative and dialectical 
age needs to be rendered, lest the hold of the highest moral ideas 
on the mind should be weakened from apparent lack of intel- 
lectual justification. 

Those ideas, as we have often pointed out, are not abstract 
conceptions. They actuate men independently of the operations 
of the discm’sive intellect. They rather dhect those operations 
than are their result. The idea, in its various forms, of some- 
thing that human life should be, of a perfect being for whom 
this ^ should be ■* akeady '' is,^ cannot proceed from observation of 
matters of fact or from inference founded on such observation. 
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tliough in various ways (on wliich wc cannot here dwell) it 
regulates that observation and inference. Such ideas or principles 
of action, at work before they arc understood, not only give rise 
to institutions and modes of life, but also express themselves in 
forms of the imagination. In compli(Sition with effects of passion 
and force, they produce the laws, whether enforced by opinion 
or by the magistrate, which form the essential and permanent 
element in the fabric of social obligation ; and they also yield 
the imagination of a supreme invisible but all-seeing ruler, to 
whom service is due, from whom commands proceed as from an 
earthly superior — the head of a family or the sovereign of a 
state — and who punishes the violation of those commands. It is 
in the form of this imagination that, in the case at least of all 
ordinary good people, the idea of an absolute duty is so brought 
to hear on the soul as to yield an awe superior to any personal 
inclination. In sudden calls upon the will, when the sustaining 
force of hahit is of no avail, when no ^e^va^d8 or penalties, either 
under the law of the state or the law of opinion, are to he looked 
for, whatever the course of action adopted, can any of us be sure 
that, except under the impression of the ‘great task-master's 
eye' upon him, ho would do the work which upon reflection he 
would admit should ho done ? 

318. It is a necessity, however, of our rational nature that \ 
these forms of imagination, in which our highest practical ideas | 
have foimd expression, should be subject to criticism. Is there . 
really a divine ruler, who issues commands which we can obey or j 
disobey ; who somehow sees and hears us, though not through | 
eye or ear; whom it is possible for us to please or offend ? Now j 
there is undoubtedly a sense in which these questions, once | 
asked, can only be answered in the negative. The most con- | 
vinced Theist must admit that God is as unimaginable as He is 
uuperceivable, — unimaginable because unperceivable, for that 
which we imagine (in the proper sense of the term) has the 
necessary finiteness of that which wc perceive; that state- 
ments, therefore, which in any strict sense could only be ap- 
plied to an imaginable finite agent, cannot in any such sense 
be applied to God. As aj^lied to Him, they must at any 
rate not be reasoned from as we reason from statements about 
matters of fact. The practice of treating them as if they were 
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sucli statements, witli tlie confusions and contradictions to wHcli 
it inevitably leads, only enhances doubt as to the reality of the 
divine Spirit; of which we must confess that it is inexpressible 
in its nature by us, though operative in us through those 
practical ideas of a possible perfect life, of a being for whom 
this perfect life is already actual, which, aetmg upon imagina- 
tion, yield the language of ordinary religion, 
j 319. Now when criticism comes to do its inevitable work 
; upon the language of imagination in which our fundamental 
; moral ideas have found expression, a counter-work is called for 
i from philosophy, which has an important bearing upon conduct. 

I It has to disentangle the operative ideas from their necessarily 
' impeileet expression, and to explain that the validity of the ideas 
! themselves, as principles of action, is not affected by the dis- 
■ covery that the language, in which men under their influence 
naturally express themselves, has not the sort of truth which 
’ belongs to a correct statement of matters of fact. It has to show 
when and how — these ideas not being matters of fact or obtained 
by abstraction from matters of fact — the figures of speech em- 
ployed in expressing the aspirations and endeavours to which 
they give rise, being derived by metaphor from sensible matters 
of fact, are liable to mislead us if we argue from them as though 
they conveyed literal truth. It has to point out what is the 
i sense in which alone the question as to the truth of such 
I language can be properly asked or answered. If the question 
is asked, for instance, whether there is truth in the language, 
habitual to the religious conscience, in which God is represented 
as giving us certain commands and seeing whether we perform 
them or no, the philosopher will remind us that to enquire 
whether such language is true, in the same sense in which it 
might be true that I ordered my servant to do certain thiogs 
this morning and took notice whether he did them, is as inap- 
propriate as it would be to enquire (according to an example 
employed by Locke in another connection) whether sleep is 
swift or virtue square. It can only be reasonably asked whether 
' it is true in the sense that it naturally expresses, in terms of 
imagination, an emotion arising from consciousness of a relation 
which really subsists between the human soul and God. If the , 
.infinite Spirit so communicates itself to the soul of man as to 
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jncld tbc idt-i o£ % jKrfoct hfe, nul tint consc<iuciit, 

fccjjec of i)cr&onal n.al>o»iibihlj on tlio of the inilivitlool for 
niaUm^j tlio best of lnmH.U as a bocnl IwintJ from which thti 
rcco^ution of jwrticular duties aruK*«, tlitii it is a Ultimate lx 4 
pres ion means of iiieUphor — the onl^ j^oo^iblo nitans^ except 
utioii, b^ whiLii the conhCtou.suc»s of fepiriUiil rcilitus c^iii 
express lUelf— to that our ivboutiil duties are cotiimaiids of 

GoiL If Offam the kJI coiumumcatiuu of tlie mliiiito Spint to 
the soul of in 111 iH such that iiean is coii‘>ciuus of his ixl itioii to 
a coiiM,ious beiii^, who is in iteriml {M-rfeatioii nil that man Ii in 
it 111 him to come to bo, then it u i legitimate expre^Kiun of that 
cqii5Ciouj» relation by iiu'aiiH of iiicUphor to th it Gwl sets 
wiicllicr Ills coiiitiunds an. ftilltlleil !>} us or no, and an ip« 
projmato emotion to fexi bhime as tii Ills juxsence fur omi‘>«iuiis 
or Molatioiia of dut) inco^ns.ible b) other men 

3 i 0 Ihc al>o>o must not bo taUii to nieaii that it is to l>o 
uunsidercd the hustiK^sof philosiph) to justif) the )ant^a^> of 
rchfpuus ima^iiatiou umver-all) ntid iincomlitioii ill). K\eu ns 
that lau^a^ ts current in ChnsUmloiii, (here tiia) be ttiuclt in 
it tint a true itiorul philosoph) will )u\o to condemn us ine*oii* 
sislcnt with the lii^liest kind of iiioril eouMctiun Obje'ction 
may proper!) bo taken, for mstaiice, to t)ie onJinar) rcpnAcnti- 
tioii of God as a source of rew irds uiul {>cniltics , ns rewardiii,:r 
c^oodne'bs with certain [ileosures beblowenl from without, us 
puni>hm^ witketliiess with pirns iiiihcted from without. 'Iho 
objection to it, lioweier, is not tint it represents God under i 
figure wliieh is not a sUtement of fuel (for the saino objection 
would appl) c<jually to all the language of religion), but that the 
figure 18 one which interferes with the tnie idea of goudue»>s as 
its own reward, of vice ai its own puiubliment It is an import* 
ant function of philosophy to cx unine thu current 1 ingu ige 
of religious imagination, not with the unreasoinblo view of 
testing its spceiilatiio tnith, as wo might test tlie truth of 
some doctrine about natural phenomena, but in order to s^itisfy 
ourselves whether it worthily expresses the emotions of a soul in 
which the lijglicst moral ideas havo doiio tlieir pcrfe'cfc work 
With such an application of philosophy, howoser, wo are not 
at present concerned Our present purpose is merely to point 
out the service which philosophy may render to practical 
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morality in counteracting the advantage which scepticism may 
otherwise give to passion against duty. It is true, of course, 
that when the soul is suddenly called upon to face some awful 
moment, to which are joined great issues for good or evil in its 
moral history, it is not hy ^ going over the theory of virtue in 
one-’s min d/ not hy any philosophical consideration of the origin 
and validity of moral ideas, that the right determination can be 
given. A judgment of the sort we call intuitive — a judgment 
which in fact represents long courses of habit and imagination 
founded on ideas — is all that the occasion admits of. But even 
in such cases it may make a great difference to the issue, whether 
the inclination to the weaker or less worthy course is or is not 
assisted by a suggestion from the intellect that the counter- 
injunction of conscience is illusory. And in such an age as ours 
this suggestion is likely to be forthcoming, if scepticism has been 
allowed to pull to pieces the imaginative vesture in which our. 
formative practical ideas have clothed themselves, without a 
vindication by philosophy of the ultimate authority, of the ideas 
themselves, and of so much in the language of religious imagi- 
nation as is their pure and (to us) necessary expression. 

321. We have still, however, to consider the service which 
philosophy may render in what we distinguished above as hona 
fide perplexities of conscience ; hona fide perplexities, as distinct 
from those self-sophistications, born of the pleasm'e-seeking im- 
pulse, in dealing with which philosophy would be misapplied; 

, perplexities of conscience, as distinct from cases like that of 
; Jeannie Deans, where conscience speaks without ambiguity but 
is opposed by an impulse in itself noble and disinterested. In 
= cases of this latter kind philosophy may, as we have seen, under 
special conditions of intellectual culture, have an important 
service to render ; but it will not be in the way of setting aside 
; apparent contradictions in the deliverance of conscience. It will 
; rather be in the way of vindicating the real authority of that 
' deliverance against a scepticism which might otherwise take 
' advantage of the discovery that the forms of imagination, in 
which the deliverance is clothed, are not the same as statements 
of speculative truth. The kind of practical perplexity which wo 
have now to consider arises not from any doubt as to the 
authority of conscience, nor from any attempt of selfish inclina- 
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tion to * dodge ^ conscience by assuming' its disguise, but from 
the fact that the requirements of conscience seem to be m 
conflict with each other However disposed to do what his 
conscience enjoins, the man finds it difficult to decide what its 
injunction is 

In the crisis, for instance, through which several European 
states have recently passed, such a difficulty might naturally! 
occur to a good Catholic who was also a loyal subject Hisj 
conscience Mould seem to enjoin equally obedience to the 
law of the State, and obedience to the law of the Chuich 
But these laws were in conflict Which then was he to , 
obey ? It 13 a form of the same difficulty which m earlier days 1 
must have occurred to Quakers and Anabaptists, to whom 
the law denved from Scripture scorned contradictory to that 
of the State, and to those early Christians for whom the 
law which they disobeyed m refusing to sacrifice retained any 
authority In still earlier tunes it may have arisen m the form 
of that conflict between the law of the family and the law of 
the State, presented in the ^Antigone ' Nor is the case really 
different when the modern citizen, m his capacitj as an official 
or as a soldier, is called upon to help m putting down some 
revolutionary movement which yet presents itself to his inmost 
conviction as the cause of ‘God and the People* This case 
may indeed appear different from those previously noticed, be- 
cause, wliile those were cases of conflict between aclcnowledged 
authorities, this may seem mtlier to he one of conflict between 
private opinion and authority But if the private opinion is 
more than a conceit which it is pleasant to air , if it is a source 
of really conscientious opposition to an authonty which equally 
appeals to the conscience , if, in other words, it is an expression 
which the ideal of human good gives to itself in the mind of the 
man who entertains it, then it too r^ts on a basis of social 
authority No individual can make a conscience for himself 
He always needs a society to make it for him A conscientious 
* heresy,-' religious or political, always represents some gradually 
maturing conviction as to social good, already implicitly in- 
volved in the ideas on which the accepted rules of conduct 
rest, though ifc may conflict with the formulae in which those 
ideas have been hitherto authontatively expressed, and may lead 
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to the overthrow of mstitutions which have previously contri- 
buted to their realisation. 

333. In preparation for the times when conscience is thus 
i liable to he divided against itself^ much practical service may he 
j rendered by a plrilosophy which, without depreciating the au- 
; thority of conscience as such, can explain the origin of its 
i conflicting deliverances, and, without pronouncing imcondition- 
ally for either, can direct the soul to the true end to which eaeli 
in some qualified way is relative. In order to illustrate this in 
' more detail, we will suppose a philosopher, holding the doctrines 
previously stated in this treatise, to be called upon for counsel 
in difficulties of the kind just noticed. It will of coiu’se occur to 
every one that the counsel given goes too far hack in its reasons, 
and in its conclusions is of too neutral a kind, to command atten- 
tion in times of social or religious conflict and revolution. But, 
though this is so, it might have its effect upon the few who lead 
the many, in preparing the mind through years of meditation 
for the days when prompt practical decision is required. 

The philosopher, then, will begin by considering how the 
seeming contradiction in the deliverances of conscience comes 
about. He will point out that, though there would be no such 
' thing as conscience at all but for the consciousness on the part 
of the individual that there is an unconditional good which, 
while independent of his lilces and dislikes, is yet /a's good 
— though this consciousness is as irremovable as morality — 
yet it does not follow that all the judgments which arise 
out of this consciousness are unconditionally valid. The several 
dicta of conscience have had their history. Passing- beyond 
the stage of mere conformity to custom, of mere obedience 
to persons and powers that be — a conformity and obedience 
which themselves arise out of 'an operative, though inarticulate, 
idea of common good — men have formed more or less general 
notions of the customs and powers, as entitled to their conformity 
and obedience. Certain formulae, expressing the nature of the 
authorities to which obedience is due, and their most familiar 
requh-ements, have become pai-t of ‘the a ^niori furniture'’ of 
meiffs minds, in the sense that they are accepted as valid in- 
dependently of those lessons of experience which men are con- 
seious of acquiring for themselves. Such are what are commonly 
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called the ‘ dicta of conscience * Certain injunctions of family 
duty, of obedience to the law of the State, of conformity to a 
law of honour or opimon, lia\c assumed this character So too 
m Christendom have certain ordinances of the Church, notwith- 
standing much \ariety of opinion as to what constitutes the 
Church 

323 Xow in all such dcli\cranccs of conscience the content 
of the obligation is blended with some conception or imagina ; 
tion of an authority imposing the obligation, in a combination 
which only the trained analytical intellect can di«entanglo 
Just as to children the duty of speaking the truth cceins in 
separable from the parental command to do so, so to many a 
simple Cathelic, for instance, the fact that the Church com- 
mands him to li% c cleanly and honestly seems the source of the 
obligation so to h\c To gi\c just measure and to go to Mass 
are to him homogeneous duties, just as to unenlightened per- 
sons in a differently ordered religious community to give just 
measure and to obscr\o the Sabbath may be so An abrogation 
of the authority which miposcs the ceremonial obligation would 
seem to imply a disappearance of the moral obligation as well, 
because this too m the mmd of the individual has become as-1 
sociatcd with the imagmation of an imponcnt authority, the 1 
same as that which enjoms the ceremonial observance Tins I 
does not arise from the existence of a Church as a co ordinate j 
institution with the State 'Were there no Church, the dif- j 
ference would only bo that, as in the Gneco-Romau world, the 
State would gather to itself the sentiments of which, as it is, 
the Church seems the more natural object floral duties would 
still bo associated with the imagination of an imponent au- 
thority, whose injunctions they would be supposed to be, though 
the authority might be single instead of twofold 

Nor would any considerate member of modem society, even 
the most enlightened, venture to say that his sense of moral 
duty was independent of some such imagination of an imponent, 
however resolutely he might refuse to recognise either the 
Church or any particular personage as the imponent If he 
has ceased to describe himself naturally as a good Catholic or 
good Churchman, he may still attach significance to the descrip- 
tion of himself as a good Christian , and this probably implies 
A a 
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to liim the recognition o£ an imponent of obligation in the 
founder of the Christian society or the author of a Christian 
revelation. Or if he has ceased to recognise such an imponent, 
he probably still calls himself a loyal subject; and in so doing, 
expresses the fact that he presents to himself some personal 
external source — some som'ce other than a spirit working in him 
— of the law which he obeys ; and that he obeys the law^ not 
from fear ,of pains and penalties, but from reverence for the 
authority from which he believes it to proceed — as much, there- 
fore, when he might evade it with impunity as when he runs 
the risk of punishment. Perhaps there may be no ostensible 
person, no emperor or king, whom he regards as the author of 
the law which he obeys, and he may accordingly prefer to de- 
scribe himself as a loyal citizen rather than as a loyal subject, 
but he is very exceptional if he does not still think of some 
association of persons, a ^ sovereign people,"* as the authority 
from which law proceeds. If he ceased to present such an 
authority to himself, having previously discarded the imagina- 
tion of Church or King or Divine Lawgiver as imponents of 
duty, he would be apt to find the obligation, not only of what 
is local and temporary in positive law, but of what is essential 
in the moral law, slipping away from him. 

' j 324. This imagination of an external imponent, however, is 
: not intrinsically necessary to the consciousness of what we call 
; metaphorically^ moral law, while it is the som’ce of apparent 
I conflict between different injunctions of conscience. It is the 
very essence of moral duty to be imposed by a man on himself. 

• The moral duty to obey a positive law, whether a law of the 
State or of the Church, is imposed not by the author or enforcer 
. of the positive law, but by that spirit of man — not less divine 
because the spirit of man — which sets before him the ideal of 
a perfect life, and pronounces obedience to the positive law to 
I be necessary to its realisation. This actual imposition, however, 
of duties by man upon himself precedes and is independent of a 


^ I say ‘metaphorically,' because what we primarily understand by ‘law’ is 
some sort of command, given by a superior in power to one wliom he is able to 
punish for disobedience ; whereas it is the essence of moral ‘ law ’ that it is a rule 

which a man imposes on himself, and from another motive than the fear of punish- 
ment. 
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Inie cfincc|itu»n of wljat iltil) w ^fcii wlio arc mlly a liu (o 
tluniHrUcf, m the kiim; tlut it iii thur idia of nn nli‘>oIutc 
'fliotilil U/nf >01110 {Hrfcrtioii to l>o m anil h) them, 

llwL itf the Kurce of the gviuni ni!c «f life whuli the^ oWr\c, 
arc >1.1 uiuhlc to tliat nilo to thiinMlvi^H a<< imtlnii^ 

ch<* tlun the nijun(.ti<n of hiuc itUnnl niitliontv. It w thin 
>tatc of tmiiil tlul nixIiTB tlum luhle to the ]«q)lo(itii<i of con* 
►CJUKC iluonUO, m xihicli ilutii *4 to connut uitli each 

otlar 

Tlure u no >nch thm^ n.jll> a.« a coiillut of tlntioic A tnat/ii 
tlutv tmtlir all} {urtirular uf cirrum»Unct'4 u alvxa}]t one, 
thon^li the oiuhticiK if the ra.H' max Iv m nmipluatnl mil 
oliM-tin* UB t>i inaki. il ihiiimlt t<i ihx de xvhat the ihit} r\a]i} nt ^ 
Tlial xxhich we are apt to tali a n nllut of »lulu*j» it rvallvjij^ 
l^til.on ‘f r\xirinrf>i fir in,ajpmtl tmj^mnU of dut}, who-^e 
injmuii iuii,ni.tual or *u| {■tKil, do not a;^x*. jV wonun iKrluipB ^ 
rnu!< hi.r»<.)f ilin'ctol to act tii one uav hx her fitlur, m another 
h} her cxnfi>.Mjr, A citi/cn ma} fiiitl himM.)f hiitnlarl} ih<»« 
tratUxl UtxxiMi the tin of the htite and that of the Churth; 
orUtwi'tn the ordtnancx' of an toteimUe >ovirvi^i and tiutof 
'i rcvoliitiuiurv ccinmitUx', claiming to ict in the name uf (lod 
and the Koph In KUelt iom**. if the conHn.nceui.ro chirof 
prx{Ki>»i*)iji on in f uour of thH authont} or that, and wire mmp]}* 
prvjuaxl to nx> ^um? a-i dutx the c»iiin-e uhnh ronlnhuUs most 
to tlio jurfixt life, it im„dit }it l*o diiluull tnitu;;li to mcertam 
uhiL tht4 caiir>e if nctiuu would 1 m>, thou,;!) tlnn' would he no 
douht tluit the one dul} w m (o purBiie that couino of action 
v.Uvxx AKcrtaxiUNl Uwt lUe wcUial ^He\dvxvl}' of owvvHVi.ui.e w\ 
such ca»cs cxmmioni}' amic'i not from (hut ditlictill}, hut from 
tJic luhit of idcntif}in{; dut} with i))jun«.tiuns ^ixiii h} i ntcniol 
auDiuntiu*, and from tlie fict tint in the hupjKjHxl lUHi the in- 
junctions H> ,;i\cn are inc-am>i»tcnt with cnch other 

325. Now tlio la>U of the moril philosopiicr in ri„^rd to such j 
cases would lie a compiratixcly cxh} one, if it bimpl} consihU'd 
in trjm^to nd a mm of hiS illiiMons of t'oiihcicnco, if ho had 
merely to ]>omt out tho work of ii)n,;inatiuii m nscnbin,; tho 
cbscnti il duties xvhicli coiibcicnco enjotuH to an cxtcnnl mipo- 
nent, luid to hliow tlut tlio ipjiarLiit conihet of duties is m fact | 
merely a couilict between ccrt*nn cxtcniil aulhoritics which aro I 
A a 3 
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I wrongly supposed to impose duties, whereas all that a purely 
i external authority can impose is a command enforced by fear. 
If the philosopher aims at no more than this, he may succeed in 
his work, hut its value will be doubtful. It may prove easier to 
convince men that duties, in the moral sense, cannot be imposed 
from without than, when this has been shown, to maintain the 
conviction that they exist at all. If the result of the philoso- 
pher'’s work is to popularise the notion that the authorities to 
which men have chiefly looked as imponents of duties, are merely 
powers able to induce obedience to their commands by threat of 
punishment for disobedience, without substitution of any new 
reverence for that which must be withdrawn from the authori- 
, ties so regarded, we shall have nothing to thank him for. In 
I truth the phrase ‘ external authority,"’ as applied to the imagined 
I imponents of duty, involves something of _a jcontradietion.. If 
I they were merely external, they would not be authorities, for an 
I authority implies, on the part of the man to whom it is an 
I authority, a conception of its having a claim upon his obedience ; 
and this again implies that his obedience to it is a self-imposed 
obedience — an obedience which commends itself to his reason as 
' good, hrespectively of penalties attached to disobedience. The 
authority, in being recognised as an authority, has ceased to be 
a mere source of commands, enforced by fear of punishment for 
their violation, and in that sense to be merely external. Its 
injunctions now commend themselves to the subject of them, 
not indeed as proceeding from a spirit which is his own or him- 
self, but as directed to the attainment of an end in which the 
subject is interested on his own accoimt ; which is, and is known 
by him to be, his true good. How the several -injunctions in 
detail contribute to such an end he does not see ; but he trusts 
the authority from which they proceed to have it more com- 
pletely in view than he can himself. It is thus that the Church 
is an authority to the good Catholic, the State to the good 
citizen, the Bible to the orthodox Protestant. In each case 
the acknowledgment of the authority has become one and the 
I same thing with the individuals, pxesentation.io^^ himself pf^ 
I once his own and the good of others, which it is 

I his business to pursue. 

326. Now it wo\dd be a blundering and reckless procedure on 
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the part of the moral philosopher, if he were first to construe too 
literally the lan^^gc m which these authontics arc described, 
so to speah, from without for rhetorical or logical purposes, — 
to take it as if it represented their true spiritual import for those 
who acknowledge them — and then, m his hurry to assert the 
truth that a moral obligation cannot be imposed from without, 
were to seek to dethrone them from their place in the moral 
imagination, and to subatilutc for them an improMsed conscience 
tliat should make its own laws^/e noio from within It must 
rather be his object, without setting aside anj of the established' 
authontics which ha\e acquired a hold on the consciLiicc, to 
awaken such an nndcrslanding of Iho impulse after an ideal of 
conduct wIiilIi, without being uuderstoo<l, has expressed lUclf in 
these authontics, as maj gradually render men independent of 
the mode of its authontatiio cxpix^siou. One who has learnt 
this lesson will haic a rationale of the lanous duties presented 
to him m the name of Cuisar or of God, which will help him to 
distinguish what is essential m the duties from the form of their 
im^iosition, and to guide him«clf by looking to the common end 
to which they arc alike relative Should an occasion arise when 
the duties seem to confiict, ho will bo prepared for the discover) 
that the confiict is not really between duties, but between 
powers invested by the imagination with the cliaracter of im> 
ponents of duty lie will be able to stand this discovery with- 
out moral deterioration, because he has learnt to fix Ins cjo on 
the moral end or function — the function m the way of furthonug 
^rfection of conduct — served by Iho authorities which he has 
been bred to ackiiow ledge Ho can thus find m that end, or 
m the Spirit whose self-communication renders him capable of 
seeking it, a fit object for all the reverences claimed by those 
authorities, and which he now discovere to bo duo to them only 
by a derived and limited title 

327. It may thus fill to tho moral philosopher, uudtr certain 
conditions of society and of intellectual movement, to render an 
important practical service But ho will render it simply by 
fulfilling with tho utmost jxissiblc completeness his proper work 
of analysis As a moral philosopher he analyses human conduct , 
the motives winch it expresses, the spintual endowments im- 
plied lu it, the history of thought, liabits and institutions through 
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wliieli it lias come to tewliat it is. He does not understand liis 
business as a pliilosopber, if be clauns to do more than this, 
lie will not take it for a reproach to be reminded that no philo- 
sopher can supply a ‘ moral dynamic/ The pretension to do so 
he would regard as a g'reat impertinence. He finds moral 
dynamic enough in the actual spiritual nature of man^ when 
tkit nature is regarded^ as it is his business to regard it, not 
merely in its hitherto performance, but in its intrinsic possi- 
bilities. If he cannot help wishing for more, that is an incident 
of the very aspiration after perfection of conduct which consti- 
tutes the dynamic. His immediate business as a philosopher is 
not to strengthen or heighten this aspu'ation, much less to bring 
it into existence, but to imderstand it. As a man and a citizen, 
indeed, it is his function to serve as its organ ; to give effect to 
it in his own conduct, to assist in communicating it to others. 
And since in being a philosopher he does not cease to be a man 
and a citizen, he will rejoice that the analysis, which alone forms 
his employment as a philosopher, should incidentally serve a 
purpose subordinate to the ‘ moral dynamic ■' — that it should help 
to remove any obstacle to the effort of the human soul after a 
perfect life. 

The distraction of conscience caused, as we have seen, by 
competition of reverences for authorities whose injunctions come 
into conllict \rith each other, may form such an obstacle. Its 
outward eft‘ect may sometimes be a paralysis of action ; some- 
times, on the other iiand, hasty and embittered action in opposi- 
tion to one of the causes or authorities between the claims of 
wiiich conscience is perplexed — action hasty and embittered for 
tlic very reason that the agent is afraid to face the conse(|uence 
of dbpassionate eiupiiry into the validity of the claims to which 
he blindly submits. So far as the impediment to the highest 
living, to the free development of lumian capabilities, is of this 
i:ind, the pliiJusopher by mere thoroughness and completeness of 
ethiral analysis may help to remove it. By giving the most 
iulapiate aceuuut possible of the moral ideal j by considering the 
process ihruugh whieli the imtitutions and rules of life, of which 
we 'acktiuwlwlge the authority', have arisen out of tlie effort, 
hu\vc'.er blindly directetl, after such an ide:il, and liave in tbeir 
seVc-ral sac.nurcs c*outributcd to its realhatiou ; by showing that 
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coivscicncc in the inJividtial, while owin^ it^i education to (hose 
inatitutioui and nilcsj is nut i)roi>crIy the more org:in o£ any or 
all <)£ them, but may freely and in Its own ri^lit aj){)robcnd the 
ideal of uhieii they are more or Ions inadiH^unte expre^bions; by | 
thus doin^ his proper work ns a pliiloboplier of morsils, he may 
help the >^ul to ribO uliove the ri>pon of distraction between i 
comiKtiu;' authorities, or between authorities and an Inner law, ‘ 
to a*it'^on in W'hieh it can liannoiihe all the authorities by 
looking to the end to which they, or whatever is ivally authori- 
tatiNe in them, no le&s than the inner law, are alike relative. 

328. Tluit the Kiul, however, should derive any such hcncHt 
from philubojihy Imjdics a jirvviotts discipline, which cannot be 
dcri\cd from philobophy, but only frum conduct n'pilatcd by 
the authorities which philosophy teaches it to nnderbtand. It 
is a complaint as old us (he time of Plato that, in luiniing to 
tcik for the rationale of lire nilea winch tliey are trained to 
obey— to empiire what Is the Ideal of human gntx], which these 
rules servo and arc jiuttHed by men come to tlnd ex- 

cuses for diAn'^ardin;; tlicm. And, no doubt, as Plato kiw', till 
the clvanctcr U set in the direction of tbo ideal, a theory of the 
ideal can l>e of no value for the iiiipmvcmcnt of conduct in any 
bcnsc. It may bo doubted, indeed, whether the upiaa'iit mibclnuf, 
wiiich ames in u s|>cculattvo a^e from the habit of abkln^ n| 
rcuhon why for the rules of re»|>celahility, docs more tluin affeetJ 
the cxeubcs made for acts of bclf-iudul^'ucu of whieli men, inno4 
cent of criticism or biKtulution, would c<pially ho ijuilty. Hut; 
however this may be, it remaiiiH (me that lliu value of thJ 
Dialectic wliich a^ks and ^ives sucli an uccoiml of ide.d <^d as 
ut once jubtifies and limits obcdicnco to practical authorities, ill 
condtliuiuil u^xjn its liiidin^ in tho individual a wcll-formcdi 
habitual monilily. 

"When it does w, it may inllueiico life for good, by enlisting 
in the real service of mankind tho zcjd which would otherwise 
become a mis-dirceted loyalty or a spirit of unprofitable ro- 
hcllion. It will teach a man to question tlio ubbolutoiicss of 
tho atithorities wliieh siHJuk in tho uaino of Ciesar and of God — 
not with a view to shirking tho precepts of cither in tho in- 
terest of his own pleasures, but in order that ho may not bo led ' 
by either into a * couscienlioua ' opi>osition to tho other, ob- 
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structive to tTae work of winch the promotion in different ways 
is the true function of each. When he finds that the require- 
ments of Church or State, the observances of conventional 
morahty or conventional religion, are in conflict with what 
some plead as their, conscientious convictions, it will make him 
watchM to ascertain whether these new' convictions may not 
represent a truer effort after the highest ideal than that 
embodied in the authorities which seek to suppress them. On 
the other hand, when he finds some conviction of his own in 
conflict with authority, it will teach him not indeed to conceal it 
for fear of inconvenient consequences, hut to suppress all pride 
in it as if it were an achievement of his o-wn; to regard it as 
proceeding, so far as it is good for anything, from the opera- 
tion of the same practical reason in society which has given rise 
to the authorities with which his conviction brings him into 
collision. So regarding it, he will be respectful of the preju- 
dices which he offends by expressing it ; careful to eschew sup- 
port which might he due not to an appreciation of what is 
good in the new conviction, hut to mere aversion fi-om the 
check put upon sell- will by the authorities impugned; patient 
of opposition, and, in case of failure, ready to admit that there 
is more wisdom than he understood in the conventions which 
have been too strong for him. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PEACTICAL 'VALUE OP A HEDONISTIC HOEAL PUILOSOPUY 

829 The chief theory of conduct which in 3fodem Europe 
has afforded the conscientious citizen a vantage-ground for 
judging o£ the competing claims on his obedience, and enabled 
him to substitute a cntical and intelligent for a blind and un- 
questionmg conformity, has no doubt been the Utihtanan What 
VTO aro now considermg, it must be borne in mmd, is the practical 
value of theories m regard to the moral ideal, as distinct from 
the possession of the character by the ideal itself It is not to 
the purpose, therefore, to notice the work of religious reformers 
It IS probable indeed that every movement of religious refoim 
has originated in some clearer conception of the ideal of human 
conduct, arrived at by some person or persons, a conception, 
perhaps, towards which many men have been silently working, 
hut which finally finds m some one individual the character 
which can give decisive practical expression to it But in tlie 
mitiation of religious reforms the new theory of the ideal, as a 
theory, always holds a secondary place It is not absent, but it 
IS, so to speak, absorbed m a character— a character to which 
the speculative completeness of the theory is of little interests 
and it IS this character whidi gives the new conception of the 
ideal its power in the world The influence exercised by Utih- 
tananism, on the other hand, has been specially the mfluence of 
a theory Wliatever the errors ansmg from its Hedonistic 
psychology, no other theory has been available for the social or 
political reformer, combmmg so much tmth with such ready 
applicability No other has offered so co mm anding a point of 
view from which to criticise the piecepts and institutions pre- 
sented as authoritative When laws of the Church, or of the 
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State, or of ^ opinion/ liave become antagonistic to each other ; 
when any of them^ again, has been found to conflict -^vith one of 
those conyictions of tender consciences, or of enthusiasts for 
humanity, which are a ^law of opinion-’ in the making. Utili- 
tarianism fm-nishes a test by which the competing claims of the 
different laws, or those of law on one side and individual convic- 
tion on the other, may be put to the test. 

330. All persons having a private interest in the maintenance 
of the law or custom which the Utilitarian theory calls in 
question ; all who shrink from the trouble of having to examine 
established rules of conduct; others who are rightly persuaded 
that the service rendered to mankind by rules that have become 
sacred is not to be measured by any account of their usefulness 
which the most enlightened observer can make out — these with- 
stand Utilitarian criticism in the name of principle against 
expediency. Generally, however — at any rate when the question 
is one, not of conduct in private relations, but of laws or institu- 
tions, or of political conduct — that view of the right course to 
take which pleads ‘'principle,-’ as against suggestions said to be 
founded on ‘expediency,-’ really only differs fi-om the latter m 
respect of the more limited range of consequences which it takes 
into account. The ‘ principle -’ alleged has originally derived its 
authority from reference to some social good which it has been 
found to serve. The ‘expediency,-’ for the sake of which a 
departm’e from the estabhshed rule is pressed for, is equally 
founded on a conception of social good, but on the conception of 
a good in which a wider range of persons is contemplated as 
partakiug. 

The di-repute which attaches to considerations of expediency, 
so far as it is well founded, is chiefly due to the fact that, when 
the question of conduct at issue is one which the person debating 
it has a private interest in deciding one way or the other — when 
he himself will gain pleasure or avoid pain by either . decision — ■ 
> the admission of expediency as the ground of decision is apt to 
give him an excuse for deciding in his own favour. And, even 
when this personal bias is not operative, the man who looks to 
‘expediency-’ may be apt to trust to some limited -view of conse-i 
quences, which is all that his own vision can command, while if 
he had ‘ stuck to principle ’ he would veally have been guided by 
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a more complete \ lew, gathered from the wisdom of ages Neither 
of these mischiefs, however, arises from the Utihtanan principle 
of practical judgment, as fairly applied, but from that mis- 
application of it by interested or liasty individuals to which all 
principles arc liable Nor must it be forgotten that, when^ 
private interest affords a motive for deciding a practical c^ues- 
tion m a particular way, ‘principle' will sometimes furnish a i 
more conv enicnt excuse than ‘ expediency ' Slav eholders, for | 
instance, have never found any difficulty m justifying slaveiy \ 
* on principle ' 

331 On the whole there is no doubt that the theory of an 
ideal good, consisting in tlio greatest happiness of tlio gicate^t 
number, as the end by reference to w hich the claim of all law s. 
and pow ers and rules of action on our obedience is to bo tested, 
has tended to improve human conduct and character Ihis^ 
admission may bo made quite as readily by those who consider 
such conduct and character an cud lu itself, as by those who 
hold that its unprovement can only be mcasmed by reference to 
an extraneous end, consisting m the quantity of pleasure pro- 
duced by it, perhaps, when due account has been taheii of the 
difficulty of dccidmg whether quantity of pleasure is really 
increased by ‘social progiess,' wow readily by the former than 
by the latter It is not ihdccd to be supposed that the Utili- 
tarian theory, any more than any other tlicory of morals, has 
brought about the lecoguition or practice of any virtues that 
wcie not recognised and practised mdcpcudeutly of it, or that 
any one, for being a theoretic Utilitarian, has been a better man 
— 1 e one more habitually governed by desire for human per- 
fection in some of its forms — than he otherwise would have been 
But it has helped men, actmg under the influence of ideals of| 
conduct and rules of virtuous living, to fill up those ideals and 
apply those rules m a manuci beneficial to a wider mnge of 
persons — beneficial to them m the sense of tending to lemovc 
ceitam obstacles to good living in their favour It has not 
given men a more hvely sense of their duty to others — no theory 
can do that — but it has led those in whom tliat sense has al- 
ready been awakened to be less partial m judging who the 
‘others' are, to consider all men as the ‘others,’ and, on the 
ground of the claim of all men to an equal chance of ‘ happmess,' 
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to secure tkeir political and promote tKeir social equality. To do 
tliis is not indeed directly to advance the highest living among 
men; but it is to remove obstacles to such living; which in the 
name of principle and authority have often been maintained. 

332. The practical service, however, thus rendered by Utili- 
tarianism has been independent of its analysis of well-being or 
good. It has been by insisting that it is ‘ the greatest number 
whose highest good is to be taken into account, not by identi- 
fying that highest good with a greatest nett quantity of pleasure, 
that it has improved the organisation of human life. It is thus 
that it has given a wider and more impartial range to public 
spu’it, to the desire to do good. It is thus that it has made men 
watchful of customary morality, lest its rules should be con- 
ceived in the interest of some paidieular class of persons, who — 
probably without being fully aware of it — ^have been concerned 
in establishing and maintaining them. It 'is thus that it has 
afforded men groimd for enquiring, when laws, alike pleading 
the highest authority, were found to make conflicting claims 
on their obedience, whether either claim represented the real 
good of society, and which represented the good of the largest 
body of persons. 

Y ery often this question may be sufiflciently answered without 
any thorough analysis of what the good of society consists in, and 
thus the truth of the answer is independent of the truth of the 
theory which measures good by the quantity of pleasure ex- 
perienced on the whole. In none of the great struggles between 
privileged and unprivileged classes, through which modern so- 
ciety has passed, would a man have been helped to a sounder 
judgment as to the part which he should take by a more correct 
definition of the good. The essential thing for his right guid- 
ance has been that, whatever might be the definition of good 
which he would accept, he should admit the equal title of all 
men to it in the same sense ; that, account should be taken of 
the widest possible range of society that can be brought into 
view, and that whatever is deemed good for any class or indi- 
viduals in the society should be deemed good for all its members. 
In the struggle, for instance, through which the United States 
of America lately passed, a conscientious Yu’ginian, divided in 
his mind between allegiance to his State and allegiance to the 
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Union, could In^c found no useful direction m Iho truest possible 
anal^ *>13 of the nituro of ultimate goo<l 1 lie kind of \\ cll-being 
ostcnMbl} served b^ the laws of his St ito for those ^^Il0 Ind the 
benefit of the hus, nas not a difTtit-nt kind from tint seized by 
the maintenance of the Union Ihe question ^\‘^3 whether 
secession or maintenance of the Union would promote tint well- 
being most impnrlnllj, and for the widest nnge of Kicict) 

Again, m moat eases where a man has to decide how ho may 
best promote the greatest good of otiicrs, it makes little practical 
difference in regard to the line of action to be t iketi, whether ho 
considers their gnrateat good to he m the jiovsessioii of a certain 
character, as an end not a means, or in the tiijojmcnt of the 
most pleasure of which the} are caiuble ^«o one can couve) a 
good ciianetcr to another Kverj one must miko his character 
for himself. All that one man e in do to make another better is 
to remoac obbUclt-s, and suppl) conditions fa\ounble to the 
formation of a good characUr Xow, m a genera! w‘ay and up 
to a certain |>oint, iho lino of action directed to this rcmo>aI of 
obstacles and supply of conditions fi\oumbIo to goodness, will 
also tend (0 nuke existence more pleasant for tho^e whoso good 
IS being sought Tor instance, healthy houses and food, sound 
elementary education, the rcmo\ il of temptations to drink, 
whicli arc ncedexl m order to supply conditions fiiuurahlo to 
good eharaeler, tend al^ to make life more pleasant on the 
whole II10 question at issue bclueen Hedonistio UtiliLanaus [ 
and their opponenU as to the nature of nUmnto good cannot \ 
affect Uicir importance. 

333 So far we haic seen how a philosophy of morals may 
prcacnt the perplexity of conscience, and conscijnent panlysis or 
misdirection of spiritual tner^y, answg [rom i conflict hitwecii 
authontios w Inch ha\ e alike some sacredness for the imagination, 
or bctu cen such an authority and some unauthoribcd con\ ictioii 
of the individual , how it may do this by directing the dciotion, 
hitherto supposed to ho due to certain imponeiits of duty, ex- 
plicitly to the end from reference to which all true authority, 
without distinction, must bo denied, how the form of philo- 
sophy which in tho modem world has most conspicuously ren- 
dered this service has been tho Utilitarian, because it has most 
definitely announced tho interest of humanity, without distinction 
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of persons or classes^ as the end "by reference to which, all claims 
upon obedience are ultimately to be measured. "We may pay 
this homage to Utilitarianism without admitting that Hedonistic 
interpretation of the interest of humanity which has in fact 
generally been adopted by Utilitarians^ especially by those who 
count themselves scientific. Impartiality of reference to human 
well-being has been the great lesson which the Utilitarian has 
had to teach. That ‘unscientific^ interpretation of well-being 
which the men most receptive of the lesson_, on the strength of 
their own unselfish wishes and aspirations^ have been ready to 
supply, has made them practically independent of any further 
analysis of it, when once the equality of claim to it had been 
thoroughly recognised. We may give Utilitarianism, therefore, 
full credit for the work it has done in rationalising' the order of 
social and political life, while holding* at the same time that its 
Hedonistic iuterpretation of well-being, if logically can'ied out, 
would dej)rive it of any practical influence for good ; and that, 
as this interpretation in a speculative age comes to he more 
dwelt upon by the individual, it may itself induce practical evils, 
from which deliverance must be sought in a truer analysis of 
the ultimate good for man. It remains for us then to consider, 
whether there is any practical service — any service in the way 
of a direction of conduct — ^to be rendered in particular by such 
a theory of the good, of the moral ideal, as has been set forth 
above in opposition to the Hedonistic view. Are there any 
questions in regard to the right line to he taken in life, upon 
which men are liable to hona fide perplexity^, and upon which 
this theory might offer a guidance that Utilitarianism, as a 
theory, cordd not supply? And, again, can it claim any useful 
of&ce, simply in virtue of its being a philosophy of morals more 
adequate to the moral capability of man, as a counteracting in- 
fluence to that weakening of conduct and lowering of aims, 
which in a speculative age a less adequate, and therefore mis- 
leading, philosophy may bring about ? 

334. Hitherto the practical effects of Utilitarianism, as a 
generally accepted theory, have been chiefly seen in its applica- 
tion to public policy rather than to private conduct. It has 

' ‘ Bona fide perplexity,’ as having its origin really in intellectual difficulties, 
not in any selfish interest. 
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been tlio qnciitionj Ought such and such Liws or mstllulions to 
be maintained or altered ? rather than the question, Ought I to 
do this or that? whicli it Iws in fact generally lx*cn cnq)loye<l to 
settle. Philosophic Utilitarians, of course, have always held 
that the ultimate criterion of right and wrong in the actions 
of individuals, ns much as m laws and in.<>titutions, is to l>e 
sought in the balance of rcMiUiug pleasure or pain, but they 
liavc not generally been foniard to press the application of this 
criterion by individuals to their o\ni actions. They have seldom, 
indeed, tahen the same line as ifr. Henry Sidg^riek, who, wliile 
he holds that no other K-ientitie test of right eonduct is jiossiblu 
than ttiat <lctivc<l [cant the <iti:ttttUy at p?ca.*i;n? pro- 

duced by any course of action to all sentient beings ca|nible of 
being alTcctetl by it, yct^^explicjlly rejects the doctrine tliat 
pleasure is the sole ohject of desire; and who, even when he 
has'thus 'cleared the Utilitarian motive from the liability to be 
identified with the pleasure of the ixr>on movctl by it, still ad- 
miUJhat^e-moral Kiitimenfs arc in fact indci>cndcnt of it, and 
expressly guards him.^olf against being snp|)0«cd to mean that 
the de^iro of 'producing the utmost jiossible pleasure is (he only 
right or bnt motive of action Such UlilitariunUni has more 
of jlutlcr and Hutclieson in it tliati of llenthnm and Mill. Hut 
there arc probably few even among the more strictly IIc*donistic 
Utilitarians who liold that our ordinary judgments of actions, 
as right or wrong, arc fonnod u{)on any estimate by tho indi- 
vidual of tlic effeets of tho actions in the way of producing 
plca.sure or pam, or who would wish them to bo so formed. 
Even when, as is commonly tho ease, they reUin tlio psycho- 
logical doctrine that ple;u>urc— which must mean pleasure to 
oneself — is tho sole object of desire, pain tho solo object of aver- 
sion, they would deny that in his best actions tho individual iras 
actually inllucnced,by wliat wo naturally describe as interested 
motives, or by a calculation of pleasure-yielding consequences. 
They would admit that such actions arc done from interest in 
o^ers, or from a feeling that they ought to be done ; and they 
would reconcile this admission with tlicir doctrine as to plCtasuro 
being tho sole object of desire, by supposing that it is aversion 
from some specific pain of shame, desire for some specific pleasure 

* MeUiods of Bk. I. Cliap. W, and Bk. IV. Chap, i. 
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in doing nobly or in contemplating the pleasure of others — by 
whatever process of evolution these sensibilities may have arisen 
— that form the motives to such actions, iindj just as tliey 
would thus qualify their view of the kind of desire for pleasure 
which is the motive to an admirable action, so they would admit 
that in most cases the question, whether an action was right or 
vuong, was most likely to be correctly decided by the individual 
on the strength of judgments which we call intuitive, which may 
perhaps represent prolonged observation by his ancestors of the 
pleasure-giving and pain-giving effects of actions, but ar-e inde- 
pendent of any such observation on his own part. 

335. It is not to be expected, however*, in an age of intellectual 
emancipation, when a scientific test of right action has been an- 
nounced which is in itself easily intelligible (whatever upon 
thorough enquhy may tiun out to be the difficulties of its appli- 
cation), that educated men will fail to employ it in their judgments 
of what they individually should do and should not do. Having 
got to the water, the ducklings will swim. The habit of calling 
authorities in question cannot be limited to philosophers ; and, 
having once learned to call them in question, men 'udll not stop 
short with the authorities that have regulated their civil and 
political relations. They will seek a rationale of their most inti- 
mate moral obligations; and when the Utilitarian philosopher 
offers them a scientific test of right and wrong, they will not be 
slow to apply it to the question which interests them most — the 
question how they may best conduct their* own lives. In the 
European nations a constantly increasirrg number of persons find 
themselves in circumstances, in which a large option is allowed 
them as to the plan on which they will conduct their lives. 
The necessities of providing for a family, or of fulfilling the 
requirements of some employment without which they corrld not 
live, no longer determine the whole course of their* existence. 
They can ‘ please themselves ’ in regard to a large part of their 
action; and they are naturally interested in findirrg a theory 
which, though it will probably have much less inflirence than 
they ascribe to it in really directing even their more optional 
conduct, will always give them a basis for argrring with them- 
selves and others, whether that conduct is justifiable or other- 
wise. 
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Ifou pruMicnt such 'irgtimuit lus l>ccomc> at ]( 5 U>t m 'culti- 
\al<xl circle^/ need not be kiu) Ilttlouisin Inn become not on)) 
a senoub lo|>ic in tlic btud^i but ofkn (he bibble of tiicdnuiu^* 
room Good i>co[)Ii-, of the Mirt ulio fift) jears uould ha\c 
found m the I lu of their nct^hl>oar 8 opinion, or in the roquin.- 
menu of their church or i^ 4 .'cU or m the pn*ce|>td of Senptiire os 
interpreted b) cliureii or be’ct MilhcieUt dirvelion fur so luueh of 
their walk and condnel aii it would ha\e occurred to them tu 
think in nc-cd of an^ direction, mi} now be heard ir^uin^ 
whether thib ocxtqiation or tliat, thib or tint liabit of action, 
tins or tint wa} of b{Kndin^ their time, oon\e}H the gaiter 
amount of jileasure and id tliereforo the moa to be ippruicd. 
lh.it the} attieh H.nous im[>ortante to tlie quebtion, tliat tlic} 
bup|)os 3 lU dexibion to ^ for u ^aat deal in tlie uetiul {^ndance 
of their hies, nu} be luferad from the suqtn^e and displeasure 
with whielt the} would aceUe a bU,|{^tiou tliat, after ill, their 
action la pretU much indej>endent of it Iho} ma} not bo %er} 
clear ulicther it ta pLisua to thcuibches or to otliera that tlic} ^ 
ha\e ui Mew , the} tua) not luNc opprccuted the distmetioii 
belucMi ^egoutie' ind ^ uiiivcrb.i]ibtte ' lledontsni, but tlie re eau^ 
be no doubt of two thiii,;^ (1) thil to in extent unknown m 1 
prcMOUb cfeneritioua the} are laxkm,; 1 tlic'orctieal dire'ction for 
induidual conduct, and ^exkll){' it m a coubideratiou of tlio 
natural cousevjueuced of e'ouduet, aa caUbin,* pie ibure or |>ain , 
and (2) that the} beein to tliembcKed to be largely influenced in 
eonduet by this thooret1e.1l direction 

S 3 G lliobo wlio aro glad of a topic for denunciation may, if 
they like, treat the prevaleiiee of such opuuoua uuoug exlueatod 
men as encouraging the tendency to mcious belf-indulgeiiec in i 
practice No such unfairncbb will here be committed 'liicro is I 
no good reoboii to apprehend tliat there is relituel} more — we 1 
may t\en hope tliat there is less — of sueli self mdulgeiite than 
m prcMOus generations, though, for reasons jubt indicated, it 
has a wider scope for itself, talks more of itself and is more 
talked about, thaw at times when men were more tied down by 
tbo necessities of their position We arc no more justified ni 
treating what wo take to bo untrue theoncs of morals as positiie 
promoters of \ ice, than m Ireatmg what w 0 deem tnier theories as 
positive promoters of virtue Only those in whom the tendencies 
n b 
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to vicious self-indulgence have been so far overcome as to allow 
the aspiration after perfection of life to take effect,, are in a 
state to he affected either for better or for worse by theories of 
the good. The worst that can truly be objected against the 
prevalence of Hedonistic theory, just noticed, is that it may 
retard and mislead those who are already good, according to the 
ordinary sense of goodness as equivalent to immunity from vice, 
in their effort to be better ; and the most that can be claimed 
for the theory which we deem truer, is that it keeps the way 
clearer of speculative impediments to the operation of motives^ 
; which it seeks to interpret but does not pretend to supply. The 
- grounds for this objection and this claim are what we have now 
to consider. 

337. We have already explained the reasons to which we 
ascribe the general acceptance of Hedonistic theory by persons 
who ai'e themselves by no means habitual pleasm-e-seekers. 
• They seem to be chiefly two. One is the confused notion that 
j the pleasure incidental to the satisfaction of desire, or to the 
consciousness of work done, is itself the object of the desire, or 
I the end to which the work is directed. Simply for want of 
thorough reflective analysis, men whose main interest is in the 
achievement of objects quite different from any enjoyment of 
pleasure, are ready to admit that their object is always some 
pleasure or other, because they are conscious of always antici- 
, pating pleasm’e in the achievement of their objects. The other 
I reason is the impossibility of adequately defining__an md tljat 
\ consists in the realisation of human capabilities,.,until the-real- 
\ isation is accomplished. When we say that the ^summum 
' bonum,"’ by reference to which the value of men^s actions is to 
be measured, is the perfection of human life, as consisting in the 
full realisation of human capabilities, some more detailed account 
of this realisation, and of the perfection which it constitutes, is 
nakually asked for. But such an account cannot be given in a 
way that is likely at fii’st to satisfy the questioner. We can 
point indeed to a great realisation of human capabilities, which 
has actually been achieved. Men have been in large measure 
civilised and moralised ; nature has been largely subdued to their 
use; they have learnt to express themselves in the fine arts. 
The ordinary activity of men, regulated by law and custom, has 
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its \alue as contributing to this realisation But it is not for 
this ordinaiy activity, so regulated, that those who are seeking 
practical direction m a theory of the good need any guidance 
It does not occur to them that they have any option in regard 
to it They play their part in it as a matter of course It is an 
aspiration after some further perfection than that already at- 
tained m those actual arrangements of life, which they have no 
choice but to accept and hclii to maintain, that makes them 
enquire mto the ends of living If the philosopher can only tell 1 
them to try to be better and to make others better , to seek a ) 
more complete fulfilment of the capabilities of human nature in | 
themselves and in others, to make this the object of thetr lives ( 
and the end by reference to which they measure the value of 
actions, if he cannot at the same tune tell them what this 
greater perfection will positively mean for themselves and others , 
they ^vill be apt to think that he has told them nothing, and to 
contrast the emptiness of the end to which he professes to direct 
them, i\'ith the definite mtelhgibility of that winch is explained 
to consist m a gixatcst possible quantity of pleasure for all 
sentient beings For does not every one know what pleasure is 
and desire it, and cannot every one compare a greater with a 
less quantity of it ? 

338 For the moment we will suppose this contrast between 
the tn 0 ways of conceiving the chief good — between the definite 
ness of the one and the vagueness of the other — to be valid, as 
it IS, no doubt, generally accepted We will suppo«e the view 
that the * summum bonum * is the greatest possible nett quantity 
of pleasure to be adopted by some one, who has no mducement 
to find m it excuses for self indulgence of that kmd ivhich, as we 
lia\ e seem, though it may find excuses for itself in theoretical 
Hedonism, is never really occasioned by it We will suppose it 
to be dismterestedly applied by such an one to the direction of 
his life, in those respects in which he is likely to feel the need of 
direction We have previously explained the giounds on which, 
as a matter of speculation, we reject this view, and need not here 
repeat them The question now to be discussed is whether it is 
likely to have any effects which may make a reconsideration of 
it, and a more thorough msight into the truth of the view 
opposed to it, practically desirable Is not its mtrmsic unavail- 
B b 2 
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ability Jcor supplying motive or guidance to a mair wlio wishes to 
make his life better, likely to induce a practical scepticism in 
reflecting persons who have adopted it, which tends to paralyse 
the effort after a better life ? 

To speak of it as thus intrinsically unavailable is a statement 
which will probably be thought to need prompt vindication. It 
will be remembered that we are supposing a man to be in search 
of some guidance of conduct which mere conformity to established 
usage, and the fulfilment of the duties of his station according to 
what is expected of him, will not afford. As regards duties 
recognised by the law of opinion — those of common veracity and 
fair dealing, and of beneficence in its more obvious forms, famil}’’ 
duties and those imposed by State or Church — it is easy to show 
that an overbalance of pain would on the whole result from their 
neglect to those capable of being affected by it, whether or no 
we consider this to constitute the reason why they should be 
fulfilled. "We cannot doubt that a general deshe to avoid pain 
has had much to do with the estabhshment of such duties, 
though we may think that alone it could not suffice for their 
establishment. And it is certam that any distm-banee of the 
estabhshed order, simply as disturbance, must cause much pam. 
On the other hand, there is no considerable balance of pleasiu'e 
to one who violates such duties, or to other exceptional persons 
to whom his act may be an occasion of pleasure, to be set against 
the general pain caused by it. Erom the nature of the case the 
pangs of fear and shame must go far to neutralise any access of 
pleasm-e to such persons. In such eases, therefore, if the test of 
fehcific consequences is to be applied, there is no doubt as to the 
result that it will yield. But then these are not the cases in 
which the application of such a test is ever likely to be called 
for. It is for direction in cases where the rules of conventional 
morality fail them, or in the attempt to remedy the defects of 
that morality, that enlig’htened and conscientious persons look to 
their theory of the good. A man wishes to satisfy himself, for 
instance, whether he is justified in spending so much of his time, 
without neglect of any recognised duty, in the gratification of 
his taste for music, or of his curiosity in literature j in conform- 
ing to the expectation of his class by accepting a challeng’e to 
a duel, or by running race-horses, or by being a party to the 
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purchofc o£ votes at an election; whether he ought not, in 
coufruieration of the btatc of booiety, to give np his luihit of 
inotlcnite drinking, or apply Icbs of his wealth to private enjoy- 
ments and more to public pur|)oH». Or [vrha^w be finds bim- 
bolf in boine bitu:ttion, such :is tliat whicli we illustndeil from I 
t]>c Mfeart of Mhlluthian/ m which^ for the sake of otliers ns 
well as Ijimself, there seems to l>e strong reason for departing 
from some onKinwy rule of morality, and in which, having 
einanei^uUe-il himself from those influences of imagination whicli 
miglit govern tlie conduct of los cnlightenitl [jorsons, he re- 
tpiircs some rule of reason to direct him. When the problem 
is of this kind, how far will tlie Hedonistic llieory ri’ally Iielp 
to its solution ? 

339. In the first onler of instances ju>t biiggcsted, the (picistion 
before the individmil, speaking gcnenilly, is wljctljcr he slionlJ 
depart from the course of action to which custom or inclination, 
or the K'nsc of wliat the ojiinioii of his cla^s retjuires of him, 
would naturally ]ca<i liitn, with a view (o K>me higlier good; • 
and this, on tlie priuoiplos of Iledonlstie Utllit.irianism, must 1 
mean, \sitli a view to tlie produetion of a ipemtity of pleasure I 
greater on the wliolo tlian that to bo cx}>ec(cd from tlio course | 
of action which, but for (ho sake of this higher gooil, ho uould | 
naturally follow. We will supiiosc the Hedonistic calculation, ) 
then, to be uiidcrt.ikcn by an enlightened and disjwssionate 
person in order to the bettleincnt of this (piestion. How U ho 
to assure Iiimself that tlie proj>o.<cd immediate and undouhted 
sacrifice on his cun jiart will be vomjieiwited by an addition to 
the sum of human enjoyments on the wliole? \Vq say Simian 
enjoyments, in order not to coinpliaito the (pication at tho outset 
by recognising tho necessity of hiking the pleasures of all sentient 
beings into account, (liough it is ditlicult to scu how upon 
Hedonistic principles that necessity am bo ignorcil ; for if it is 
jdeasure, as sueb, and not the iwrson enjoying it, that has 
intrinsic value, all pleasures alike, by whatever beings cnjoycil, 
must bo considered in making up tho main account. Thougli 
confining his view, however, to the pains and pleasures of men, 
our enquirer, if ho refuses to bo put oil ivitli answers which 
really imply non-ircdonistic suppositions, will find it difTicuIt to 
assure himself that, by any interforcncc with usage or resistance | 
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to liis own inclinationj lie can make tlie balance of human 
■ pleasures as against human pains greater than it is. 

340. And in the process of dealing with this difficulty he is 
likely to find himself in the presence of one still more formidable, 
because more closely affecting the springs of his own conduct. 
He will have to face the question whether, upon the principles 
which have generally been taken as the foundation of philosophic 
Utilitarianism, the supposition that it is possible for him to do 
anything else than follow his pleasure-seeldng impulses can be 
I other than an illusion. In the first place he will be likely to 
1 call in question the common assumption that the aggregate of 
\pleasures at any time enjoyed might, mider the circumstances^ be 
i greater than it is. He will see that this assumption conflicts 
with the principles on which ^the proof of Utilitarianism^ has 
! been generally founded. These principles are that every one 
j acts from what is for the time his strongest desire or aversion, 
! and that the object of a man^s strongest desire is always that 
i which for the time he imagines as his greatest pleasure, the 
I object of his strongest aversion that which for the time he 
; imagines as his greatest pain. Now we have clearly no title to 
' say that any one is mistaken in such imagination j thatanythmg 
else would be a greater pleasme or pain to him at the time than 
that which, being what he is and under the given cu'cmnstances, 
[ he looks forward to as a greatest pleasure or pain. Of his 
present capacity for pleasure we have, on the hypothesis, no test 
‘ but his desire, and of his desire no test but his action. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that a man is really capable of 
other pleasure than that which at any time he imagines as his 
greatest and consequently deshes, since his imagination of plea- 
sm’e is founded on past experience of pleasure, and this is not 
the measmn of what he is capable of receiving. Now of course 
the pleasiu’e which has been is not exactly that which shall be. 
A more intense pleasm'e may from time to time come in a man'’s 
way than any he has before experienced; and this may affect 
his imagination, and consequent deshe, of pleasui'e for the future. 
But it does not follow from this that any one at any given time, 
possessed by imagination of a particular pleasure and by desire 
for it, is capable of any other pleasui’e than that. He may come 
to be so capable, but for the present he is not. The pleasm’Q 
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m3} (uni oul (o be much less incnjo}incnl tlnn ni imn^matton, 
it nn) HI (he boiuul Icail to the moht intciibe jnni , but it re* 
maiiw tnic (hit fortlic time, if it ii< the i)!i::u>urt which tlic man 
iiiu^iiiui then for him the {;iuit<.i>(, mill winch b} iucMt.ib]e 
c'uobc'iiucnc'e (on the gi^cii h}|>othcM>>) lie must btrongl} deiiirc.ti. 

It u m fact (he ^-atcat pIcOMin. of winch lie is capiblc. And, 
iiu(> 2 fti tile Mine will be tnic of {uni. Our enquirer 

tiicii will conclude tliat, hU{>]>uoiti^ ini pniiciplca to be tnic% tiie 
^cTd^'cP^^ lahnico of pleasiircA at ati} time cnju}ccl i)} mankind 
an eitcat an it 14 ]K)i^ihte fur it to l>o, (he |H.r>on4 and (lie 
urcumatancca Uin,^ wliit tlu} are, mid tiiat, Miice in nch of 
his nctiuni a iina obtains the grviti^t {ilcaourc ur n\(mi4 Uie 
grcitcst jeim winch it at Uie time |>u Mbie fur him, there is no 
greund for m} ni,* tint in tl e total r\->u!t iic uiit nns a lc»s bum of 
pleasure tluui any wliteii it was ni)!} j^x^-^bililL fur iiim to obt mi, 
cxexpt (lmm,;h Kime ^ood fortune imhjKndeiit of hit own action 
dll. lias ceticlubiou mubt at K ist bUj^'^^v^t a reconsideration | 
of tlic Kme 111 wincii it is commoni) Mid t]i it biicii ur sucii an . 
action ou,»ht or ou,^ht not to l>o done '1 lie Utihtan in wlto does | 
not probe ilia IKtiunintfc {iniiciidea» to the i>o((om, his nodiihctilty 
in M}in}; of uii) one tint he uu,;iit (o do wliat he docs not, 
hveaus., while he Like'S for ^raiite'd tint tiie Urge at bilmcc of 
|>Obbible pleasure is llie cliief ,;oud, lie does not ipicatiun tiut it 
IS open to the nun whu *doe.4 whit lio ou^ht not' to ohLiin u 
iat'i'er qiuntit} of plcabure for hmibcif mid fur others than lie in 
fact ohtniis h} uctin^ as he does Hut uikiii He-dunutie prin- 
ciples, as we iiaee juat bcxii, it is clearly nut iios-Nihlo fur a min, 
as Ins dcbircs and aecnnons at any time btand, to obtain at the ' 
tiiiio by Ins own act more pic'ibuix, or ueoul more |uni, thm ho 
m fact doe's Wo cannot therefore, coiuibtcntl) with theoo pnn- 
ciplcs, tell the nun wliom wo count mcious that, aeeordtu,; to 
the common Ulihtarun Lingiu^'O, ho w ilfull} dibUf^rds Ins ow u 
true mlcrcat and throws away his own greatcbt luppinesb At 
the mobt wo can only tell him tint moru plctburu on tlic whole/ 
would have rc&ultoil from another coutbo of action tlun tint to! 
which an inevitable btrongest dcsiro for pleasures, from tnno toj 
timu imagined as the grealcbt, has in fict led him Hut event 
this, when the matter is looked mto, will not becni so certain 
It IS not to be demed, of courbc, tlut if some lubtrumcut could 
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be invented, by wbicli tbe degrees of intensity of successive 
pleasures and pains could be registered, and then tbe sum added 
up, in many cases where a man bad led an immoral life tbe 
balance would be found mueb less on tbe side of pleasure, or 
mueb more on tbe side of pain, than would bave resulted bad 
tbe man led a different life ; tbougb on eaeb occasion, according 
to tbe Hedonistic hypothesis, be must bave obtained the most 
pleasure of wliicb for tbe time be was capable. This is plainly 
tbe case where tbe man^s actions bave made bis life mueb shorter, 
or mueb more painful in its later period, than it would have 
been bad be acted differently. But here everything must depend 
on tbe natm’e of tbe individual case. Por a man with a very 
strong' constitution a certain eom-se of action will bave a different 
bearing on bis future capacity for enjoyment from that which it 
lias for a weaker man. On tbe other band, if a man has some 
germ of disease in bis system which must Mil him before be is 
old, the method of seeking a rapid succession of intense pleasures, 
without reference to tbe effects they may bave in later life, will 
be tbe right one for him to adopt with a view to enjoying tbe 
largest sum possible for him on tbe whole, while it would be tbe 
m'ong one for a man who, with care, was sure to live to old age. 

342. Even in regard to modes of living, then, which at first 
sight seem certain to }deld a man more pain and less pleasure on 
tbe whole than be might bave bad, if be coidd bave lived 
differently, we shall find that we have to make an indefinite 
number of exceptions. Even in regard to them, so far as tbe 
goodness or badness of a particular course of action is to depend 
on its relation to tbe nett sum of pleasure possible for tbe indi- 
vidual so acting, we shall bave to say that it may be good for 
one and bad for another, according to physical conditions which 
we are not competent to ascertain. In other cases where, looking 
on from tbe outside, we are apt to tliink that tbe enjoyment of 
certain pleasures, tbe most intense of which tbe individual is for 
the time capable, diminishes tbe whole sum possible for him, we 
are arguing from our own conditions and susceptibilities. We 
argue that tbe enjoyment of certain pleasures brings a pre- 
ponderance of pain in tbe long nm, because it brings poverty or 
dishonour or tbe pangs of conscience, or deprives a man of tbe 
pleasures of friendship or family affection or a cultivated taste. 
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But, as to these pleasures which we suppose to be forgone, we 
ha^ c no means of measuring tlieir intensity, as enjoyed by one 
man, agamst the intensity of pleasures which we count vicious, 
as enjojed by another man. We cannot tell to what degree 
they would have been pleasures to the man whom we suppose to 
ha\e deprived himself of them As to the pams, again, which 
we suppose the immoral man to incur, their incidence depends 
largely on his position, the length of his purse, and a multitude 
of circumstances which ^ ary with the individual case We are 
not entitled to hold that, if incurred at all, they are to him what 
they would be to a man who had Ji\cd dilTcrcntly The lery 
pursuit of pleasures of Bcn'^c may so dull the moral sensibilities 
that the pain, which an onlooker associates with those pleasures 
as their natural consequence, docs not really follow for the person 
who has enjoyed them It would thus seem that, though there 
arc doubtless many men who by their manner of life make the 
balance of pleasures and pams, number and duration being duly 
set against mtonsity, less favourable to themseh cs than it might | 
have been if they could liave h\od differently, yet we cannot 
with certainty tell any particular person that he is living such a | 
life, and are not entitled to identify those m whose case the | 
balance will turn out favourable with those whom wo m fact ^ 
count virtuous, nor those m whoso case it will turn out un- , 
favourable with those whom we count vicious 

343 It may be objected here perhaps that, although we can- 
not say with certainty of any particular course of action, as 
pursued by a particular person, that it diminishes Che sum of 
pleasures open to him, we may be quite sure that action of that ) 
kind has a general tendency to dimmish pleasme for the persons I 
pursuing it Bols tlus mean, however, that the supposed course ' 
of action would dimimsh the sum of pleasures if generally 
pursued, or that it does so for the majority of those who pursue 
it ? The former meaning is not to the purpose, when wo are 
considering the question whether the liv es actually lived by men 
bring them less pleasure on the whole than the same men would 
experience if they lived differently Supposing a moral obliga- 
tion upon the individual to act according to general rules, it will 
of course he his duty to consider whether any course of action 
which, as adopted by himself, is productive of a preponderance of 
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pleasiu'Cj \TOiild Lave a like xesiilt if generally adopted. But no 
suck consideration can affect the question wliether the line o£ 
action^ actually pin*sued h}- this man or that, is consistent with 
the attainment by those persons of the maximmn of pleasure 
possible for them. On this question the fact that the same line 
of aetioUj if pm*sued by other people than those who do in fact 
pinsne it, would diminish the balance of pleasmn possible for 
those other people, has simply no bearing' at all. In this regard 
each particular action or coinse of action must stand upon its 
own merits. If the morality of the action — the question whether 
it is morally gnod or bad — depends on the balance of pleasm-e or 
pain that will result from it — ^not from appai'ently similar actions 
done by other men, but from that particular action as done by 
the person who does it, and under the circumstances under which 
it is done ; and if we cannot be sine that the particular action 
diminishes the balance of pleasm'es which, given the circum- 
stances of the case and the desires and aversions of the agent, 
was really possible, as little can we be sm'e whether that par- 
tieidar action is morally good or bad, whether it should be done 
or should not be done. 

344. It ma,y be objected, however, that this uncertainty can 
only continue, so long as we confine our consideration to the 
consequences of the particular action to the agent himself ; that 
it must disappear when we take into account its consequences to 
society in general, as on Utilitarian principles we are bound to 
do. But is this so ? It must he remembered that we are sup- 
posing the principles of Hedonistic Utilitarianism to be strictly 
carried out. According to them ultimate value lies in pleasures 
as such, not in the pei'sons enjoying' them. A pleasmn of a 
certain intensitj', enjoyed by three persons, is of no more value 
than a pleasure of threefold intensity enjoyed by one. It must 
be remembered also that the question relates to the pleasm'e- 
giving eff'ects of particular actions, not of kinds of action. iN’ow 
actions are no doubt sometimes done, in regard to which it 
would be idle to doubt that the pain, or loss of pleasm'e, which 
they cause to others far outweighs any pleasm’e, or relief from 
pain, which they bring to those concerned in doing' them. But 
is this the case with the every-day actions which men of a high 
moral standard would condemn, and to which the moral reformer 
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\70uld seek to put an end ? Is it really possible to measure the 
addition to the pleasure of others, or diminution of their pains, 
that would be caused by the agent’s abstaining from any such 
an act — -which, on the hypotlicsis, yields him the most mtcn«o 
pleasure of which for the time he is capable, or it would not be 
done — against the loss of pleasure which ho would thereby 
undergo? The loss of pleasure would a ary indefinitely with^ 
different persons, it would be different in the same person at! 
different times, according to the degree of that susceptibility * 
upon which the intensity of the pleasure which is for the tmie 
most intense for the mdividual depends How can wo bo surd 
that, in all or m most cases where such actions arc done, the 
certain loss of pleasure or increase of pain to each individualy 
which, taking him as he is on occasion of each action, would be 
implied m his acting otherwise than he docs, would bo so over- 
balanced by increase of pleasure or decieaso of pam to others, 
that the total sum of pleasure enjoyed by the oggiegato of mtn, 
taking them as the] are, would bo greater than it is ? 

845 If our supposed Hedonistic enquirer follows out these 
considerations to their legitimate conclusion, they are likely at ^ 
least to have a modifying influence on any zeal which may liavo 
possessed him for reformmg current morahty m himstlf and 
others They will at least make him less confident m 3 udging 
that men, as the^ are, should act otherwise than they do, less 
confident m any methods of increasing the enjoyments of man- 
kind, and m consequence more ready to let things take their ^ 
cour-e * But after all,* it may he said, ‘ this may mean no more 
than that they wall make him kss censorious, more patient of 
the failings of mankind, more abve to the slowness of the 
process b) which alone anj amelioration of the human lot can be 
achieved Ihc conclusion suppos.'d to be amved at amounts to 
no more than this, that, if "wc would increase tlie sum of enjoj- 
muits at anj time ojku to rocu, wc must first change their 
desires and their surroundings The cnqmrer who is m doubt 
whether or no he «houId lulcrfeni wath some custom, or resist 
some inclination of lus ovm, with a v lew to incitasing human 
enjoyments, may admit that by so doing he cannot make the 
balance of pleasure greater than it at any time hap^iuis to be, 
so long as men and circumstance^ ruuom what at the time they 
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are ; but be may bope tbat bis personal sacrifice, bis disturbance 
(necessarily pauiful in itself) of miscbievous class conventions, 
will so alter men and circumstances as to make tbe balance of 
enjoyments greater in tbe future than it at present is. Tbis 
bope should be enough to induce any one, who does not need to 
be attracted by tbe glory of present recognised success, ^‘'to spurn 
delights and live laborious days.'*'’ 

Now it is quite true tbat there is nothing in his acceptance of 
tbe supposed principles, however logically be applies them, to 
prevent our enquirer, if be is of sanguine temper, from hoping 
for an increase in tbe nett sum of human enjoyments. Tbe 
question is whether they warrant him in believing tbat by any 
self-denial or reforming energy on bis part tbe result can be 
affected. Tbe ^vulgar'’ Utilitarian notion, of course, is tbat it 
is men^s own fault that they are not happier on tbe whole than 
they are ; tbat it is open to them by then’ own action to increase 
the sum of tbeb enjoyments ; tbat they ought to do so ; tbat 
every one is responsible for contributing as much as be can, 
according to his lights and powers, to tbe stock of human 
happiness. But our enquire!’, following out tbe principles of 
philosophical Utilitarianism, will be apt to doubt tbe justification 
of tbis belief, whatever be may think of its origin and service- 
ableness. ^ Tbe course of a man'’s action,’’ be will say, ' depends on 
tbe pleasmes and pains tbat have happened to come in bis way, 
through a chain of events over which be has bad no control. 
These determine bis desires and aversions, which in turn deter- 
mine bis actions and through them to some extent the pleasures 
and pains of bis futiue. No initiative by tbe individual any- 
where occurs. Desires indeed may arise in a man which be has 
not felt before, and may lead to action which increases tbe stock 
of human enjoyment; but they can only arise because some 
pleasures have fallen to bis lot tbat be bad not exi^erienced 
before. Clearly then there is no alternative but to let tbe world 
have its way, and my own inclinations have their way. I may 
indulge tbe bope tbat tbe result wOl be some diminution of tbe 
misery of mankind. There may be observable tendencies wliieb 
encourage tbis bope. New pleasures may arise for men in tbe 
natural course of events, which will so modify their action as in 
tbe f utiu’e to yield more pleasure on tbe whole than they have 
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had in the past The inclinations which I find m myself, and 
M Inch arise from pleasures that I ha\ e experienced, may contri- 
bute to this result It may turn out that I have a taste which 
renders me a medium of increased pleasure to mankind But, 
whether it pro\ c so or no, that I should follow my tastes and 
inclinations is the only possibility * 

346 There is no ground for surmising that any so distinct 
conclusion is consciously arrixed at even by the most thorough- 
going speculatu e Hedonists, except under the influence of self- 
indulgent liabits uhieh are quite independent of their theories, 
and may be common to them with men who m theory are 'As- 
cetics^ But if it IS the logical is»uo of tlicir theoiy, though a 
real consciousness of duty, which the theory fails to mterpret, 
may pievent its dihtinct avowal even in tlie most secret dialogue 
of the soul ivith itself, it can scarcely fail to w eaken their actual 
luitiatu e in good w orks In a man of strong spoculativ c mtcrest 
a suspicion tliat his thcoiy docs not justify his practice cannot go 
for nothing Now that the above conclusion is the logical issue 
of the Hedonistic theory is what no one, aware of the extent to 
which that theory is adopted, and superior to the temptation of 
sconng a dialectical victory, would wish to make out if he could 
help it But how is the conclusion to bo avoided ? If men at any 
given time are getting as much pleasure as under the conditions is 
possible for them — and that this is the case seems the uecessarj | 
inference from the Hedonistic principles stated — the only way of 
increasing the sum will bo by altering their possibilities of 
pleasuie, by changing the conditions 111 the way of imagmation 
and desire, which determine tlie greatest sUm of pleasure possible 
for men as they are in such a way that a larger sum shall be 
possible for them in the futuic The Hedonist may hope that 
such an alteration will come about either through some benefi- 
cence of nature, or through the effort of every man to compass 
means of attaining the pleasures which he most desires and 
avoiding the pains which he most dishkes But how, according 
to his doctrine should any one try to change the couise of life 
to which habit and mclmation lead him, in order to produce 
such an alteration? Such an attempt would imply that an / 
alteration of what pleases or pains him most can ho an object 
to a man, to whom yet, upon the hypothesis, desire for the | 
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pleasure wMcli most attracts Him, aversion from tire pain whicH 
most repels him in imagination, is the only possible motive; 
and is not this a contradiction ? 

347. If the speculative Hedonist, then, anxious about his duty 
in the world, once comes to put to himself the cpiestion, why he 
should trouble himself about a duty in the world at all, it would 
seem that he can logically answer the question in only one way ; 
however inconsistent the answer may be with the fact that he 
cannot help asking the question. He must conclude that he has 
no duty in the world, according to the sense in which he natu- 
rally uses the word — ^no duty other than a necessity of following 
the inclination for that which from time to time presents itself 
to him as his greatest pleasm-e, or the aversion from Avhat pre- 
sents itself as his greatest pain. He must explain the seeming 
consciousness of duty as best he can, by supposition of its arising 
from antagonism between aversion from some apprehended pain 
of punishment or shame, and inclination to some anticipated 
pleasure. As the vulgar understand the phrases ^ should do ^ or 
'■ ought to do — as he himself understands them in his unphilo- 
sophical moments — he must count it absurd to say that anything 
ought to be done by himself or any one else, which is not done j 
absm-d, that is, if it is taken to imply that any one has any real 
option of acting otheiwise than as, under imagination of a 
greatest pleasure or greatest pain, he in fact does act, or that 
there is a happiness actually open to men as they are, which by 
their own fault they throw away. The whole phraseology of 
obligation, in short, upon Hedonistic principles can best be 
explained by a theory which is essentially the same as that of 
Hobbes, and which in Platons time was represented by the dictum 
of certain Sophists that ^ Justice is the interest of the stronger/ 
A few words will explain the form in which such a theory would 
naturally present itself to one who made the legitimate deduc- 
tions fi’om the principles in question. 

348. The contemplation of certain actions by the individual, as 
actions which he ought to do, implies at once that they can be 
done, and that they are such as the individual, if left to his 
natural desire for pleasure and aversion from pain, would not do. 
But, upon Hedonistic principles, except through some deshe for 
pleasure -or aversion from pain they could not be done. The 
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(listmctiOQ o£ them, tlicn, mu&t ho in the kmd of pleasure or 
^xim i\hich the indnidiial contemplates os his inducement to do 
them It must be a pleasure or pain which ho looks for from 
the agcne> of others., who Iia\c power to reward or punish him — 
to rcwanl or punish him, if with nothings else, }ct with 'in 
approial or dtsapptoMl to which ho is so <.00511110 tliat the 1 
approi-nl m'l} m his imi,fina(ioii outweigh e\cr} other pleasure, j 
the di 5 appro\*al e\cry other pim Thus the cou«tiousness 'I * 
ouglit to do this or tint' must be interpreted as ex|Ui\alcnt to 
tlic consciousness that it is cx^iected of me b^ others, wlio arc 
'stronger' than I am m Uie sense that thej lia\e power to 
reward or pmusli me — wlicihcr these 'others' are represented 
b^ the cimI magistrate or b} some public opinion, whctlicr tho 
rewards and punbibineiits procex'ding from them arc m tho nature 
of wint we call ph36ical, or what wo call mcntil, pleasure and 
pain. It 13 their uitere«t which is tho ultimate foundation of 
the judgment, on the {urt of the tiiduidual, that ho ought or 
ought not. Tins judgment onl^ represents the interest of tho 
indiNidual, m so far as that which ho presents to himself as Ins 
greatest pleasure or pain lias como to depend n]>on his forecast of 
the will or sentiment of tho others, who aro stronger than ho 
The better and worse a-X«f, or simply, being cquinlent to tho 
greater pleasure and greater pun simpl), the morally better and 
worse arc the greater pltasuro md pain of tliose who haio power 
to rcwanl and punish, and who through lliat jKiwcr aro able so 
to aitect tho imagination of mdmduals ns to mako it seem a 
greatest pleasure to please them, a greatest pain to di&plcase ' 
them. So far as m any society this power rests, directly or 
indirectly, with tho majority, the morally better for any member 
of that society will lie the greater pleasure of tho greater number, 
not how e\ cr because that greater number is the greater number, 
but because it possesses tho power described 1 ho action of the 
individual will be morally good, according as tho greater pleasure 
of tho individual — which is his only possible motive— corrcspoiuls 
wath the greater pleasure of the stronger, m the sense evplamed, 
and thus leads him to do what is expected of him by tho 
stronger He is counted a good man when this is habitually 
the ease with him His conscience is that sympathy with the { 
feeling of tho stronger, m virtue of which an action that would I 
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' displease the stronger,, and therefore he morally had, becomes 
painful to him on the contemplation. An action which a man 
does ^from sense of duty,^ irrespectively, as it seems, of antici- 
■ pated pleasm’e or pain, really represents a sympathetic sense of 
what is expected of him, which makes the contemplated pain of 
; not doing it outweigh any pleasure to he gained hy a contrary 
course. PerhaiDs he has no definite notion of any particular 
persons who expect it of him ; perhaps there are no such persons ; 
hut his feeling about it is the result of a like feeling on the part 
of his ancestors, which, as felt hy them, was directed to some de- 
finite source of hope or fear. Between fear of the sword or stick, 
and the sort of conscience which is said neither to fear punishment 
nor hope for reward, the gap seems wide, hut it may not perhaps 
be too wide for evolution and hereditary ti’ansmission to fill. 

349. Some such account of the ^phenomena of morality* seems 
the most logical which, upon Hedonistic principles, can be 
arrived at. If we admit that the only possible motive to action 
is desire for some pleasure or aversion from some pain, it offers 
the most consistent method of explaining that which all must 
admit to he the distinguishing thing in morality — the appear- 
ance, namely, of there being another standard of value than 
pleasm-e, of there being actions that proceed from another motive 
. than desire for pleasure. If the question is asked, how that 
i which is said to he the moral good and criterion, viz. the greatest 
i nett smn of pleasures for the greatest number, can he a good or 
/ object of desire to the iudividual, who on the hypothesis can 
I only deshe his own pleasure, it may he replied that we are not 
I called upon to consider it such an object of desire to him at all. 
On the contrary, in calling an action morally good we imply some 
element of repugnance to the desire of the j)erson for whom it is 
morally good. It is not good as satisfying any natural desire for 
j pleasure on his part, i. e. any such desire as he would have if left 
to himself. It is as causing pleasure to others, not to him, that it 
1 has come to he reckoned good. His interest in doing it is merely 
f the result of the relation in which the action stands to others, as 
5 a source of pleasme to them and therefore approved by them. He 
does it as a means of gaining the pleasure of their approval, or 
of avoiding the pain of punishment or shame — ^the pleasure and 
pain to which for the time he happens to he most sensitive. 
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Again, upon this theory, we are saved, the embarrassment o£ 
having to explain Iioiv, if the individual always chooses what 
pleases him best, he can miss a moral good which consists m or 
implies the greatest sum of pleasure jwssible for him According 
to it, that which is morally best for the individual is not h%s 
greatest pleasure, hut the greatest pleasure for those who can 
reward and punish him, who can make their approval and 
disapproval objects of his desire and aversion Thus though he 
always chooses the greatest unagmcd pleasure, the mdividua?s 
acts may conflict with the morally best, unless desire for reward 
or approval, aversion from punishment or disapproval, keep his 
action in constant corrcspoodi-nce with the interest of those who 
mate morality There is no need then to attempt any impossible 
* moral anthmetic,"* any balance of the extent and durability of 
certam pleasures agamst the intensity of others, with a view to 
showing that the immoral man misses the greatest sum of 
pleasure possible to him It is not his greatest pleasure, but the 
greatest pleasure of *■ the stronger,' which forms the issue in all 
questions of morality No question need be raised between 
what ‘seems' good and wliat ‘is' good That which in the 
long run seems to those who wield the forces of society most 
conducive to their pleasure, is really so, and the strongest force 
in society tends to become equivalent, directly or indirectly, to 
that of the majority so that a man’s duty — that which he 
‘ ought to do,' or which he feels is expected of him — tends to be 
that sort of action which conduces to the greatest happmess of 
the greatest number But as there is no fixedness or finality 
either in the ruling influence of society, or in the modes of 
action which those who exercise this influence find most for 
their pleasure, no final or absolute judgment can be given as to 
the morally better or worse Within certain limits the standard 
of morality fluctuates 

350 So much for the course of speculation which a logical 
mind, starting from the principles on which Utilitarianism has 
generally been founded, is likely to follow In order to illustrate 
more definitely the weakening of moral initiative likely to result 
from it, we will suppose our enquirer, having been touched by a 
scruple as to his continuance in some practice in which, like 
others of his class, he has mdulged, and which is not condemned 
c c 
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either by law or public opinion, to be examining* this scruple in 
the light of liis Hedonistic philosophy. Let the enquirer he 
some one so circumstanced as was C. J. Fox, and let gambling he 
the practice in question. Let us suppose a dialogue within the 
soul, excited by the suggestion that the practice is morally bad 
and ought to be given up. 

‘ How can it be morally bad ? I have come to the con- 
clusion that the morally bad means that which conflicts with 
the will of the stronger, or, as the Utilitarians say, with a 
law enforced by some sanction, either the legal sanction or the 
popular sanction ; but no such law is broken by the practice in 
question.'' 

‘ You forget the other sanctions, the religious and the natural.' 

' If I forget the religious sanction, this shows that to me it is 
not a sanction. It is a purely subjective sanction, consisting in 
fear of the pains of another world. As a matter of fact, I do not 
find any ostensibly divine prohibition of gambling, sanctioned 
by the threat of such pains ; but, if I did, it would not affect 
me, for it cannot be proved that such pains Avill ever be endured, 
and I do not happen to be afraid of them.' 

‘But the natural sanction? In gambling you are violating 
a law enforced by a natural sanction, as you will find when 
the painful consequences of yom* gambling propensities in due 
course of nature come to be felt.’ 

‘Here at any rate we are shifting our ground. The first 
suggestion was that the practice was morally bad, and it would 
not be so if it were contrary to a law enforced by naiaral sanc- 
tions ; if, in the natural coiusc of things and without the inter- 
vention of any social force, it led to an overbalance of pain. 
But liow can it be shown that in gambling I violate a law 
enforced by a natuml sanction? There is no doubt about the 
intense pleasure I find in gambling, as measured, according to 
our principles, by my intense desire to gamble. The pleasures 
that I am supposed to foi'go by gnmbling might not be pleasures 
to me; and, as for any future pains likely to result from the 
]iraclicc, they will sc-arcely be so intense, when my skin is 
ha nhutd against many pangs which wovdd be formidable if 
UiiHficd now, us to be compared with the pleasure I now find in 
foliuwing my bent.’ 
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*A1j, but think oE the long succession of tiicm, how much 
tho) will amount to, when all put together' 

‘Ilut the} never wall be put togctlier I may fairly hope 
that one will be over, and rLlicxcd by some interval of pltasuro, 
before another begins Unbroken tontinuance of even slight 
pam 1 ", no doubt, awful to anticipate But tlierc is no 
ruasou to think that the pain conscijiient on this indulgence 
will bo unbroken, or that, if there were nothing to relievo it, 
I need live to endure it If I found it becoming unbearable, I 
should have tlio remedy m m} owoi hands ' 

* Ptrliapiiw chav e been arguing the question uponvv rong grounds 
The practice of gambling ina} not be demonstrably productive 
of more pam than pleasure to jou individuall}, but there can bo 
no doubt tliat it is so to society gencrall} It is true that, in 
the present state of law and of opinion, it does not viohtc anv 
nilc enforced by the political or by the popular sanction, ami 
thus, lu the rcstnctcd scn«c of the word, is not morall} bad 
But this state of law and opinion is itself in violation of a hvv 
liaviug a natural sanction — the sanction consisting in the cxcc«s 
of pain above pleasure produced b} gambling to society in 
general It is thus bad m the sense of being pernicious, just as 
Ilobbcs admittcvl that a law, though it could not bo unjiut, 
might bo pernicious It ought to be changeil, and jou ought 
to refuse to conform to it, in deference to a liigher law than that 
enforec'd bj the state or (lublic opinion, a law liaving the natural 
sanction which belongs to anj nile ncccs«ar} to the grcaltNt 
Inppincrf of the greatest number' 

MIerc are three projK)«itiou'i, each more doubtful tlun the 
other. It Is not vciy easy to show that tlio practic'o i» pcnneiou'. 
in tluit sen^e of the word which alone, os Hedonist'!, uo can 
admit, nr that more pleasure, after deduction for countcr- 
Ivil incing juiii, would at anj time be felt bj more persons if the 
prietu'c wtre eliaiigeak \ou cannot dictate to jvople wliat tlitir 
pkx.urv's hlull be If the practie-o is to padonunantl} tin- 
pli'o.Nant m it> cun^ci^uinccs to the majontv os vou saj, whv 
havt tluv nut found that out and ttopind it? But granting 
tliat it Is to, what do }ou iman bv taving tlut it ou.'hl to U 
chang\d’ llut aj juixiitlv i» aa oLh^tion on the jartffwxnlv, 
but to vvIkoi i» it a.i obhgatn a’ An obhgat on on the part t f 
C C Z 
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the several members o£ tlie society to each otbier and to the 
whole society is intelligible. But in the absence o£ any law 
either o£ the state or o£ opinion against the practice, it cannot 
be said that any such obligation is violated by the practice. An 
obligation of society to itself is unmtelligible. You say indeed 
that society ought to change the practice, because it violates a 
law enforced hy a natural sanction. But here you are the victim 
of a figure of speech. You arc personifying ^ nature^ as an 
imponent of obligation. Stripped of figures of speech, this 
proposition is merely a repetition of that already shown to be 
doubtful, that the practice is pernicious — ^productive of more 
pain than pleasure. If it is so, that is a reason for expecting 
that society with increasing experience will see fit to refuse to 
tolerate it, but none for saying that it ought to do so. Even 
less is it a ground for saying that, while the practice continues 
to be sanctioned by society, I ought not to indulge in it. My 
taste for gambhng does not conflict either with positive law or 
with what is expected of me by society. To whom then am I 
under any obligation to renounce it ? It cannot be held that it 
is a duty which I owe to myself ; for, if there is any meaning in 
that phrase, it can only mean, according to our principles, that 
the practice tends more to my pain than to my pleasure, and 
this we have seen there is no reason for holding. If society with 
further experience changes its mind on the matter, it may then 
make it more painful for me to indulge my taste than to abstain; 
but there is no reason why I should anticipate the result of social 
conflict in this or in any other case. Indeed, according to 
Hedonistic principles, I could not if I would. Eor the present 
from time to time a strongest desire — strongest because excited 
by imagination of what is for the time my most intense pleasure 
— moves me to gamble, and I act accordingly. If society will 
furnish me with a stronger' motive for abstaining, let it do so. 
I can only await the change of law or social opinion that will 
bring such a deterrent to bear on me.^ 

351. This sort of Hedonistic fatalism seems to be logically 
inherent in all Utilitarian philosophy which founds itself on the 
principle that pleasm'e is the sole object of desire. That this 
principle may be rejected by one who yet accepts the Utilitarian 
doetrine of ultimate good, we know U-om the example of Mr. 
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Heniy Sidgwck Whether Iiis rejection of it is not really in- 
consistent uitli Ins view of the 'Smnmum Bonum^ is a point to 
be considered later. "What concerns us here is the fact that the 
principle stated is taken as the foundation of their Ethical doc- 
tnne alike by Bentham, J. S jMill and Mr H Spencer, and that, 
the more the Utilitanan plulosophy is applied to the direction of 
pri^ ate conduct, the more practically important this principle is 
likely to become, and the more likely are speculative men to 
draw from it those legitimate inferences which we have been 
considermg, to the embarrassment of their own higher impulses 
That in the most illustrious spokesmen of Utihtananism no such 
tendency has ically appeared, is explained by their pre-occupa- 
tion with great projects of political and social amehoration, 
which made their theoretical reduction of the good to pleasuie 
of quite secondary impoitancc. They had the great lesson to 
teach, that the value of all laws and institutions, the rectitude 
of all conduct, was to be estimated by reference to the well- 
being of all men, and that in the estimate of that well-bemg no 
nation or class or individual was to count above another It 
mattered little for practical purposes that they held the well- 
being of society to consist simply of the nett aggregate of 
pleasmes enjoyed by its members, and that they founded this 
view on the principle that some pleasure or other is the sole 
object of every desire The mischief latent in this prmciple 
could only appear if it occurred to them to ask the question, 
which their reforming zeal was too strong to allow them to ask, 
why they should trouble tliemselves to alter their tastes and 
habits, or those of other people It is only when this question 
has come to he commonly asked by men at once sufficiently free 
from tbe mastery either of the lower or of the higher passions, 
and with sufficient command ovei the circumstances of their 
lives, for the answer to have real influence over their conduct, 
that the theoretical consequences which we have seen to be in- 
volved m the Hedonistic prmaple become of serious practical 
import 

"We have then to consider, not so much whether the prmciple 
that pleasiu-e is the sole object of desire is itself tenable — on that 
enough has been already said m this treatise — as whether the 
doctrme which, having rejected this view of desire, professes to 
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lind the absolutely desirable or 'Summum llonuni^ for man in 
some perfection of luunau life, some realisation of human capa- 
cities, is of a kind, not only to save speculative men from that 
suspicion of there being- an illusion in their impulses after a 
hig-her life which Hedonism naturally yields, but also to guide 
those impulses in cases of honest doubt as to the right line of 
action to adopt. 
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Till: rUACTICAL VALUi: OP CTILITAKIAKISM COUPAKKD WITH THAT 
OP TllK THKOUY OP TlIK GOOD \H HUHAN' PEUPKCTlOS. 

352. Accouuino to the doctrine of this trcatiR*, as \vc Iiavc 
previously ciulcavourcJ to state it, there is a principle of self- 
development in nun, in<]ci>cmlcnt of tlie excitement of non* 
desires hy tliosc new imajjinations, ^yhicl^ prcbupjwse new expo- 
ricuccs, of plixisurc. In virtuu of this principlo ho autici|)ates 
cx|)crienco. In a certain hcnso ho makes it, instead of merely 
waitin'; to ho inado hy it. lie is capable of Iicinj; moved hy an 
idea of himsclft us becoming that whic!) ho has it in liim to ho 
— an idea wliich does not represent jirevioas experience, hut 
gradually brings an cx|)erience into being, gmdnally creates a 
tilling for itself^ in tlic bhajH; of arts, laws, inbtitutionsand liahits 
of living, which, so far ns they go, exhibit tho capabilities of 
man, define tho idea of his end, afford a positive answer to tho 
utherwiso unanswerable question, what in particular it is that 
man has it in him to become. Tho action of such an idea in tho 
individual accounts for two things which, upon tho Iledonistiu 
supposition, arc equally unaccountable. It accounts for tlie pos- 
sibility of the question, Why should I trouble about making 
myself or my neighbours other tliau wo aro? and, given tho 
question, it accounts for an answer being rendered to it, in the 
shape o£ a real initiation of effort for the improvement of human 
life. 

Tho supposition, therefore, of a free or self-objectifying spiri- 
tual agency in human history is one to which a fair analysis of 
human history inevitably leads us. But it remains to be asked 
by what rule the effort is to be guided, which wQ suppose tho 
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idea of a possible biiman perfection thus to initiate. That idea^ 
according- to our view, is primarily in man unfilled and un- 
realised; and within the experience of men it is never fully 
realised, never acquires a content adeqirate to its capacity. 
There are arts and institutions and rules of life, in which the 
human spirit has so far incompletely realised its idea of a 
possible Best; and the individual in whom the idea is at work 
will derive from it a general injunction to further these arts, to 
maintain and, so far as he can, improve these institutions. It is 
when this general injunction has to be translated into particu- 
lars that the difficulty arises. How is the essential to be dis- 
tinguished from the unessential and obstructive, in the processes 
through which an effort after the perfection of man may be 
traced ? How are the arts to become a more thorough realisa- 
tion of the ideal which has imperfectly expressed itself in them ? 
How are the institutions of social life, and the rules of conven- 
tional morality, to be cleared of the alien growths which they 
owe to the constant co-operation of selfish passions with interest 
in common good, and wdiich render them so imperfectly organic 
to the development of the human spirit? Above all, how is 
this or that individual — circumstanced as he is, and endowed, 
physically and mentally, as he is — to take part in the work? 
", When he is called upon to decide between adherence to some 
' established rule of morality and service to a particular person, or 
I to face some new combination of circumstances to which recog- 
nised rules of conduct do not seem to apply, how is he to find 
guidance in an idea which merely moves him to aim at the best 
/ and highest in conduct ? In short, as we put the difficulty 
after first stating the doctrine which finds the basis of morality 
in such an idea (§ 198) — ^ So far as it can be translated into 
practice at all, must not its effect be either a dead conformity to 
the code of customary morality, anywhere and at any time es- 
tablished, without effort to reform or expand it, or else unlimited 
licence in departing from it at the prompting- of any impulse 
which the individual may be pleased to consider a higher law ? ^ 
Unless these questions can be satisfactorily answered, it would 
seem that our theory of the basis of morality, though its adop- 
tion might save some speculative persons from that distrust of 
their own conscience to which Hedonism would naturally lead 
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them, can be of no further practical value. It may still servo 
to dis|>el tliu notion that the inclination to take one’s ca.se and 
let the world have il^ way is juatifietl by philosophy. It may 
still have an im^^rtant bearing on that examination by the 
individual of hi.s own walk and conduct, in which the question 
of motive should hold the first place; for it recognises, as the 
one motive which should be supreme, a desire which the Hedonist 
must ignore. Hut it will have no guidance to offer to the im- 
pulse which it explains, and of which it asserts the in)portance. 
In those eases in which, as we have previously ])ointcd out, the 
question. Ought this or that to be dune? has to be answered 
irrespectively of motive and with reference merely to the effects 
of actions, it will be of no avail. For tliat pnri)osc wo need 
somo conception of a 'Sumimim Bonum' or ultimate good, 
definite enough to enable us to enquire wlicibcr the effects of a 
particular action contribute to tlui end or no. But if tbc idea 
of a possible perfection of life cannot be translated into any 
definite conceptioui of wliat contributes to the attainment of 
that life, except such as arc derived from existing usage and , 
law, it cannot afford such a criterion as wo want of the value of | 
possible actiuns, when wo arc in doubt which of them should bo | 
done; for wo want a criterion that sliall be independent of law i 
and usage, while at the tame lime it shall be other than the \ 
casual convicliou of tho individual. ) 

3j3. Now, as we have more than once admitted, we can form j 
no positive conception of what the nltimato perfection of tho . 
human spirit would he; what its life would ho when all its . 
capabilities were fully realised. AVo can no more do this than 1 
wo can form a ixisitivo conception of what tliu nature of God 
in itself is. All tho notions that wo can fonn of human ex- 
cellences or virtues are in some way relative to present imper- 
fections. IVe may say pcrJiaps, with tlio Apostle, that Faith, 
Hope and Charity *alule'/ that they are not merely passing 
phases of a life which may como to enter on conditions in which 
they ^vouId ccaso to ho possible; and there may be a sense in 
which tliis is true. But when we como to speak of tho func- 
tions in whicli those virtues manifest themselves, wo find that 
WQ are speaking of functions essentially relative to a state of 
society in which it is impossiblo to suppose that tho human 
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spirit has reached its full development. ‘ Charity beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things j ^ but if all men 
had come to be what they should be, what would there be for 
Charity to bear, to hope, and to believe ? 

Though the idea of an absolutely perfect life, however, cannot 
be more to us than the idea that there must be such a life, as 
distinct from an idea of what it is — and we may admit this 
while holding that this idea is in a supreme sense foima^iye and 
influential — it does not follow that there is any difficulty in con- 
ceiving very definitely a life of the individual and of society 
more perfect, because more completely fulfilling the vocation of 
individual and society, than any which is being lived. There 
may have been a period in the history of oui* race when the idea 
of a possible perfection was a blindly moving influence ; when it 
had not yet taken sufficient effect in the ordering of life and the 
formation of virtues for reflection on these to enable men to say 
what it would be to be more perfect. But we are certainly not 
in that state now. We all recognise, and perhaps in some frag- 
mentary way practise, virtues which both carry in themselves 
unfulfilled possibilities, and at the same time plainly point out 
the direction in which their own further development is to be 
sought for. It has already been sought in this treatise to trace 
the ideal of the cardinal virtues, as recognised by the conscience 
of Christendom. In none of these would the man who came 
nearest the ideal ‘ count himself to have attained,"’ nor would he 
have any difficulty in defining the path of his fm’ther attainment. 
No one is eager enough to know what is true or make what is 
beautiful ; no one ready enough to endure pain and forgo pleasure 
in the service of his fellows ; no one impartial enough in treating 
the claims of another exactly as his own. Thus to have more 
^intellectual excellence;"’ to be more brave, temperate and just, 
in the sense in which any one capable of enquiring’ what it is to be 
more perfect would now understand these virtues, is a sufficient 
object for him to set before himself by way of answer to the 
question, so far as it concerns him individually ; while a state of 
society in which these virtues shall be more generally attainable 
and attained, is a sufficient account of the more perfect life con- 
sidered as a social good. 

! 354. It would seem then that, though statements at once 
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positive and instnictive as to the absolutely Best life may be 
bej ond our reach, } et, by help of mere honest reflection on the 
evidence of its true vocation which the human spirit has so far 
yielded in arts and sciences, in moral and political achievement, 
wc can know enough of a better hfe than oui own, of a better 
social order than any that now is, to have an available criterion 
of what IS good or bad in law and usage, and m the tendencies of 
men''s actions Ihe workmg tlicory of the end, which we derive 
from the doctrine that the ultimate good for man must be some 
full development of the human spirit in character and conduct, 
may be represented by some such question as the following 
Does this or that law or usage, this or that course of action — 
directly or indirectly, positively or as a preventive of the oppo- 
site — contiibuto to the better-being of society, as measured by 
the more general establishment of conditions favourable to the 
attainment of the recognised excellences and virtues, by the 
moio general attainment of those eseellences m some degree, oi 
by their attamment on the part of some persons m higher de- 
gree without detraction fiom the opportunities of others? In 
order to put this question we must, no doubt, have a definite 
notion of the direction in n hieh the ‘ Summum Bonum •’ is> to be 
sought, hut not of what its full attainment would actually be , 
and this, it will be found, is all that we need or can obtain for 
our guidance m estimating tlie value of laws and institutions, 
actions and usages, by their effects It will do nothing indeed 
to help us in ascertaining what the effects of any institution or 
action really are No theory whatever of the ' Summum Bonum,^ 
Hedonistic or other, can avail for the settlement of this ques- 
tion, which reqmres anal} sis of facts and circumstances, not con- 
sideiation of ends But it will sufficiently direct us m regard 
to the kind of effects we should look out for in our analysis, and 
to the value we should put upon them when ascertained 

In all cases then in which, aecordmg to the distinction pie- 
viously explained, the question at issue is not, What ought I to 
be? but, What ought to be done? the criterion 3ust stated 
should be our guide in answermg it As we have seen, the 
question, What ought I to be? includes the question, What 
ought to be done ? for I am not what I ought to be — mj 
character and motives aie not what they should he — imless my 
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actions^ in virtue of their effects^ are such as ought to he done. 
But, as we have also seen, for that purpose which the question. 
Am I what I ought to be? mainly serves in ethical develop- 
ment — the pni’pose, namely, of self -reproval and consequent in- 
citement of the effort to he better — no elaborate enquiry into the 
effects of actions done is commonly needed. So far, however, as 
such an enquiry is involved in the process of self-examination, 
the criterion to be employed in the valuation of effects will be 
such as we have described. It will have to be employed, again, 
in all cases where we are judging the actions of others, whose 
state of character is ineognisable by ns, or considering- whether 
outward action of a certain kind, irrespectively of motives, is 
good or bad, whether certain institutions or practices of society 
should be maintained or given up — these being all questions 
solely of effect. It is a criterion, indeed, which wdll seldom come 
to the front, even in the minds of those who are most clearly 
aware that it is their criterion, because in all ordinary cases of 
disinterested doubt as to the value of institutions and usages, 
and of actions in which w^e are not om-selves concerned, the 
question which occupies u4 is, What under all the conditions of 
the case are the effects actually produced? not. What is the 
value of the effects ? But it should be, and (as we hold) with 
all men who have assimilated the higher moral culture of 
Christendom really is, the measure of value which is kept in 
view in the effort to ascertain the effects of action, and which -is 
tacitly applied in the estimate of all ascertained effects that are 
susceptible of moral valuation. 

355. The Utilitarian, if he can bring himself to attend to 
what is here advanced, will probably say that in ordinary cases 
and for practical purposes he can accept oiu- criterion, but that 
' he cannot regard it as ultimate or scientific, and that it fails us 
just in those cases where an ultimate or scientific criterion is 
needed, beeause in them the rules of established morality are 
insuffieient or inapplicable. Pie will not object to measure the 
better-being of society in an ordinary way ' by the more general 
establishment o£ conditions favourable to the attainment of the 
recognised excellences and virtues, by the more general attain- 
ment of those excellences in some degree, or by their attainment 
on the part of some persons in higher degree without detraction 
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from tlie opportunities of others/ because he mil hold that these 
recognised Mrtucs and excellences represent an incalculable ac- 
cumulation of experience as to the modes in which the largest 
balance of pleasure may be obtained Their exeicise according 
to him docs not constitute thc*Summum Bonum/ but under 
ordinary conditions it is an ascertained means to it ‘Is there 
then/ the reader may ash ns, ‘ any practical difference between 
the Utilitarian eritonon and jours? You say that the effects 
of actions, institutions, etc, arc to be \alued according to then 
relation to the production of personal excellence, moral and in- 
tellectual The Utilitarian does not deny this, but whereas, 
according to jou, the excellence is itself the ultimate end, ac- 
cordmg to the Utilitarian it has its \alue only as a means — 
speahing generally, a necessary and unfailing means — to the 
production of the largest possible sum of pleasure Since you 
aro both agreed, then, that the effects to be loohed at m all 
ordmary moral ^ aluation arc effects that liaN c a bearing on men- 
tonous character, whether tbcic be a further end bejond that 
character or no, the several cntcria come to pictty much the 
same thmg. It will only be m exceptional cases that any differ- 
ence between the two views of the criterion need appear, in the 
estimation, for instance, of some practice (such as vivisection 
may perhaps be reckoned) which stands m no ascertained rela- 
tion, direct or indirect, to the maintenance, advancement, oi 
diffusion of meritorious conduct, or in the estimation of some 
exceptional act to which the general rule, that the nett maxi- 
mum of possible pleasure is only to be reached by following the 
paths of recognised virl-ue, is rendered inapplicable by some 
peculianty in the circumstances of the case or in the position of 
the agent Heie the Utilitarian must apply his ultimate crite- 
rion directly He must seek to ascertam the balance of pleasure 
or pam resulting from the particular practice or action, without 
the help of those records of prolonged ohserv ation upon pleasure- 
giving and pain giving consequences which the established 
rules of morality in effect supply This is no doubt a difficult 
task, but, upon the theory which rejects the Hedonistic cal- 
culus as criterion on the ground that virtuous character and con- 
duct IS an end m itself, is any entenon in such cases available 
at all?^ 
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356. Now it is satisfactory to acknowledge that the theory of 
the criterion for which we are arguing does not for practical 
purposes differ much from the UtilitariaUj so long as the Utili- 
tarian view of the criterion is not founded — as it generally has 
been, and perhaps logically should, be — on the Hedonistic theory 
of motives. The doctrine that pleasure is the only possible object 
of desire logically excludes the possibility of aspiration for per- 
sonal holinessj of effort after goodness for its own sake. According 
to it the state of will and character which we have previously 
used the phrase ^ purity of heart ' to describe, is not only an im- 
realisable ideal, but an ideal which cannot excite desire for its 
attainment at all. This theory of motives, therefore, is incom- 
patible in principle with the whole ^dew of the nature of virtue, 
as issuing from a character in which the interest in being good 
is dominant, already set forth in this treatise. But if the Utili- 
tarian is committed to no more than a certain doctrine of the 
criterion of morality — the doctrine that the value of actions and 
institutions is to be measiu'ed in the last resort by their effect on 
the nett sum of pleasures enjoyable by all human, or perhaps by 
all sentient, beings, the difference between him and one who 
would substitute for this ‘ nett sum, etc.'’ ' the fulfilment of human 
capacities ’ may be practically small. A desire for the enjoyment 
of pleasm’e by others — whether in the lai’gest quantity possible, 
or in some more positively conceivable form — is so entirely dif- 
ferent from desire for a pleasure that, if the Utilitarian considers 
his *■ Summum Bonum,’ or any limited form’ of it, to be a possible 
object of desire to the individual, he clears himself practically, 
even though it be at the sacrifice of consistency, fi’om charge- 
ability with any such theory of motives as would exclude the 
possibility of a ‘‘pure heart.’ 

"We are brought, then, to this point. The Utilitarian theory 
of ultimate good, if founded upon the Hedonistic theory of 
motives, we have found to be ^ intrinsically unavailable for sup- 
plying motive or guidance to a man who wishes to make his life 
better,"’ because that theory of motives, when argued out, appears 
to exclude, not indeed the hope on the part of the individual that 
his own life and that of mankind may become better, i. e. more 
pleasant, but the belief that it can rest ■with him to exercise any 
initiative, whether in the way oi resistance to inclination or of 
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painful interference with usage, whicli may afEect the result "We 
saw reason to think that this logical consequence of the theoiy 
tended to have at least a weakening influence upon life and con- 
duct, and that there was accordingly a practical reason for seeking 
a substitute in another theory of ultimate good But the question 
now arises whether this substitute shall be sought, according to 
the previous argument of this tieatise, in a theory which would 
place the '^Summum Bonum^ m a perfection of human life, not 
indeed positively definable by us, but havmg an identity w ith the 
virtuous life actually achieved by the best men, as having for 
its prmciple the same will to be perfect, or rather m a levision 
of the Utilitarian theory, which shall make it independent of 
the Hedonistic theory of motucs, while letammg the account of 
the * Summum Bonum ’ as a maximum of possible pleasure We 
wiU endea^our to consider candidly what the latter alternative 
lias to recommend it 

SSy It is noticeable m the first place that, if the Utilitaiian 
doctrme of the chief good as entenon — the doctrine that the great- 
est possible sum of pleasures is the end by reference to which the 
value of actions is to be tested — is dissociated from the Hedonistic 
doctrine of motives, though it may be cleared from habihty to 
bad practical effects, it has also lost what has been in fact its 
chief claim to the acceptance of ordinary men The process of 
its acceptance has been commonly this Because there is pleasure 
m all satisfaction of desire, men liave come to thmk that the 
object of desire is always some pleasure, that every good is a 
pleasure From this the inference is natural enough that a 
greatest possible sum of pleasures is a greatest possible good — 
at any rate till it is pomted out that the possibility of desiring a 
sum of pleasures, which never can be enjoyed as a sum, would 
wot follow flora tbo fact that tbo bbjoot of desiio was always 
some imagmed pleasure But once drop the notion tliat pleasure , 
IS tlie sole thing desired, and the question anses why it should ^ 
be deemed that which ^in our calm moments' is to be counted 
the sole thing desirable, so that the ^alue of all which men do or 
which concerns them is to he measured simply by its tendency 
to produce pleasure We suppose ourselves now to be aigumg 
with men who admit the possibiUly of dismterested motives, who 
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value cliaracter according' as it is habitually actuated by them j 
who neither understand by such motives desii-es for that kind of 
pleasure of which the contemplation of another's pleasure is the 
condition^ nor allow themselves to suppose that, g-rauting* bene- 
volence to be always a desire to produce pleasure, it is there- 
fore a desire for {i.e. to enjoy) pleasure. Why, we ask such 
persons, do you take that to be the one thing ultimately desirable, 
which you not only admit to be not the sole thing desii’ed, but 
which you admit is not desii'ed in those actions which you esteem 
the most ? 

358. It may be surmised that the chief attraction which the 
Hedonistic criterion has had for such persons has lain in its 
apparent definiteness. The conception of the ‘ Summum Bonum,' 
as consisting in a greatest possible nett sum of pleasiues, has 
seemed to afford a much more positive and intelligible criterion 
than the conception of a full realisation of human capacities, 
which we admit to be only definable by reflection on the partial 
realisation of those capacities in recognised excellences of cha- 
racter and conduct. It promises an escape, too, from the circle 
in which, as already observed, we seem to move, when we say 
that we ought to do so and so because it is virtuous or noble to do 
it, and then have to explain what is virtuous or noble as what 
' we ought to do. A Summum Bonum ' consisting of a greatest 
. possible sum of pleasures is supposed to be definite and intelligible, 

; because every one knows what pleasure is. But in what sense 
‘ does every one know it ? If only in the sense that every one 
can imagine the renewal of some pleasure which he has enjoyed, 
it may be pointed out that pleasures, not being enjoyable in a 
sum — to say nothing of a greatest possible sum — cannot be 
imagined in a sum either. Though this remark, however, might 
be to the purpose against a Hedonist who held that desire could 
only be excited by imagined pleasure, and yet that a greatest' 
sum of pleasure was an object of desire, it is not to the purpose 
against those who merely look on the greatest sum of pleasures 
as the true criterion, without holding that desire is only excited 
by imagination of pleasure. They will reply that, though we 
may not be able, strictly speaking, to imagine a sum of pleasm-es, 

- every one knows what it is. Every one knows the difference 
between enjoying- a longer succession of jpleasures and a shorter 
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one, a f,\iccc&s\on of more micni>e ami a (tuccCK^Ion of Itss intense 
plea-sure^, a faJcc<ssIon of pleasures lt•s.^ inlcmjplcil by [win and » 
one more intcmiptctl. In Uiti fcn<e every one knows the dif« 
ference l)ct\vccn enjoWn,' a lar^r Mun of pluisuivs and enjo^ in^ 
a smaller sum. He knows the dtlfctvnce also l>otwceu a larger 
number of |>er<ons or feuticut bcin^ and a snuller one. Ho | 
attaches therefore a dcHnite meaning to the enjoyment of a| 
{greater nett amount of plca--urc by a ^vittr numKr of beinj;'*, i 
and has a dctinite critcHon for di>tin;;inNhin^ .1 l>ctter action ' 
from a vvorK*! m the tendency of the one, as com^ured with the 
other, to |ir\<luco a fjaattf amount of pltustire to a greater* 
number of {•ctvonK. 

359. The ability, however, tocomiciiea brger sum of pleaj>ure 
with a (•mailer in the Mtne expbinni — as we might compre .v 
longer time with a i>hortcr — is (piite a dilTin.nt thing from 
ability to conceivo a gjvate»t j«viv}.ible mvuv of pleasures, or to 
attach any meaning to that phrase. It K'cms, imUx-d, to bo ^ 
intrinsically as unmeaning os it would be to s|>cak of a gnatisit 
powiblc quantity of time or space. The Mini of plia«ures plainly 
admits of hukiinite incivase, with the continued cxUUiuo of 
K'utftnt beings caiuble of pleaj»uiv. It is grvatcr lod.iy tlian it 
VV. 1 S ^catenlay, and, imtcAS it hxs suddenly come to p.i.KS tluat ex* 
IKrIenecs of lain oulnumbtr cxitcricnccs of pleasure, it will bo 
gnatcrto>morrow’tlun it is today; but itwill never bo complete 
while iicnticntlK;ingticxiiit. To&ay that ultimate good is a greatest I 
|)osiiih]o hum of pleohurcs, ()trictiy taken, is to My tliat it is an 
end which for ever recedes; which is not only unall.vin.\h\o but 
from the nature of the ea>e can never bo more nearly appro.iehcd; 
and bucli un end clearly cannot servo the piiri>OM of a criterion, 
by enabling us to dibtinguisb actions which bring men nearer 
to it from those that do not. Are wo then, Biucc the notion of 
a greatest i>o&bibIo sum of pleasures is (1ms unavailable, to under* 
stand that in applying the Utilitarian criterion wo merely approve 
one action in cotnjiariboii with another, ns tending to yield more 
plia&urc to mote beings capable of pleasure, witliout rcfciencc to 
a 'Suminum Bonum' or ideal of a perfect stite of existence at 
all? But without such reference is tlicre any meaning in ap- 
proval or diwpproval at all ? It is intelligible tlut without such 
rcfcrcnco the larger sum of pleasures should ho desired os against 
D d 
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the less ; on supposition of benevolent impulses^ it is intelligible 
that the -larger sum should be desired by a man for others as 
I well as for himself. But the desii-e is one thing, the approval of 
'it — the judgment ^in a calm horn-'* that the desire of the action 
( moved by it is reasonable — is quite another thing. Without 
some ideal — however indeterminate — of a best state of existence, 
' with the attainment of which the approved motive or action may 
be deemed compatible, the approval of it would seem impossible. 
Utilitarians have therefore to consider whether they can employ 
a criterion of action, as they do employ it, without some idea of 
ultimate good ; and, since a greatest possible sum of pleasures is 
a phrase to which no idea really corresponds, what is the idea 
which really actuates them in the employment of their criterion. 

I 360. When, having duly reflected on these points, we try (if 
; the expression may be pardoned) to make sense of the Utilitarian 
theory — bearing in mind at once its implication of the conception 
of a ‘ Summum Bonum,"’ and the impossibility that of pleasm-es, 
so long as sentient beings continue to enjoy themselves, there 
should be any such greatest sum as can satisfy the conception — 
. we cannot avoid the conclusion that the ^ Summum Bonum ■’ which 
the Utilitarian contemplates is not a sum of pleasures, but a 
certain state of existence j a state in which all human beings, or 
' all beings of whose consciousness he supposes himself able to take 
; account, shall live as pleasantly as is possible for them, without 
I one gaining pleasm’e at the expense of another. The reason why 
^ he approves an action is not that he judges it likely to make an 
addition to a sum of pleasures which never comes nearer com- 
pletion, but that he judges it likely to contribute to this state of 
general enjoyable existence. If he says that the right object for 
a man is to increase the stock of human enjoyments, it is pre- 
sumable that he is not really thinking of an addition to a sum 
of pleasant experiences, however large, which might be made and 
yet leave those who had had the experiences with no more of the 
goo(i in possession than they had before. He does not mean that 
a thousand experiences of pleasure constitute more of a good than 
nine himdred experiences of the same intensity, or less of a good 
than six hundred of a double intensity. He is thinking of a 
good consisting in a certain sort of social life, of which he does 
not particularise the nature to himself further than by conceiving 
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it aj> 'i pUai^nt lift to all who ^luro 111 and as one of winch 
all lia\c the cnjovincnt, if not cf[uin), }ct none at the co^t of 
otI)cn>. 11) incrcaj^ni;' the btock of tiijO) mcnti he means cnahhu^ 
more iHrMjns to lue pIca^ntl),or with IcbS interruption from 
jiain Ihe tjood winch ho lias before Imn is not an , 

of )lca ure*^ hnt i plca.sant life — \ life at all tnnea ami fur all ' 
perhons as phn ant, as httle uiirretl b) pnn, as [xia&tblc, but 
,;ootl, 5 a a life in winch the jH.rroiis h\m,' are happ) or enjoy 
tlicm^Ke^, not a i life into \ Inch bO mui) cnjojmcnts arc 
crouclc'd 

SGI Now the objection to this conception of a chief good is 
not tfut, K) fir as it goo, it i» otficrwite th 111 (me Vicunfing 
to our Mew, vnico (Iicre is plcibure in all realisation of c ipicit), 
the life 111 which human ( ijULitics bhould I>o full) rcilibcal would 
nc'tcsNinl) Ik? a jikxsaiit life* 'Ihe objection is that, iiistc id of 
liaMiig til it dcntiiteiicss which, bexauH. ill hnow wliat plc^aburc ib, 
it ftxmcnl it firut to promuc, it turns out on ton idcnlion to be 
bO ib&traet and imlcnmtc It tells us notlnng of th it life to the 
altnnmcnt of whtcli our ictioiis must conlnbule if the) are to 
bo wliat the) bhuuld be, but merel) that it would bo as pleisant 
as pONiible for ill persoitx,or for ill beings of who econ ciotism^s 
we can tale iteouiit 'ihe ipicdtion is wlielher in thmkmgof an 
abcolutcl) desirihle life, xs the end h) refereiieu to winch the 
elTexts of our ictioiis ire to bo ealucHl, our \ lew must bo counuc'd 
to the mere <pia 1 it) of its unwer^il pluis.nitiieas, iiid whether in 
conseipieiiee produelu ity of ph-asure is the ulUmilo ground on 
wineli letions are to be ap| rovesj lliu Mew for winch wo plead 
lb that the ipuility of tho abbohitely desiriblo life, winch renders 
it such in inan^s thoughts, is that it bhall be tho full rcilisitioii | 
of lus ca[ leities, tliat although pleasure mubt ho incidental to 
such reallocation, it is in no w ly distmetwe of it, being enpiill) 
incidental to any unimpeded aetiMty, to tho cxerciso of merely 
animal functions no leas than to thoao that are properly human , 
that, although we know not in detail what tho Iniil realiMtioii 
of man's capacities would be, wc 1 now well enough, fioin the 
evidence they liaeo so fargucii of themscKcs, what a fuller de- 
velopment of them would bo, and that thus, m the injunction 
to make life as full a realisation as |>ObStblo of human capicitics, 

* [.Cf lio»oT«r 5 3 

D d 2 
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we have a definiteness of direetionj whicli the injunction to make 
life as pleasant as possible does not supply. 

362. Such definiteness of direction as is derivable fi’om the 
latter injunction really depends on the assumption that^ with a 
view to the general enjoyment of lifo; conduct should follow the 
paths of recognised virtue. On supposition that the requirements 
of conventional morality represent a great mass of experience as 
to the social hehaviom.’ by which life is rendered more generally 
pleasant, we may he sure that as a rule their violation is not the 
way to help men on the whole to live more pleasantly. The sup- 
position need not he disputed. But how did these requirements, 
or what is really beneficent in them, come to he formed ? There 
was a time when they did not yet amount to the requirements of 
a conventional morality — when a large part of them were as 
yet only the convictions of a few peculiar people as to what was 
. needed in the interest of a better social being. Whence then did 
these few derive direction for those efforts to make social life 
what it should he, which our present conventional morality was 
not there to guide, and which any conventional morality then 
current would have discountenanced? Would not the mere in- 
junction to make human life as pleasant as possible, failing the 
interpretation which oru’ present conventional morality may supply, 
hut which it was not then there to supply, have had either no 
significance for them or a misleading one — a misleading signi- 
ficance if taken to he interpreted by the then recognised standards 
of meritorious conduct, and otherwise none ? Has not the spirit 
in which the better being of society has in fact been promoted 
been generally that which Mr. Browning puts into the mouth of 
his Babbi Ben Ezra ? — 

‘Then, -welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that i bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 

Ee our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the throe ! ’ ^ 

^ [The following passage from the Epilogue to ‘ Romola,’ which the author in- 
tended to quote at some point in this chapter, may be added here ; ‘ We can only 
have the highest happiness, such as goes along with being a great man, by ha-ving 
wide thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the world as well as ourselves ; 
and this sort of happiness often brings so much pain -vvith it, that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we would choose before everything else, because 
our souls see it is good.’] 
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Ajid ■would tins spirit ever have found its inward law m an 
injunction to produce as mucli pleasure as possible — to seek as 
its supicme object to obtain that for others which it would 
reject for itself? Does not the same spirit still find such an 
injunction unmeaning or repellent^ in those cases where it 
needs; ou mg to the felt insufficiency of the rules of conventional 
morality, to resort for direction to some conception of ultimate 
good? 

363 It may be letorfed, however, that by our own confession 
the mjunction to realise the capacities, to make the most and 
best, of the human soul, derives its definite content from lefei- 
cncc to the recognised virtues and excellences of life It is an 
injunction to attam these moie fully, to render them more 
generally attainable, to give further realisation to the spirit 
which has expressed itself m them If it on the one hand, and 
the injunction to make life as pleasant as possible on the other, 
liave alike need of this reference in older to acquire definite 
meanmg, w hat ad\ antage has the fonner over the lattei ? Its 
advantage we take to be this Ihe foimer injunction does, 
while tho latter docs not, correspond to the inward law bj 
which men have been governed in the effort and aspiration that 
have yielded the vanous excellences in the way of art and know- 
ledge, no less than of conduct, which now determine our ideal 
of further perfection Accoidingly in those cases — very ex- 
ceptional, as wo have all along pointed out — where the difference 
between the two injunctions would make itself practically ap- 
parent, the one would, while the other would not, suggest a 
manner of life, a standard of achievement in knowledge and ai t, 
higher than that wluch current expectations call for A man 
who interprets the recogmsed virtues and excellences as having 
been arrived at with a view to the mcrease of pleasure, who 
holds them to be valuable only as means to that end, has not the 
clue to guide him in cases where it is no longer enough to follow 
the ' law of opinion * 01 social expectation, but where it behov es 
him to act in the higher spint of those viitues and excellences — 
a spirit which he must mterpret for himself The question 
whether it would conduce more to general pleasure that he 
should set up for bemg better than lus neighbours, mstead of 
swimming with the stream, that he should follow the severer 
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path of duty, where Ms departure from it wouH be unknown or 
uncondemned, and where it would save himself and those whom 
he loves from much sufferiug; that he should seek the highest 
beauty in art, the completest truth in knowledge, rather than 
conform to popular taste and opinion — ^this is a question which 
he will find for ever unanswerable; and, in presence of its un- 
answerability, the fact that his o^vn pleasm-e will undoubtedly 
be served by deciding it in the easier way is likely to have 
considerable weight. If, on the other hand, he were governed 
by the conviction that the recognised virtues and excellences are 
ends in themselves, because in them the human spirit in some 
measure fulfils its divine vocation, attains something of the 
perfection which it lies in it to attain, he would find in reflection 
on them an indication of the ends to be kept in view, where the 
rule of being virtuous according to some established type of 
virtue is insufiieient, as well as a constant direction to estimate 
at its highest the claim on his personal devotion to the further 
perfecting of man. 

364. Before we attempt finally to illustrate the manner in 
which these different conceptions of ultimate good, and the 
different injunctions founded on them, would be likely under 
certain conditions to affect the practical judgment, it wM be 
well to remove one more possible misapprehension as to the 
distinction between them. They are not to be distinguished as 
if according to one the ^Summum Bonum"’ were a state of de- 
sirable consciousness, while according to the other it was not. 

• It is agreed that in presenting a ^Summum BonumHo ourselves 
we present it as a state of desirable consciousness. Except as 

• some sort of conscious life it can be to us notliing ; and to say 
that we think of it as desirable is the same thing as to say that 
we think of it as good. The question is whether we think of it 
as good or desirable because we anticipate pleasure in it, or 
because and so far as we already desire it, knowing that there 
must be pleasme in the satisfaction of a desire, though pleasm’e 
be not the object of the desire^ Utilitarians, however — even 
such Utilitarians as Mr. Henry Sidgwiek ^ — are apt to argue as 
if to hold that the ultimate standard of moral valuation is some- 

^ Methods of Ethics, Book III. chap. xiv. § 2. pp. 368-370 (2nd Edition). 
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thing else than the productmty of pleasure, was to hold that it 
is something else tliau productivity of desirable consciousness. 
So to argue is quite consistent in those who take pleasure to be 
the solo object of desire ; for with them, if any kind of conscious 
life admits of being desired — and unless it admits of being 
desired, it cannot be desirable — it must be on the ground of the 
pleasure anticiiKxtcd in it. But if this view is rejected, as it is 
rejected by 3klr. Sidgwick, it docs not appear why a state of 
consciousnc.‘53 should not be desired for another rcasou than for 
the sake of the pleasure anticipated in it, or why it should not 
be for another reason that ‘when we sit down in a calm hour’' 
we deem it desirable. ' 

The present writer holds as strongly as Mr. Sidgwick could 
do that it is only in some form of conscious life — more definitely, 
of self-conscious life — that we can look for the realisation of our 
caiucitics or the perfection of our being; in other words, for 
ultimate good, "^'liile regarding Tnitb, Preedorn, Beauty, etc., 
os constituent elements of the highest good, not as means to a 
good beyond thorn, he would understand by them, in Mr. Sidg- 
wieVs words', the ‘relations of conscious minds which we call 
cognition of Truth, contemplation of Beauty, Independence of 
action, clc.^ Ho admits further that desire for perfection of 
being— the desire of which the operation in us gives meauing 
to the statement that the attainment of such perfection is 
bupremely desirable — carries with it some anticipation of the 
pleasure there would ho in satisfaction of the desire, an anticipa- 
tion which renders the description of the highest state as one of 
happiness or bliss natural to us. Ilis contention is that to 
suppose pleasure on that account to be the object of our desire 
for supreme or idtimate good, is to repeat the mistake, to u'bieh 
ilr. Sidgwick is so thoroughly alive, of confusing the pleasure 
which attends the satisfaction of a desire with the object of the 
desire, and the anticipation of that pleasure \rith the dcsii’c 
itself. It is not because looked forward to as pleasant, that the| 

* ^lethodi of Ethics, p. 368. Mr. Sidgwick writes, ' the objective relations of 
conscious minds.’ I have omitted * objective* from not being quite sure of its 
significance in this connection. Nor am I sure that I could accept * Independence 
of action’ as an equivalent for ‘Ereedom,* in that sense in which I look upon 
‘ Freedom * as a constituent of tbs highest good. 
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form of conscious life in wbicli om* capacities shall be fully 
realised is an object of desire to us; it is because, in sucb self- 
conscious beings as we are, a desire for tbeir realisation goes 
along with tbe presence of tbe capacities, that tbe form of 
conscious life in wbicb tbis desbe shall be satisfied is looked 
forward to as pleasant. And it is because tbe object of tbis 
desire, when reflected on, from tbe nature of tbe case presents 
itseK to us as absolutely final, not because we anticipate pleasure 
in its attainment as we do in that of any and every desired 
object, that ' in a calm hour ■’ we pronounce it supremely desir- 
able. 

365. Now it would be unfau- to convey tbe impression that 
Mr. Sidgwick, in identifying that ^ desirable consciousness,"’ wbicb 
be bolds that ultimate good must be, simply with pleasure, is 
chargeable with confusion between tbe object of a desire and tbe 
pleasui’e anticipated in its satisfaction. Tbe result of sucb a 
confusion, unless avoided by a further one, would be ‘ Egoistic ’ 
Hedonism, not tbe ^ Universalistic ’ Hedonism wbicb be himself 
adopts. In tbe common Hedonistic ratiocination — we always an- 
ticipate pleasui’e in tbe satisfaction of desne, therefore pleasure is 
tbe sole thing desired, therefore tbe sole thing desirable — ^pleasure 
must throughout mean pleasure for tbe person supposed to desire it. 
Since it is not pretended that it means anything else in tbe two 
former steps of tbe ratiocination, it must mean it also in tbe last. 
It can be taken to mean tbe pleasm’e of others, or of all men, 
only through a confusion between desire to enjoy pleasure and 
desne to produce it, fi'om wbicb Mr. Sidgwick keeps quite free. 
It is not upon any sucb ratiocination that be founds liis own 
conclusion that ' desirable feeling (by wbicb be understands 
pleasm’e) ‘ for tbe innumerable multitude of living beings, present 
and to come is tbe one end ‘ ultimately and intrinsically de- 
snable ; ^ but on an appeal to what be calls ‘ common sense."* 
‘ As rational beings we are manifestly bound to aim at good 
generally, not merely at tbis or that part of it^,"* and in tbe last 
resort we can give no meaning to good but happiness, wbicb = 
desu’able consciousness, which = pleasure. Reason therefore bids 
us aun at a supreme good, made up of tbe goods (or happinesses) 
of all sentient beings ; at tbe good of one sentient being equally 
^ Methods of Ethics, p. 371. a Ibid. p. 355. 
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with nnotlicr, ^ except iti &o far os it is less, or less certainly 
kuowable or attainable/ 

Now in this theory it is clear that an ofiicc is ascribed to 
Ileason which in unlinary Utilitarian doctrine, us in the philo- 
sophy of Locke and Ilume on which that doctrine is founded, 
is explicitly denied to it. To Kiy that as ralional beings we are\ 
bound to aim at anything whatever iu the nature of an uUhaate'. 
eiul, would have teemed absurd to Ilume and to the originalj 
Utilitarians. To them reason was a faculty not of ends but ofj 
means. As a matter of fact, they held, wu all do aim at plea-l 
sure as our ultimate end; a ll t hat could proi)crIy be said to be 
r gjsonable or unreasonable was our tcleclion of means to that 
end. _T hev would no more luxe thought of :isking why pleasure 
ought to be pursucil tlian of asking wliy any fact ought to be 
a fact, Mr. Sidgwick, however, docs ask the question, and 
answers that pleasure ought to be pursued because reason pro- 
nounces it desirable ; but that, since rwisou pronounces pleasure, 
if equal in amount, to be equally desirable by whatc\cr being j 
enjoyed, it is universal pleasure — the plwiiure of all sentient) 
keingsolliat ought to be pursued. It is not indeed an objeetj 
that every one ought at all times to liave consciously before 
him’, but it is the ultimate gowl by reference to whicli, 'when 
we sit down in a cahn hour,' the desirability of every other good 
is to be tested. 

3G0. In this procedure Mr. Sidgwick is quite consistent with 
himself. His rejection of 'Egoistic' in favour of ' Universalistie ' 
ilcdonism rests upon a ground which in Mr. ^vlill’s doctrine it is 
impossible to discover. Ills apjieal to reason may bo nmdc to 
justify the recognition of an obligation to regard the happiness of 
all men or all animals equally, which, upon the doctrine that 
pleasure is the one thing desirable because the one thing desired, 
can only bo logically justiGcd by tlic untenable assumption that 
the only way to obtain a maximum of pleasure for oneself is to 
have an equal regard for the pleasure of everyone else. Hut 
ilr. Sidgwiefs way of justifying his Altruism constrains us to 
ask Iiim some further questions. Wliat does he understand 
by the ‘ reason ' to which lie ascribes tho oflico of deciding what 
the one 'ultimately and intrinsically desirable end' is; not on 
* Methods of £tbi«s, p. 3 S 1 . 
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the means to it, but on the nature of the end itself ? In saying 
that it is reasonable to pursue desirable eonsciousnessj is be not 
open to tbe same charge of moving in a circle which he brings 
against those who say that it is reasonable to live according to 
nature, or virtuous to seek perfectioUj while after all they have no 
other account to give of the life according’ to nature but that it is 
reasonable, or of perfection but that it is the highest virtue^ ? 
What does he mean by desu’able consciousness but the sort of 
consciousness which it is reasonable to seek ? 

He apparently avoids the circle, no doubt, by describing the 
desirable consciousness as pleasure ; but the escape is only appa- 
rent. A statement that it is reasonable to seek pleasure would 
not itself be chargeable with tautology, but, unless it meant that 
it was reasonable to seek pleasure for the sake of some chief good 
other than pleasure (in which sense the statement is not likely 
to be made), it would be absm’d. If we hold pleasure to be 
itself the good, because the object of all desire, and if we are 
careful about our words, we may call it reasonable to seek certain 
means to it, but not to seek pleasure itself. Mr. Sidgwick 
himself, as we have seen, is not guilty of this absurdity, because 
he carefully distinguishes the desired from the desirable. His 
doctrine is not that it is reasonable to seek pleasure in that 
sense in which Hedonistic writers take it to be the one thing 
desired, i. e. as the pleasure of the person seeking it, but that it 
is reasonable to seek to convey pleasure to all sentient beings, 
because this universal enjoyment, though it is only in certain 
exceptional ‘ calm hours ^ desired, is intrinsically and ultimately 
desirable or good. Now does he mean anything else by ^de- 
sirable ■’ in this connection than ^ reasonably to be desired "’ ? If 
not, does not his doctrine come to this, that it is reasonable to 
seek as ultimate good that form of conscious life which is reason- 
ably to be desired ? 

367. It will be understood that, in thus criticising Mr. 
SidgwicVs account of ultimate good, our object is not to depre- 
ciate it, but to show how much more truth there is in it, from 
our point of view, than in the common statement of Utilitarian- 
ism. We have previously explained how it comes about that 
any true theory of the good will present an appearance of moving 

* Methods of Ethics, p. 352. 
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m a circle Tke rational or self-conscious soul, we have seen, con- 
stitutes its oivn end , is an end at once to and m itself. Its end 
IS the perfection of itself, the fulfilment of the law of its being 
The consciousness of there being such an end expresses itself in 
the judgment that something absolutely should be, that there is 
something intrmsically and ultimately desirable This judgment 
is, m this sense, the expression of leason , and all those who, like 
Iklr SidgwicL, recognise the distmction between the absolutely 
desirable and the de facto desired, have in effect admitted that 
leason gives — is the source of there being — a supreme practical 
good If we ask for a reason why we should pursue this end, 
there is none to he given but that it is rational to do so, that 
reason bids it, that the pursuit is the effort of the self-conscious 
or rational soul after its own perfection It is reasonable to 
desire it because it is reasonably to be desired Those who like 
to do so may make merry over the tautology Those who 
understand how it arises — from the fact, namely, that reason 
gives its own end, that the self-conscious spirit of man presents 
its own perfection to itself as the intrinsically desirable — will not 
ho moved by the mirth They will not try to escape the charge 
of tautology by taking the desirableness of ultimate good to 
consist in anything else than in the thought of it as that which 
would satisfy reason — satisfy the demand of the self conscious 
soul for its own perfection They will not appeal to pleasure, as 
being that which in fact we all desire, in order to determine our 
notion of what reason bids desire They will be aware that 
this notion cannot be determmed by reference to anything but 
what reason has itself done , by anything hut reflection on the 
excellences of character and conduct to which the rational effort 
after perfection of life has given na» They will appeal to the 
\ irtues to tell them what is virtuous to goodness to tell them 
what IS truly good, to the work of reason in human life to tell 
them what is reasonably to be desired, knowing well what they 
are about in so doing, and that it is the only appropriate pro- 
cedure, because only m the fall attainment of its end could reason 
learn fully what that end is, and only in what it has so far 
attained of the end can it learn what its further attainment 
would he 

368. It IS perhaps unjustifiable to ascribe to any one a cour&e 
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of thouglit wliicli lie would himself disavow ; but we naturally 
ask for a reason why Mr. Sidgwick, haviug accepted principles, 
as it would seem, so antagonistic to those of the philosophic 
Utilitarians, should end by accepting their conclusion. When 
we consider on the one hand his implied admission that it is 
. reason which presents us with the idea of ultimate good, and on 
’ the other his profession of inability to look for that good in any- 

■ thing but the pleasure of all sentient beings, the conjecture 
suggests itself that, while really thinking of the ultimately 
desii’able as consisting in the satisfaction of reason, he shrank 
from a statement seemingly so tautolog'ical and uninstructive as 
that the end which reason bids us seek is the satisfaction or per- 

, fection of the rational natm’e itself. He was thus led to cast 
about for an account of the supreme good in terms which should 
not imply its essential relation to reason. Pleasure of all sen- 
tient beings^ does not imply any such relation, for there is 
nothing in the enjoyment of pleasure which reason is needed to 
constitute; and no one, except under constraint of some ex- 
, travagant theory, denies that pleasm’e is good. Thus the state- 

■ ment that universal pleasure is the ultimate good which reason 
' bids us seek, seems on the one hand to avoid the admitted ab- 
; surdity of saying that reason bids us seek our own pleasure, and, 
; on the other, the tautology of saying that reason bids us seek 
'< the satisfaction of reason. 

But why does no one deny that pleasure is good? Because 
every one is conscious of desh’ing j)leasure for himself. That is 
to say, pleasure is good, not as = the desirable, but as = the de- 
sii'ed ; and the pleasure which is i/ms good is not universal 
pleasure biit the pleasure of the subject desiring it, as related to 
his desire. Thus between the proposition that pleasure is good 
as = the desired, and the proposition that imiversal pleasure is good 
as = the rationally deshable, the comieetion (as Mr. Sidg’wick is 
too acute not to perceive) is merely verbal. The latter can only 
be derived from the former on supposition that reason presents 
to itself as the desirable — as good in t/tis sense — ^the enjoyment 
by every sentient being of the pleasure which he in fact desires, 
and which is good for him in l/ial sense. Even if this supposition 
be granted, it will still be the satisfaction of reason that consti- 
tutes the good in the sense of the ultimately desirable, thoug’h 
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reason, will bo supposed to satisfy itself in the contemplation of 
the enjoyment by every being of tliat which is good in the sense 
of being desired, viz. pleasure. The question will then bo whether 
reason can thus satisfy itself. Is it in contemplation of the 
enjoyment of unbrohen pleasure by all sentient beings that we » 
are to think of the rational soul as saying to itself that at length 
its quest for ultimate good lias found its goal ? 

369. To this question — which, it will of course be understood, 
is not put by ilr. Sidgwick himself, but to which, in our view, 
his doctrine leads — his answer seems ambiguous. He holds in-1 
deed that a maximum of |)ossible pleasure for all sentient beings l 
is the ultimate good at which reason bids us aim, but ho explains 
that by pleasure he means * desirable consciousness.' Now unless 
we are to forget the distinction between the desired and the 1 
desirable which we might learn from Mr. Sidgwick himself*, / 
wo cannot suppose that the rational soul, in presenting a dcairahle 
consciousness on its own part as involved in ultimate good, pre- 
sents it simply as so mucli pleasure. The very fact that it asks 
for a consciousucss which is desirable or iJioitld he desired, shows 
that it cannot satisfy itself with that whicli every one naturally 
desires, hut of ^vhich for that reason no one can think as what 
he should desire. The presentation of an object as one that should | 
he desired implies that it is not desired as a jdeasure by tbo person / 
to whom it so presents itself. A man may speak significantly' 
of another person's pleasure as desirable, but not of his own. The 
desirableness of a pleasure must always express its relation to 
some one else than the person desiring the enjoyment of the 
pleasure. Thus to suppose a consciousness to be at once desired 
as a pleasure, and contemplated as desirable by the same person, 
is a contradiction. To the man who ‘ in a calm hour ' sets before 
himself a certain form of conscious life as the object which reason 
bids him aim at, though it is not impossible that pleasure should 
be the desirable qiiality in that life as he seeks to bring it about 
for other people, it cannot be the desirable quality in it as ho 
seeks to obtain it for himself. "When ^ye are told, therefore, that 
ultimate good is desirable consciousness or pleasure for all sen- 
tient beings, we reply that, though it may be sought as pleasuie 
for all sentient beings, it cannot be sought as his own pleasure 
^ Methods of p. 3G1. 
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by one wbo also contemplates it as tbe consciousness desirable 
for bimself. Tbe description of ultimate good as pleasm-e, and 
tbe description of it as desuable (not desired) consciousness, 
are incompatible descriptions, so far as they are descriptions of 
a state of being wbieb tbe rational soul seeks as its own:'^ 

370. Now, according to tbe view already stated in this treatise, 
j tbe rational soul in seeking an ultimate good necessarily seeks 
I it as a state of its own being. An ultimate, intrinsic, absolute 
1 good bas no meaning for us, except tbat wbieb it derives from 
tbe effort of tbe rational soul in us to become all tbat it is con- 
scious of a capacity for becoming. As tbe rational soul is essen- 
tially tbe prmciple of self-consciousness, so tbe idea of ultimate 
good on tbe part of every one capable of it is necessarily tbe 
idea of a perfect self-conscious life for bimself. Tbe desirableness 
. of tbat life is its desirableness as bis own life. But to any one 
actuated by it tbe idea of a ]perfection, of a state in wbieb be 
shall be satisfied, for bimself will involve tbe idea of a perfection 
of all other beings, so far as be finds tbe thought of their being 
perfect necessary to bis own satisfaction. Moral development, 

; as bas been previously explained more at large, is a progress in 
which tbe individuars conception of tbe kind of life tbat would 
be implied in bis perfection gradually becomes fuller and more 
determinate ; fuller and more determinate both in regard to tbe 
range of persons whose participation in tbe perfect life is thought 
of as necessary to its attainment by any one, and m regard to 
tbe q^ualities on tbe part of tbe individual which it is thought’ 
must be exercised in it. In tbe most complete determination 
within our reach, tbe conception still does not sulfice to enable 
any one to say positively what tbe perfection of bis life would 
be ; but tbe determination bas reached tbat stage in which tbe 
educated citizen of Christendom is able to think of the perfect 
life as essentially -conditioned by tbe exercise of virtues, resting 
on a self-sacrificing will, in wbieb it is open to all men to par- 
ticipate, and as fully attainable by one man, only in so far as 
.. through those virtues it is attained by all. In thinking of ultimate 
good be thinks of it indeed necessarily as perfection for bimself ; 

: as a life in which be shall be fully satisfied through having be- 
(Come all that tbe spirit within him enables him to become. ’ But 
'be caimot tbink of bimself as satisfied in any life other than 
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a social life, cxliibitinjj tho exercise o£ sclf-ilcnyin'j uill, anti in 
wliicli *tho inultitmlo o£ tljc rcJccinctl/ uliiclv is all men, shall 
jurticiiiate. He h.is other facultiLS mtlcctl than those wliich are 
directly cxhihitcil in tho bpccifically moral \irtue3 — faculties 
which find their expression not in his disilni'js witli other men, 
hut in the arU and scientoa — and the development of these must 
he a necessary constituent in any life Vrhieh he presents to him- 
self as one in wluLh ho can find satisfaction, lint ^ when ho sits 
down in a calm hour' it will not bo m isolation that the de- 
velopment of any of the'se faculties will assume the character for 
him of ullimalo {^d. Intrinsic dcsirahhne-^s, sufllcicney to 
satisfy tlio rational soul, will he w.siu to hclong to their realisa- 
tion only in so far as it is a constituent in a whole of social life, 
of which tho distinction, as a social life, slull ho universality of 
disinterested yoodncoS. 

371. AVo should accept the view, then, that to think of ulti- \ 
mate goo<l is to think of an intrinsically dcslrahlo form of con- 
scious life; hut wo should seek further to define it. Wo should 
take it in the sense tlut to think of such j^od is to think of 
a stito of self-consclous life as intrinsically desirahlo for oncsolf, 
and for that reason is to think of it as something olso than 
pleasure — the thought of an object .is pleasure for oneself, and tho | 
thought of it as intrinsically desirable for oneself, being thoughts 
which exclude each other. The pleasure anticipated in tho life 
is not that wliich renders it desirable; but so far as desire is ex- 
cited by the thought of it as dcsinible, and bo far as that desire 
is icflcctcd on, pleasure comes to he auticipatc'd in tlio satisfaction 
of that desire. Tho thought of tho intrinsically desirable life, 
then, is the thought of fcomething elso than pleasure, but tho 
thought of what? The thought, wo answer, of the full realisa- 
tion of the capacities of tho human soul, of tho fulfilment of man’s 
vocation, as of that in which alone ho can satisfy himself — a 
thought of which the content is never final and complete, which 
is always by its creative energy further determining its '^own 
content, but which for practical purposes, as tho mover and guide 
of our highest moral effort, may he taken to he the thought of 
such a social life as that described in the pievious paragraph. 
The thought of such a life, again, when applied as a criterion 
for the valuation of the probable effects of action, may bo taken 
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to be represented by tlie question stated in § 354 : — ‘ Does this 
or that law or usage, this or that course of action— directly 
or induectly, positively or as preventive of the opposite — con- 
tribute to the better being of society, as measured by the more 
general establishment of conditions favourable to the attainment 
of the recognised vu-tues and excellences, by the more general 
attainment of those excellences in some degree, or by their attain- 
ment on the part of some persons in higher degree without 
detraction from the opportunities of others ? ^ It remains for us 
now finally to consider the availability of the injunctions and 
criteria founded on such a theory of ultimate good, as compared 
with those derivable from the identification of ultimate good 
with a universal enjoyment of pleasure, in those exceptional 
cases in which their comparative availability is likely to be put 
to the test. 

372. As has been already remarked, these cases will be ex- 
ceptional owing to the efficiency of the direction for outward 
conduct which conventional morality now commonly affords. The 
origin of that morality is not here in question. If there is reason 
to hold, as it has. been previously sought to show, that the pro- 
gressive principle in morality, through which the recognised 
standard of vu’tuous living among us has come to be what it is, 
has not been an interest either in the enjoyment or in the pro- 
duction of pleasure, there is so far a presumption against general 
pleasm’e being the ultimate good to which we should look for 
direction when conventional morality fails us. But the reader 
naturally asks for a conclusion more definite than this presump- 
tion. He will wish to satisfy himself whether, in the settlement 
of real questions of conduct, om* theory of ultimate good has any 
advantage over that which Mr. Sidgwick describes as Univer- 
.sahstic Hedonism — whether under any conditions it might afford 
other and better guidance. In discussing this point we must sup- 
pose the person who resorts to either theory for guidance to have 
.accepted the dneetion of conventional morality, so far as it goes 
j — the one on the ground that it represents a decisive amount of 
i transmitted experience as to the pleasure-giving or pain-giving 
effects, on the whole, of different kinds of action; the other on 
ithe ground that its observance, unless the eontraiy can be shown, 
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mu&it be taken as at least a condition o£ the Eoctal wclUbcing- 
>\hich ho would measure h^ the prevalence o£ a virtuous will 
AVe must also keep out of si^ht diflieultics that do not relate 
to Uic valuation of tiic anticiiuteal eiTcets of actions, but to the 
question what efTccta are to bo antiequte’d from tliem In man} 1 
eases the whole practieal difluult} of dccidiiij' whether a con- 1 
tcmplatcd action ou^ht or ought not to be done, is the diHicuIty | 
of de'ciding wliat efreets ure likel} to follow from it, not of | 
valuing the eiTccts if once the} could be ascertained, hut of 
ascertaining what the} will be Xo thcor} of ultimate good has | 
an advantage over another in dialing with this diHicult}, since j 
none rathir than anotlur can claim to give us knowledge of 1 
facts, or to make us cic ir sighted lud jiatnnt in the anal} sis of | 
circumstances Aii} differenee m rc»j)cct of mlluenee ujion the 
practical judgment lictwecn tho two theories in question must 
arise from the different value which the} severally lead us to put 
upon cffcela aveertamed or cxjicetcd, not from an} different 
methods which the} suggest of iMx.rlaining the effects of action, 
nor from an} difference in the importance vrhich tlicy lead us to 
attach to doing so 

373 111 a previous paragraph (J 538) examples have been 
given of tho kind of question in regard to personal conduct, in 
his answer to which a speculative person might ho affected for 
the worse by a logical application of tho Utilitarian theory of 
good, so far as that theory is founded on the pnnciplo that 
pleasure is the only i>ossiblc object of desire "We are now sup- 
posing this principle to bo dropped, but tho Utihtanan doctnne 
of the chief good to bo retained IVc arc dealing with a thcor} 
in which the action of disinterested motives, m the natural sense I 
of tho w ords (as desires which have not pleasure directly or in- | 
directly for their object), is fully recognised, and tho identification | 
of ultimate good with a maximum of universal pleasure is 
accepted on the ground of its supposed intrinsic leasonablcness 
Ihe question is whether, in eases of the kind supposed, a logical 
application of this conception of ultimate good, as a entenon of 
what should be done, will be of any avail The cases arc of a 1 
kind in which it has to bo decided whether, in words already 
used (§ 3G3), a man ^ should set up for bemg better than his 
neighbours or should swim with tho stream , whether he should 
E C 
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follow tlie severer path of duty where his departure from it 
would he unknown or uncondemned, and where it would save 
himself and those whom he loves from much suffering* ; whether 
he should seek the highest beauty in art, the eompletest truth in 
knowledge, rather than conform to popular taste and opinion.-’ 

■ For the purposes of such a decision our contention is not that of 
itself the theory of TJniversalistic Hedonism would yield a wrong 
answer, but that it would yield none at all, and would thus in 
effect leave the decision to be made by the enquirer-’s inclination 
to the course of action which is most pleasant or least painful to 
him individually. 

374. We have already seen how, when the question before the 
' individual is whether for the sake of some higher good he should 
depart from the course of action to which custom or inclination, 

• or the sense of what the opinion of his class requires of him, 
would naturally lead him, the logical tendency of the doctrine 
that pleasure is the sole object of desire must be to entangle him 
\ in a Hedonistic fatalism, which would mean paralysis of the 
\ moral initiative. Universalistic Hedonism, as Mr. Sidgwick 
conceives it, is not chargeable -with this tendency. It justifies 
the question, What should I do for the bettering of life ? for it 
recognises the possibility of an initiative not determined by 
imagination of pleasme or pain. But for doubts of the kind we 
are considering, where conventional morality cannot be appealed 
to as representing accumulated experience of consequences in the 
way of pleasure and pain, it seems to afford no solution. We 
have supposed a man in doubt whether, in consideration of the 
claims of society, he is justified in spending so much of his time 
in the gratification of his taste for music or of his curiosity m 
literatm-e, or in continuing a habit of moderate drinking'.-’ Let 
such an one -fci’anslate ^ in consideration of the claims of society ^ 
into ^ with a view to producing as much pleasure as possible to 
all beings capable of it.-’ Must it not be apparent to him, just 
so far as he really apprehends the nature of the problem which 
he professes to set before himself, that it is wholly insoluble ? 
What knowledge has he, or from the natm’e of the case can he 
obtain, either of the conditions on which the pleasures of all- 
' other beings, present and to come, depend or will depend, or of 
the various degrees to which other men — to say nothing of the 
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animals — are susceptible of pleasure, that be should be able tol 
judge whether the suggested breach of custom, the suggested! 
lesistance to personal inclination, is likely to contribute to the^ 
* Summum Bonum ’ which he adopts as his criterion? Unless he| 
has really some other conception of ultimate good to fall back 
upon, will he not inevitably take refuge in the justification 
which the theory of Universalistic Hedonism affords him foi 
attaching most importance to the most certainly known pleasures, 
and let custom and inclination decide him ? 

375 In fact, the man who is challenged by doubts of the kind 
described, who asks himself whether he is duly responding to 
claims which conventional morality does not recognise, always 
has another standard of ultimate good to fall back upon, how- 
ever much hi3 Hedonistic philosophy may obscure it to him 
That standard is an ideal of a perfect life for himself and 
other men, as attainable for him only through them, for 
them only through him, a life that shall be perfect, in the 
sense of being the fulfilment of all that the human spirit 111 
him and them has the real capacity or vocation of becoming, 
and which (as is implied in its being such fulfilment) shall rest 
on the will to be perfect However unable be may be to give 
an account of such an ideal, it yet so much bold on him as 
to make the promotion of goodness for its own sake m himself 
and others an intelligible end to him The reader, however, will 
be weary of hearing of this ideal, and will he %\aiting to know 
m what particular way it can afford guidance in cases of the 
kind supposed, where conventional morality and Utilitarian 
theory alike fail to do so We have argued that no man could 
tell whether, by denying himself according to the examples given, 
he would in the whole result increase the amount of pleasant 
hvmg in the world, present and to come Can he tell any 
better whether he will further that realisation of the ideal just 
described, in regard to which we admit the impossibility of 
sajnng positively what in its completeness it would be ? 

376 We answer as follows The whole question of sacrificing 
one's own pleasure assumes a different aspect, when the end for 
which it IS to be sacnficed is not an addition to a general aggre- 
gate of pleasures, b ut the harmonious cxe icise of man's propei 
activities m some hfe resting on a self ‘=acnficing will ~ Accoiding 
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to tlie latter view^ the individuals sacrifice of pleasure does not — 
as so much loss of pleasure — come into the reckoning at all; 
nor has any balance to he attempted of unascertainable pains 
and pleasures spreading over an indefinite range of sentient life. 
The good to be sought is not made up of pleasures^ nor the evil 
to be avoided made up of pains. The end for which the sacrifice 
is demanded is one which in the sacrifice itself is in some measure 
attained — in some measure only^ not fully, yet so that the 
sacrifice is related to the complete end, not as a means in itself 
valueless, but as a constituent to a whole which it helps to form. 
That realisation of the powers of the human spirit, which we 
deem the true end, is not to be thought of merely as something 
in a remote distance, towards which we may take steps now, but 
in which there is no present participation. It is continuously 
going on, though in varying and progressive degrees of com- 
pleteness ; and the individuaks sacrifice of an inclination, harm- 
less or even in its way laudable, for the sake of a higher good, 
is itself abeady in some measure an attainment of the higher 
good. 

Thus, whereas according to any Hedonistic doctrine of true 
good, though it be ‘ XJniversalistic ’ Hedonism not ^ Egoistic,^ the 
certain present loss of pleasure to the individual himself and to 
his intimates, involved in sacrifices of the kind we are consider- 
ing, is so much deduction from true good, only to be justified by 
a larger accession of pleasure in other quarters or at other times 
— an accession from the nature of the case less certain to the 
man meditating the sacrifice than the loss — upon the other view, 
I' while the loss of pleasure imxfiied in the sacrifice to the person 
I who makes it, and to any others whom he can induce willingly 
I to accept any like loss that arises out of it for them, is morally, 
} or relatively to the true good, matter of indifference, the exercise 
of a devoted will in the sacrifice, on the part of all concerned in 
■' it, is an actual and undoubted contribution to true good. The 
degree of its value will only be doubtful, so far as there may be 
uncertainty in regard to its tendency to yield more or less fm-ther 
good of the same kind in the sequel. We say ‘ more or less,"’ for 
that it tends to yield some further good of the same kind can 
never be really doubtful. Self-sacrifice, devotion to - worthy 
objects, is always self-propagatory. If the question is asked, — 
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* Of loie that acr«r fonod bii earthly close, 

W 1 at scQucl t 

there IS at least the answ cr, 

‘ But am I Bot tl e Bolder through Iby lure ! 

0, three times tons unworthy ‘J 

In like manner, ujion the \ lew that of the life which forms the 
true and full good the self devoted will must be the principle, 
if the question IB asked, What comes of any partieular act of^ 
self sacnfice? there is at least the ausuer that tho act does not 
need anything further to come of it, m order to bo m itself m 
little the good lJut it is only if we filter m that view of the 
good, on the strength of which we give this answer, that we can 
doubt tho beneficent result, m whatever manner or degree, of the 
act m lUclf good Ihc good will in one man has never fiiilcd to 
elicit or strengtlicn such a will m aiiotlicr 
377 Hut it will he said that we ire so far dealing only in 
generalities It may bo admitted tint an ict or habit of sclf- 
sacrifico is a good in itself, hut there arc many ways m which a. 
man may sacrifice himself, and he is responsible for choosing the 
most useful It is of little profit to tell him of the intrinsic 
nobility of self sacnliec, unless we can give him some means of 
judging for wliat sort of objects ho m particular should he pre- 
pared to give up his tastes and inclinations, or to run the gauntlet 
of cstablibhed custom To revert to one of the examples cin- 
plojed, no one would think of saying absolutely that there was 
merit m sacrificing a taste for music On tho contrary, there 
may bo a duty to cultivate it I lie question whether it should 
he sacrificed or cultivated must depend on the position and general 
capabilities of tho individual, on tho circumstances of his time, 
on tho claims of surrounding society Some direction therefore 
IS needed for tho individual m making his sacrifices, some 
criterion of the ends wliicli he should 1 cop before him in deciding 
for this sacnfice rather tliau for that How can the view of tlie 
good for which we have been pleading afford such direction or 
entenon? 

The answer lies in a consideration of that unity of the human 
spmfc throughout its individual manifestations in virtue of winch 
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the realisation of its possibilities^, though a personal object to each 
man, is at the same time an object fully attainable by one only 
in so far as it is attained by the whole human society. The state- 
\ ment that the act of self-sacrifice has its value in itself is not to 
j be understood as denying that it has its value in its consequences, 
I but as implying that those consequences, to be of intiinsic value, 

I must he of a kind with the act itself, as an exercise of a character 
I having its dominant interest in some form of human perfection. 
‘ The injunction that would be founded on the view of that per- 
; fection as the end would never be ‘ Sacrifice inclination ’ simply, 
5 but ^ Sacrifice inclination in so far as by so doing you may make 
f men better j ’ but the bettering of men would mean their advance 
in a goodness the same in principle as that which appears in the 
sacrifice enjoined, and this sacrifice itself would be regarded as 
'already an instalment of the good to be more largely attained in 
' its consequences. The direction to the individual, in doubt whether 
he should deny himself some attractive pursuit or some harmless 
indulgence, would be, not that he should make the sacrifice for 
the sake of making it, but that he should be ready to make it, if 
upon honest consideration it appear that men would be the better 
for his doing so. 

378. Universalistic Hedonism might give the same direction; 
but in the interpretation of the direction there would be a great 
difference — a difference which might very well amoimt to that 
between demanding the sacrifice and allowing the indulgenee. 
The Hedonist, understanding by the bettering* of men an addi- 
tion to the pleasures enjoyed by them, present and to come, has 
at any rate an obscure computation before him. In such cases 
as we are now considei'ing he would not have the presumption, 
afforded by a call of conventionally I’ecognised duty, that obe- 
dience to it, however painful to the individual, would he felicific 
I in the general result. The presumption from his point of view 
! must always be against the ^reasonableness'’ of making* the 
■ sacrifice, till the probability of an excess of pleasure from its 
f ■ulterior consequences over the pain more immediately pro- 
dueed by it could be clearly made out. Such a probability 
I must generally be very difficult to arrive at. It does not at all 
follow, as is apt to be assumed, because an observance of con- 
ventional morality may be required in the interest of general 
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IiU'o.'.tjro, tliat ail aii\-ance U|k>ii convinltoual niomlily i-i w>. 
Ujon llie \lc\v tlut t!m uxiixi-s* t»f a \irtuoiis uill ui an ciul in 
iUvIf, ihe »juv>tiun aljuut a |>ov>il»l4; * imii-h * uf \ Iriuo tannot 
amc. Ihit it i<i otluniiM? if an up{Ni»ito \i(.iv ih taken. If \irtuu 
is of %aUic only as a nu'an.t to pjiural j)li.Tj.ure, it Wx-omrs 
ik'CiTfc.nry to (.nqitirv ulut is the Jf;;nLV of it ulncli w> conlri- 
liuti)> — to uhal cit«.nt an inenas.' in tliu nuinln’r uf M}lf*<lo\otctl 
{xT>*>ns, and a nioro int«n>o and oiUHtaut fc«.lf-dt\otion on tlicir 
|art, is doiralili', in ontir to an incrcax} in tin; stitn of ])K-aMircs 
for all liunun, or all »4.nti<nt, Umjcv. Tims in his fonx-ast of 
the ‘felicific * to l/o hokt^l for from any advance ujK)n the 

•^law of ujdnion' in the way of nlf-sliinin*' virtue, the ffe- 
donlbttc Utilitarian iiuy not avail hiin-elf of the bhort method 
tlut Would lie rvj<fv’'intol l»y the maxim, *The more virtue, the 
more |ihu>ua*.' He nuy not aMttme that, Uxaiive the bU^^kTslcvl 
K.lf*4l<.nial would tiiid to iiuriaM; virtue amoii,; men, it would 
tend W iiKi\a»e |dea>urv‘. The )dca>>urvMni rwum;- tiiulcney 
mu-bt Is; made out on its own tuxvmnt; and, unli‘v» the Kdl^iltinal 
in t|UL»tion !» one tlut ujiun idiVMohf'ieal evidiine eun be jirovivl 
likely in its ctjn«4.tpunu*s to (au>e M>me dixitive nviuction in 
|>h)i>ival suflfirin^, it is nut ia>y to see how thU should ho done. 
^Vhul it lud Uxn done, the balance between the remoter and 
htiui certain {,';un and the ptoxinuto !o^s would Imo still to bo 
blruifc. LTjxni such iirim.ij>Its the ease u^j'uinst makinjf thu 
'umalktl for' Mcnllcx*, even though di-p.iisioiutcly conducted, 
would generally I>e invincildy strung. 

379. From thu othir i>oiiit of view, oven tliough tho precise 
luture and strength of thu eall for (hu Mcnfico could nut clearly 
be made out, the presumption would still bo in f.ivour of its 
being made, on thu ground of the iiitrinsiu valuu attaching alike 
to thu exerciso of tho self-ilciijiiig chameter, and to those lesulU, 
of a kind with itself, wliich through thu inllueiicu of examplu 
it is sure to prodiiio .among m 1 . 11 . It is Iruu tliat this general ' 
presumption w’ill not help a man to decide which of many par- 
ticular courses of self-denying action, which it is open to him to 
pursue but which hu would not bo thought thu worse of for not 
pursuing, is tiiu one which it is best for him to pursue. It is his 
duty not to ivasto himself among various ciTorts, each of whieli 
might be wcU-iutcntioncd. and iuvolvu real self-denial, but none 
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of them in the direction in which he in particular under the 
circumstances of the case might do most good. For deciding, 
however, whether any particular sacrifice is one that he ought 
to make, he has much more available guidance, according to our 
view, than a computation of the total range of pleasui’es and 
pains to be looked for as a consec[uence of the sacrifice. He has 
to ask, according to the terms in which the question has been 
above put, whether the suggested sacrifice on his part is one by 
which he may best contribute to the well-being of society, 
‘ as measured by the more general establishment of conditions 
favourable to the attainment of the recognised virtues and excel- 
lences, by the more general attainment of those excellences in 
some degree, or by their attainment on the part of some persons 
in higher degree without detraction from the opportunities of 
others.’ It is not to be disguised, of course, that with such an 
end- before him as this question represents, he may find it diffieult 
to ascertain, by analysis of circumstances and enquiry into facts, 
in what degree the vai’ious forms of self-denying activity open 
to him are likely to contribute to the end. As has already been 
pointed out, such analysis and enquiry are not to be dispensed 
with upon one theory of the end any more than upon another. 
The question is of the object with reference to which the analysis 
and enquiry are to be conducted ; whether in order to ascertain 
tendencies to produce a maximum of pleasure over all time to 
all beings capable of it, or in order to ascertain tendencies to 
produce a perfection of human society, resting on the universal 
prevalence of the will to be perfect. When the point at issue 
is whether some sacrifice should be made which is uncalled for 
by social convention, while its tendency in the former direc- 
tion will generally be found unascertainable, its tendency in 
the latter will be within the ken of any dispassionate and con- 
siderate man. 

380. A man asks himself — ^to revert once more to that 
instance — whether he is justified in giving so much of his time 
to the gratification of his taste for music j which must mean, 
whether there are not claims upon him for the service of mankind 
which cannot be satisfied while he does so. Now it may really 
be a difficult question for him to settle whether he cannot serve 
mankind more effectually by giving more of his time to music 
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ratlicr than less It is a question for the settlement of which 
there mi) be needed careful anal} sis of Ins ouii faculties, of the 
needs of society about him, of his particular opjiortunitics and 
powers of meeting those neeils, and in settling it the truest 
conception of ultimate good will not prc\cnt the mistakes to 
which histincss, prejudice, and self-conceit naturally lead Still 
there is all the difference between approaching the question with 
some definite conception of the claims of mankind, of the good 
to be souglit for them, and wathout any sucli conception The 
Hedonistic theory, as we lia\e tried to show, affords no such 
conception It insists mdccal on the claim of e^cry man to have 
as much pleasure as is compatible witli the attainment of the 
greatest possible amount on the whole, but this claim cannot be 
translated into a claim to be or to do, or to Imo the chance of 
being or doing, anything m particular Wo cannot found upon 
it cien a claim of every man to be fiee, for who can be sure that 
the freedom of all men, when the whole range of the possibilities 
of pleasure is taken into account, tends to an excess of plcasuro 
over pain? Still less can wc found ujion it a claim of ovciy one 
to bo helped to bo good, according to our present standard 
of goodness Hedonistic theory can only bid us promote tho 
recoiv cd virtues and excellences among men with an if which 
makes the injunction of no avail in such a case as we are con- 
sidenng They are to be promoted up to the limit at which 
their promotion still certamly yields more pleasure than pain to ^ 
the universe of human or sentient beings, and it is impossible 
to say what this limit is 

It is otherw isc when the eicrciso of the recognised \ irtues and 
excellences, as resting upon a self devoted will or will to bo 
perfect, is considered to be an end m itself — to be itself, if not m 
completeness yet m pnnciplo and essence the ultimate good for 
man The general natuie of the claim of other men upon him 
IS plain to every one who contemplates it with reference to such 
an end It is a claim for service in the direction of making the | 
attainment of those virtues and excellences, by some pereons and [ 
m some form, more possible The question for the individual) 
will still remain, how he in particular may best render this 
service and it may be one of much difficulty He may easily 
deceive himself in answering it, but he will not have the excuse 
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for answering* ifc in favour of his own inclination^ which is 
afforded by reference to a ‘ Summum Bonum.-’ of which the 
most readily ascertainable constituent must always be his own 
pleasure. 

381. As to the particular instance we have been considering, 
while intrinsic value will not be denied to excellence in music 
as having a place in the fulfilment of maAs vocation, it is a 
question, so to speak, of spiritual proportion, whether the attain- 
ment of such excellence is of importance in any society of men 
under the given conditions of that society. For, like all excel- 
lence in art, it has its value as an element in a whole of spiritual 
life, to which the moral virtues are essential; which without 
them would be no realisation of the capacities of the human soul. 
In some Italian principality of the last century, for instance, 
with its civil life crushed out and its moral energies debased, 
excellence in music could hardly be accounted of actual and 
present value at all. Its value would be potential, in so far 
as the artistes work might survive to become an element in a 
nobler life elsewhere or at a later time. Under such conditions 
much occupation with music might imply indifference to claims 
of the human soul which must be satisfied in order to the attain- 
ment of a life in which the value of music could be actualised. 
And under better social conditions there may be claims, arising 
from the particular position of an individual, which render the pur- 
suit of excellence in music, though it would be the right pursuit 
for others qualified as he is, a wrong one for him. In the absence 
of such claims the main question will be of his particular talent. 
Has he talent to serve mankind — to contribute to the perfection 
of the human soul — more as a musician than in any other way ? 
Only if he has will he be justified in making music his main 
pursuit. If he is not to make it his main pursuit, the question 
will remain, to what extent he may be justified in indulging his 
taste for it, either as a refreshment of faculties which are to be 
mainly used in other pursuits — to be so used, because in them 
he may best serve mankind in the sense explained — or as en- 
abling him to share in that intrinsically valuable lifting up of 
the soul which music may afford. 

382. Such questions are not to be answered by ‘ intuition,’ nor 
do they arise under conditions under which our guidance in duty 
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necJs to bo mlmtuc — needs to bo dcn\c<l from con\jction3 
winch 'iffonl iminctli ito direction mdcixindcntl^ of nnj compli- 
cit«l con>«iJcntiou of cirtumstmces They onl) in ‘^2 for ]K:r- 
sons who haxe ciccptioinl opjiortunit} of directing: tlicir own 
pursuits, md wlio do not ucctl to I>c in a hnrr} in their decisions 
To most ])Coplc sullicicni direction for their pursuits is niTorded 
bj ehimssowcll e«tiblished m comcntioinl monlit^ tint they 
arc mtuiti\el} recognised, and tliat a conscience men.!} re- 
sponse c to Focnl disapprobation would reproach us for neglecting 
them Tor all of us it is bo m reganl to a great part of our 
Incs Ilut the cases we ha\e been considcnng are those m 
which somo ‘countcl of perfeelioii’ is neexltd, whicli reference to 
such claims docs not suppK, and which has to lie denved from 
refercnco to a thcor} of ultimato good In such eases many 
rpiChtions ha\o to l>o answered, which intuition cannot answer, 
before the issue is arrived at to which the theorv of ultimate good 
becomes applicable, but then tho eases onl) occur for persons 
who have leisure and faciilt} for dealing with such questions 
lor them tlic essential thing is that tlicir theory of tho good 
should afford a dmII} a\ iiUblo criterion for cstimiting tho«o 
further claims u|K)n tlieni which are not cnforceil by tho sanction 
of conventioiul inonht}, and a entenon which affords no plea 
to tho self indulgent impulse Our |)Oint has been to show, in 
the instance given, lliat sueli a entenon is affordctl b} the theory 
of ultimate good as a iicrfection of the human spint rcbting on 
tho will to be perfect (which may ho called m short the theory 
of virtue as an end in itself), but not by tho theory of good as | 
consisting m a maximum of possible pleasure 
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